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TN OoLUVS (Jaconvs),- 4 phyſician and very learhed 
man, was a native of Ingra, in the territory of Utrecht; 
and taught the belles lettres in his own country with great 
2 and profit for ſome time. In 1684, the marquis 
of Brandenburg appointed him: profeſſor of eloquence and 
the Greek tongue. He made ſeveral journeys into different 

arts of Cetmany, into Hungary, and Italy; of which he 
has given ſome- account in a- poſthumous work, publiſhed 
under” the title of Epiſtole itinerariæ, by Henninius, at 

Amſterdam, t700, in 4to. It is ſaid. there: are ſome uſeful 
and curious things in theſe epiſtles. Tollius was at editor of 
two antient authors, of Auſonius, cum notis variorum, 
1671, 3vo; and of Longinus, 1694, 4to, with a Latin 
verſion in the ſame page, and Boileau's French verſion in the 
oppoſite. He was a critic of more learning than judgement, 
as the title of the following work may ſnew: © Fortuita ſacra, 
in quibus præter critica nonnulla tota fabularis hiſtoria Græca, 
Phoenicia, Agypriaca, ad ehy miam pertinere affetitur; 1687, 
in 8 vo. He puſhed this extravagant notion ſo far as to ſeek 
for the ſecrets of chymiſtry and the philoſopher's ſtone in tie 
fables of Paganiſm. This does not ſhew a very ſound judge - 
ment; yet there is a: great deal of learning, and ſome curious 
things, in his book. He died in 16966. 
se had a brother, named Cornelius Tollius, Who was alfo 
2 very learned man. He was born at Utrecht, and in the 
beginning of his life was an amanuenſis to Ifaac Voſſtus: 
be was afterwards profeſſor of* eloguence- and the Greel 
A „„ tongue 


1 'TOOK E. 
tongue at Harder w ic, and ſecretary t6 the curators of the aca- 

demy. He publiſhed an Appendix to Pierius Valerianus's . 

treatiſe De Infelicitate Literatorum, Amſterdam, 1707,” in 

, I2mo. Es x VT 

| TOLLIUS (CorvELivs), was brother to the preceding, 
and ſecretary to Iſaac Voſſius. He was profeſſor of Greek 
and Rhetoric at Harderwic, and publithed a Tract de infe- | 
licitate Literatorum,” with an edition of“ Palzphatus,”” | 
. which laſt is a ſcarce and valuable work. , "1. 
TOLLIUS (ALEXANDER), was alfo brother to To two 
perſons abovementioned, and is known in the literary world 
by an edition of © Appian,” which is\much;eſteemed. 
TOOKE (AxvpaEw), a learned Englifh ſchoolmaſter, 
was the ſecond of five ſons of Benjamin Tooke, citizen and 
ſtationer of London, and born in 1693. He was educated at | 
the Charterhouſe-ſchool, and in 1690 ſent to Clare-hall in 
Cambridge, where he took both the degrees in arts at the re- 
gular ſeaſons. In 1695, be was choſen uſher of the Charter- 
houſe-ſchool; and, in 1704, profeſſor of geometry in Gre- 

| tham-college, in the room of Dr. Hooke; being recom- . 

\ mended by a teſtimonial from the maſter, Dr, Burnet,” and 
other officers: of the Charterhouſe. ' Nov. following, he was 
choſen a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1723, ſeveral thou- 

ſand pounds were left him by his elder brother, Mr. Benjamin 
Tooke, a bockſeller in Fleet- ſtreet; yet, notwithſtanding this 
addition to his fortune, fuch is the force of habit, and ſo 
much do men love to continue in the ways they have long 
walked in, even though they appear ſlaves to others, that he 
ſtill held his place of uſher in tlie Charterhouſe-ſchool, and went 
chearfully on with his old drudgery. He was preferred to the. - 
maſterſhip of the ſchool in 1728; and; thè year after, married 
þ the widow of Dr. Henry Levert, phyſician to the Charter- 
Fo houſe. He then, as he was obliged by the ſtatutes, reſigned 
1 his profeſſorſhip of Greſham, and from that time attended no 
other buſineſs but his ſchool. This began to be toe much 
for him, for he had ſome years before declined: in his health, 
till at length he fell into a :dropſy, which carried him off, 
Jan. 20, 1731, in his 58th year. He was buried in the 
Charterhouſe-chapel, in the middle of which is placed a. 
white marble monument, in the form of a ſhield, againſt a 
Pillar, with a Latin inſcription upon it tochis memory. He 
had taken deacon's orders; and ſometimes preached, but de- 
voted himſelf principally to the inſtruction of youth, for 6 | 
whieh he was no leſs fitted by his temper than learning 
Hie publiſhed ſome things for the benefit and affiner " 
(1 ____ »youth:;/ as, . Synopſis Grace lingauæ;: Ovid's Faſti,?” 
8 from the Delphin edition, with an Epgliſh interpretation and = 
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notes; and The Pantheon, or, Hiſtory of the Heathen gods.“ 
This book was firſt written in Latin by Francis Pomey, a 
Jeſuit, and tranſlated into Engliſh by one who: conceals his 
name under initial letters. This tranſlation was afterwards 
reviſed and corrected, with the addition of a new index, cuts 
of the deities, and other improvements, by Mr. Tooke; and 
the tenth edition, printed in 1726, was adorned with 'newe 
cuts, copied from the ſixth Latin edition, publiſhed at Utrecht 
by Samdel Piriſcus, in 1701. Mr. Tooke tranſlated Puffen- 
dorf's Whole Duty of Man according to the law of na- 
ture, with the notes of. Barbeyrac, into Engliſn; and bp. 

Gaſtrell's © Inſtitutes of the Chriſtian: Religion,” into Latin. 
The ſupplement to the account of Greſham-college, inſerted 
in the ſecond: Appendix of Stow's Survey of London,” was 
written by him, and given to the editor Mr. Strypes:, : 
TOOKE (Georcet), of Popes, in the county of Hert- 
ford, eſq. born about the year 1595, was ſent in the unfor- 
tunate expedition againſt Cadiz in 1625, as captain of a band 
of volunteers, Sir Edward Cecil being both admiral of the 
fleet, and alſo lieutenant-general and lord marſhal of the 
land- forces. Sept. 3, they joined the fleet at Plymouth, where 
Sir Samuel Argol, who had been employed with 28 fail againſt 


the Dunkirkers, came up with the admiral, and brought nine 


of their ſhips as prizes. Here they waited ſo long for the 
arrival of the king (who knighted ſeveral of the officers), 


that they did not weather the Lizard till Oct. 9; and were 1 


days reaching Cadiz, occafioned by a tempeſt, which, Mr. 
Tooke, who appears to have been a conſiderable actor in the 


expedition, has well deſcribed in a poem, of which it may 
be obſerved, en paſſant, that the verſification is perfectly in the? 


vitiated taſte of the times in which it was written; but the 
thoughts are juſt and manly, the poetry ſtrong and nervous, 
and the imagery every where correſpondent; and true. In a 


mixture of proſe and verſe, Mr. Tooke proceeds to deſcribe: | 


the various diſtreſſes of the fleet, both in their fruitleſs attack 


and unſueceſsful ſearch of the plate · fleet. 


Loud com- 


plaints, ſays Hume LA]. were made againſt the court, for 


entruſting ſo important à command to a man like Cecil, 


whom; though he poſſeſſed great experience, the people, judg -- 
ing by the event, eſteemed of very ſlender capacity. Nor did 
their misfortunes ceaſe: with their voyage. A ſevere mortality 


throughout his whole © Hiſtory,” neyer 
mentions. a complaint againſt the Court 
but he ; declares, it to be ill-founded. 
He ſeems 10 do it from, babit, origi- 
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nating in monarchical, principles early 
imbibed. Cecil had had great expe - 
rience, but never profited by any. The 


feature. of chara 
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attended the ſhips after their arrival at Plymouth. For my 
own peculiar,” fays Mr. Tooke, © though outwardly-I bed 
up, and fair awhile: after, yet this forbearance wrought ſo 
little quittance, that ſeveral diſeaſes (hence contracted) laid at 
length ſuch peremptory fetters of a warm bed and a cautious 
diet over me, that I was compelled to retire, and verſe myſelf 
out of that profeſſion which 1 had formerly been verſed in for 


1 ſeveral years together.“ e e e ee 
| In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, he retired to his paternal 


eſtate at Popes, where he purfued a learned intimacy with the 
famous Selden, the learned John Hales of Eton-college, 'Mr. - 
John Greaves, and others; the laſt of whom, in the 
1651, dedicates. * A Deſcription of the Grand Seignior's: Se- 
raglio, or the. Turkiſh Emperor's court,” to his honoured 
and truly noble friend, George Tooke, eſq. Here theſe ex- 
traordinary geniuſes uſed to paſs their hours in the mutual 
improvement of their minds, and the cultivation of the vir- 
tues; while their fellow - citizens, after imbruing their hands 
in civil carnage, were engaged in empty diſputations and idle 
conteſts. In this retirement he had the great affliction to loſe 
his wife, a woman of excellent virtues and uncommon en- 
dowments. On which occaſion he wrote various canzonets, 
and dedicated them to the memory of his deceaſed very 
dear wife, Anna Tooke of Beere B J. 


0 


TTT. 
In che ſame year Mr. Tooke had a proper opportunity of 


teſtifying his grief and his friendſhip, by compoſing A. i 

1 brief epitaph payed to the merit of my learned kinſman Mr. : 

iti John Greaves, deceaſed the 7th of October, 1652." - - | 

f The manor of Popes had been in this family from the year | 

| 1483. Mr. Thomas Tooke ſold it in 1664 to Stephen Ewre 3 

Mi and Joſhua Lomax; and they the next year to Daniel Shot- l 
10 torden, of Eltham in Kent, eſq. He ſold it to col. Thomas: 
v Taylor; and Taylor to Sir David Mitchel, who gave it to his a 
h lady for life, and afterwards to his nephew John Mitchel, 
il eſq. who is preſent poſſeſſor, or was ſo lately. They were 4 
[I likewiſe lords of the. manor of Wormley in Hertfordſhire, 1 
. and patrons of the rectory. For, we find by the records, that F 
Henry VIII, at the diffolution of the monaſtery of Eccleſia» E 


Sanctæ Crucis de Waltham, or Waltham Holy'Craſs, granted 
the manor of Wormley, and the advowſon of the reQory, to: 
Edward North and his heirs, at the rent of C. 1 134. per ann- 


[2] She lies buried, in the pariſh- in Faſt. Kent, and wife of George 
church of Wormley in Hertfordſhire. Tooke, of ' Popes, in the ceunty of 
(of which the family of Tooke were Hertford, eſq. groaning under corrup - 
patrons), with this inſcription ; “ Here tion till that great day. She departed - 
lieth the body of Anna Tooke, eldeſt ch's life December g, £642. 
daughter to Thomas Tooke, of Beers CE np og Og. 
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He ſold it to Elizabeth Woodcliffe, from-whom it came to 
William Woodcliffe of London. This William, by Eliza- 
beth his wife, daughter of Fiſher, of Longworth, left a 


daughter Angelot, married to Walter Tooke, of Popes, in 


_ Hatfield; eſq. This Angelot, as appears by her epitaph [e] 
on the north fide of the chancel of Wormley church, was a 
ſecond daughter, in right of whom her huſband preſented to 
the living alternis wicibus. It appears by Mr. Purvey's epitaph, 
- who married lord Denny's ſiſter, that he alſo was patron 


alternis vicibut. Hence it has been conjeQured, that Mr, 


Purvey's father, John, married the elder ſiſter; and they were 
ſharers, in right of their wives, both of the manor and ad- 
vowſon, till it fell entirely to Tooke, upon the elder ſiſter's 


death. The Purveys preſented twice, and the Tookes four 
times; and the firſt preſentation was Purvey's, as probably. 
marrying the elder ſiſter, Ralph Tooke ſucceeded his father 


Walter, and, dying without iſſue, was buried at. Eſſingdon, 


and divided the eſtate between his brothers George and John. 
2 ſold his part to Richard Woollaſton, eſq. who was 
fou 


gun - founder to Oliver Cromwell. He left a ſon John; and 
Falk, a ſon Richard, who conveyed it to William Fellows, 
155 whoſe eldeſt ſon Coulſton Fellows, eſq. is preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. This Ralph Tooke died December 22, 1635, aged 57 


years. He married Jane, the daughter of Edward Byſh, of 
Smallfield jg the county of Surrey, eſq. She died Dec. 8, 


1641. George Tooke, our author, who had the other moiety, 
called Wormley-bury, died poſſeſſed of it in the year 1675, 
aged 80 years. His device was a hedge-hog ; and under it his 
family motto, MiLiTIA MEA MULTIPLEX, On which in 
his old age he wrote, A key to the Hedge-hog combatant ; 
_ TOOKE (Tromas),.S. T. P. was born in Eaſt-Kent, 


the ſon of Mr. Thomas Tooke, of the family of the Tookes 


of Beere. His father and grandfather were hearty ſuffere.s 
in the Royal cauſe. ' Their enterpriſing zeal was ſeverely pu- 
niſhed by the prevailing party, and acknowledged at the Re- 


ſtoration by ſuch rewards as royal hands, tied down by pro- 


of Angelot Tooke, wife of Walter Wuülliam Woodcliffe was lord and patron 
 Tooke, of Popes, in the pariſh of Bi- of this manor of Wormley. And; after 
ſhop's Hatfie!d, in the county of Hert- the deceaſe of William. her huſband, 
ford, eſq. who had iſſue by him eight the ſaid Elizabeth married Edward 


ſons and four daughters. ' Which ſaid Saxjlby, efq. one of the barons of the 


' Angelot was ſecond daughter, ſuryiving Exechequer, who, together with her 
ſiſter, and co heir of William Wood - two faid huſbands, hes alſo here buried. 


life, citizen and mercer of London, The ſaid Angelot Tooke died May the 
59 oe 


eſq. and Elizabeth his wife, daughter laft, 1598,” 
of — Fiſher, of Longwarth, in the SONY 
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miſe and compoſitions, could afford. His education was 
firſt at St. Paul's ſchool, chiefly under the care of Mr. Fox, 
to whom he owed many ,obligations, and to'whoſe family he 
was a conſtant and generous benefactor. Thence he went to 
Corpus-Chriſti-college, Cambridge; and while batchelor of 
arts was choſen fellow; the learned Dr. Spencer, and the 
body, having a juſt regard to his talents and improvement. 
It was about this period that he engaged in the ſchool of Bi- 
ſhop-Storiford, whoſe reputation was then in ruins, and had 
nothing to recommend it but the name of Leigh [DJ], not 
yet out of mind. At the requeſt of Dr. Tooke, a new ſchool 
was built by contributions of -the gentlemen of Hertford- 
ſhire and Eſſex, and of the young gentlemen who had been 
educated at Biſhop-Stortford. The ſchool was thus raiſed to 
a2 hg great degree of fame, as the living numbers of gentlemen, 
ſent by Dr. Tooke to his own and other colleges, atteſt; and 
_ conſiderably increaſed the trade of the town, by ſuch a bene- 
ficial concourſe. He revived the annual ſchool-feaſt here, and 
charged his eſtate with a yearly preſent to the preacher on that 
occaſion. | Dr. Tooke gave alſo to this ſchool-library a legacy 
of ten pounds for books, which are added to it; and procured 
a great number of valuable authors from gentlemen that welſe 
his ſcholars. By his intereſt and care the. gallery in the 
church, for the uſe of the ſchool, was erected. He gave by 
will to this church a chalice of 201. value; and lied May 4, 
1721, after more than thirty years intent and ſucceſsful la- 
bours here. He was buried in the pariſh-church of Lam- 
born in Eſſex, of which he had been rector from the year 
1707. | ; | | 1 5 NI 
 TORRENTIUS (Levinvus), a very learned man, who 
flouriſhed not long after the reſtoration- of letters, was born 
at Gaunt in Flanders in 1525, and educated at Louvain. 
Thence he went to Bologna, in order to ſtudy the civil law and 
antiquities; where he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in 
polite literature, and particularly in poetry, that he became known 
all over Italy, and acquainted with all the learned of Rome, 
Venice, and Padua. He was not only a man of learning, but 
_ of buſineſs alſo; and hence, after, returning to his own coun- 
try, was thought a fit perſon to be employed in ſeveral em- 


i 


[o] The library at Biſhop-Stortford, kept up till this time. Mr, Thomas 
ſays Dr. Salmon, is well furniſhed by Leigh his ſon, B. D. was inſfituted to 
the diligence of he maſters. The firſt this v carage, 1680, He gave a good 
. encouragment I fidd given to it was number of his own books, and a houſe 

. by Mr. Thomas Leigh, of the family of 30s. per ann. the rent of which he 
_of Leigh in Cheſhire, who was maſter appointed for a yearly entertainment. 
here, and induced ſome of the gentle- for thoſe that are at the viſitation of 
men +t their leaving the ſchool to pre- the library, e 
ſeut a book, u hich cuſtom hath ben Rp 
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biſhopric \ 'of Antwerp, where he died, in 15 Lf at ſeventy | 
years of age. Beſides an 8 vo volume of „Latin poems, 
printed by Plantin, at Antwerp in 1 5943 he wrote Com- 


mentaries upon Suetonius and lorate; "the former printed in 


1592, the latter in 1607, 4to. , Scaliger, Lipfius, Scioppius, 


and indeed all the learned, have ſpoken well of his „Com- 


"mentaries.” Fabricius, ſpeaking, of explications and emen-· 
dations of Horace, fays, that he and Lambinus were men 


« præclare eruditionis acriſque judicii, & ad hoc opus confi= 


ciendum plurimis & optimis e codicibus in- 
AraoQi.” 8 e 


TORRENTIUS (Jong), '2 valine of Amſterdam who 
generally painted ſmall figures; and, though. he never was 


but of bis own country, yet has done ſome things with great 


force and truth. But he was not ſo famous for any excellence 
in his art as for ſome fi ingular circumſtances of his life, toge- 
ther with his miſerable end. He loved, it ſeems, to paint 
nudities, and was very extravagant in his lewd fancies, for 
which his friends often reproved him, but in vain. Inſtead 
of growing better by their advice, he ſouglit reaſons to juſtify 


chis wicked inclinations ; and ſo fell into a moſt abominable 


hereſy, which he himſelf ſpread about, and by which his ob- 
ſcene figures were not only juſtified, but even commended. 
He was taken up for his horrid tenets, and, denying what was 
ſworn againſt him, was by the magiſtrates put to the torture. 
He died, anno 1640, in the midſt of his torments, and his 
lewd pictures were burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man. People were more enraged at him for his heretical 
opinions than for his immoral paintings; and it is probable 
that, if he had kept himſelf clear from the former, he might 
have indulged his coi very ſecurely in the latter. | 
TORRICELLI (EvanGELtsTE), an illuſtrious mathema- 
wel and philoſopher of Italy, was born at Faenza in 1608, 
and was trained in Greek and Latin literature by an uncle, 
who was a monk. Natural inclination led him to cultivate 
mathematical knowledge, which he purſued ſome time without 
a maſter; but, at about twenty years of age, he went to 
Rome." where he continued the purſuit of it under father Be 
nedi& Caftelli. Caſtelli had been a ſcholar of the great Gas 
lei, and had been called by pope Urban VIII. to be a pro- 
fellor of 55 at Rome. Torricelli made ſo extraor- 
dinary rogreſs under this maſter, that, having read 
| Galilei's yy Diflogues,” be compoſed a Treatiſe concern- 
ing Motion“ upon his principles. Caſtelli, aſtoniſhed at 
the performance, carried it and read it to Galilei, who heard 
0 win much pleaſure,” and. e a high eſteem and 
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friendſhip for the ,author. - Upon this, Caſtelli r 
Galilei, that Torricelli ſhould. come and live with, him; re- 
commending him as the moſt proper perſon he could have, 
fince he was the moſt capable of comprehending thoſe ſublime 
ſpeculations which his own. great age, infirmities, and, above 
Ml, want of fight, preyented him from giving to. the world. 
Galilei accepted the propoſal, and Torricelli the . 
ment, as things of all others the moſt advantageous to each. 
Galilei was at Florence, whither Torricelli arrived in 1641, 
and began to take down what Galilei dictated, to regulate his 
papers, and to act in every reſpect according to his directions. 
But he did not enjoy the advantages of this ſituation long, for 
at the end of three months Galilei died, Torricelli was 
obs about returning to Rome. But the grand duke Ferdi - 
nand II. engaged him to continue at Florence, making him his 
own mathematician for the preſent, and promiſing him the 
chair as ſoqri as it ſhould be vacant. He applied himſelf in- 
tenſely to mathematics, phyſics, and aſtronomy, and made 
many improvements, with ſome diſcoveries. He greatly im- 
proved the art of making microſcopes and teleſcopes ; and 
every body knows, that he firſt found out the. method of af. 
certaining the weight of the atmoſphere by quickfilver, or 
mercury, the barometer being called, from him, the Torri 
cellian tube. Great things were expected from him, and great 
| things would probably have been performed by him, if he had 
lived; but he died, after a few days illneſs, jp 1647, when he 


* 


had but juſt entered his 40th year. 


_ He had publiſhed at Florence, in 1644, a volume, intituled 


Opera geometrica,” in 4to. There was publiſhed alſo at 
the ſame place, in 17 1 conflung of 96 pages in 4to, Le, 
{c 


zioni accademiche ;'? theſe are diſcourſes pronounced by him 
upon different occaſions. The firſt was to the academy La 
Cruſca, by way of thanks for admitting him into their body; 
the reſt are upon ſubjects of mathematics and phyfics. Pre- 
Krxed to the whole is 'a long life of Torricelli, by Thomat 
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Buonayenturi, a Florentine gentleman. * 
TOTILA, 2 gallant and accompliſhed warrior, monarch 
of the Goths, who reſcued to his countrymen the kingdom. 

of italy from the power of Juſtinian. After a life of toil and 

| Jardlbips but of no uncommon glory, he was ſlain. in battle. 

The hiſtorian Procopius does the higheſt honopr to his mer 
mory ; and our countryman Gibbon has this paragraph con- 
cerning him: * Totila was chaſte and temperate ; and none 
was deceived, either friend or enemy, who depended: on 
his faith or clemency. The virtues of Totila,” he continues, 

** are equally laudable, whether they proceeded from true bye 


heys religioug principle, or the intergt of Humanity,“ 925 
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| COBOURG: 3 
often harangued his troops ; and it was his conſtant theme 
that national vice and ruin are inſeparably connected, and 
that victory is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue; 
and that the prince, and even the people, are reſponſible for the = 
crimes which they neglect to puniſh. Totila beſieged and 
took Rome, but ſpared it from deſtruction at the interceſſion 
of Beliſarius. He was in all reſpects a great and exalted cha- 
racter; and, though what is uſually termed a barbarian, was 
re · eminently diſtinguiſhed by his benevolence and humanity. 
He periſhed in the year 552, after a glorious reign of eleven 


þ TOUP (JonaTHAN), was born at St. Ives, in Cornwall, 


in 1713. He received the firſt principles of his education in 
2 grammar-ſchool. in that town, and was afterwards placed 
under the care of Mr. Gurney, maſter of a private ſchool, in 

the pariſh of St. Merryn. He was removed from this ſchool 
to Exeter-college, Oxford, where he took his degree of bat- 
chelor of arts; but his maſter of arts degree was taken at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1756. In 1750, he was appointed to the 
reQory of St. Martin's, and, in 1774, was inſtalled prebendary 
of Exeter. In 1196, he was inſtituted to the vicarage of St. 
Merryn's. He owed theſe two laſt pieces of preferment to the 
patronage of biſhop Keppel. Mr. Loup publithed the firſt 
part of his Emendationes in Suidam”” in 1760, and the 
ſecond part in 1764. This learned work introduced him to 
the friendſhip of biſhop Warburton, who, having no prefer- - 
ment to beſtow, recommended Mr. Toup, firſt to archbiſhop 
Secker and afterwards to biſhop Keppel. Ihe third part of 
the Emendationes in Suidam“ appeared in 1766. In 1767, 
Mt. Toup publiſhed his Epiſtola Critica ad Virum cęleber- 
rimum Gul. Epiſcop. Gloc.“ In 1771, Mr. Warton s edition 
of Theocritus made its appearance, enriched with many _ 
notes and corrections from the pen of Mr. Toup. In 19972, 


be publiſhed his Appendiculum notarum in Theocritum, 


in which was the ſubſtance of a remark which the univerſity 

had cancelled from Warton's edition of the Greek poet. Mr. 
Toup's next work was the Appendiculum notarum in 
Suidam;“ this he publiſhed in 1775: and in 1778 his Lon 
ginus”? was printed in 4to, at the Oxford preſs; a ſecond edi- 
tion was afterwards printed in $vo. . Mr. Toup was paſſeſſed 
of profound learning and great critical ſagacity. He was 
known and eſteemed not only by all the more learned of his 
countrymen at home, but alſq hy Erneſtus, Hemſterhuſſus, 
Runkenius, Valknaer, Brunck, Larcher, and the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed characters abroad. Lo moſt of the perſons above. 
_ mentioned | Mr: Toup contributed oceaſionally in the progreſs 
f their different works. His whole life was paſſed in literary 
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ſerved at the beginning of this articke ; but in the latter pro- 


under the communion-table in his church of St. Martin 


©, NS 
| he 


retirement; and he conſequently was diſtinguiſhed by ſome of 


thoſe infirmities which only a commerce with the world can 


prevent or cure. But he was a kind neighbour} an indulgent 


maſter, and an affectionate relation. Mr. Toup was never 
married, but for the latter years of his life lived with his half-" 


fiſter by the ſame mother. His name was Jonathan, às ob- 


— 


ductions of his pen he always figned himſelf Joannes Toup-. 
Mr. Toup died in 1785, at the age of 72, and was buried 


' TOURNEFORT (Jos Ern Pirron de), a famous bota- 

niſt of France, was born of. a good family, at Aix in Provence, 

the 5th of June, 1656. He had a paſſion for plants from his 
childhood; and, when he was at ſchool, uſed frequently to pla 
truant, though he was as frequently puniſned for it, in order 
to amuſe himſelf with obſerving them. The ſame paſſion con- 
tinued when he was more grown up, and after he began to. 


Rudy philoſophy and divinity ; and, though all endeavours were 


uſed by his father, who deſigned him for the church, to cure 


Him of it, all endeavours were vain; his favourite ſtudy pre- 


vailed, and plants continued his object. In purſuit of them 
he was ready to traverſe the globe, as he did a great part of it 
afterwards; but, for the preſent, was obliged to content him- 
ſelf with what the neighbourhood. of Aix and the gardens of 
the curious afforded... Becoming his own maſter by the death 
of his father in 16997, he quitted theology, which indeed he 
had never reliſhed, and gave himſelf up entirely to'phyfic, 
natural philoſophy, and botany: he did this at the inſtigation 
of an uncle, who was a very ingenious and reputable phyſician. 
In 1678, he ran over the mountains of Dauphin& and Savoy, 


and thence brought a great number of dried plants, which 


began his collection. In 1679, he went to Montpelier, to 5 


perfect himſelf in medicine and anatomy. In this town Was 


2 garden of plants, which had been eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. 
but this did not ſatisfy his curioſity: he ſimpled over the 


country round about Montpelier, and brought back with him 


plants which were before unknown to the botaniſts of that 
place. Theſe bounds were yet too confined for his curious 
and inquiſitive nature: he formed a ſcheme, therefore, of 
paſſing over into Spain, and ſet out for Barcelona in April, 
1681. He ſpent ſome time in the mountains of Catalenis, 


Whither he was accompanied by the young phyficians of the 


country, and the ſtudents in phyſic, to whom he pointed ou. 


. and explained the various ſorts of plants. He underwet 


thouſand dangers in theſe deſert places: he was onde ſtripped 
naked by the miquelets, a kind of highland bhanditti, WHd, 
however, ſo far took pity on him as to return him his waiſt. | 
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coat, in the lining of which, by good luck, he happened to 
have ſome ſilver tied up in a handkerchief. His love of 
fimpling was near proving fatal to him once before: for, being 
got into a peaſant's garden without leave, he was taken for a 
thief, and hadꝭ like to have been ſtoned, while he was poring 
over plants; as Archimedes is ſaid to have been ſlain, without 
ſcarcely knowing any thing of the matter, while he was 
making figures upon the ſands of a ſea-thore. Vet he was 
in ſtill greater danger as he returned into France; for, at a 
town near Perpignon, the houſe where he lay fell entirely 
down, and, if all poſſible haſte had not been made to dig 
him out of the ,ruins, under which however he was . | 
two hours, he muſt inevitably have periſhed. He arrived 
at Montpelier -in 1681, and continued his ſtudies in me- 
dicine, and his operations in chymiſtry and anatomy. He 
was afterwards received doctor of phyſic at Orange, and 
thence went to Aix, where his paſhon for plants, which was 
as high as ever, did not ſuffer him to continue long. He had 
a mind to viſit the Alps, as he had viſited the Pyrenees; and 
he brought back with him new treaſures, which he had acquired 
with, vaſt fatigue and dangꝶ... ore et 
His great merit in his way now. began to be known at 
Paris,  whither he went in 1683, and was introduced to M. 
Fagon, firſt phyſician to the queen, who was ſo ſtruck wick 
the ingenuity and vaſt knowledge of Tournefort, that he 
procured him to be made botanic profeſſor in the king's garden. 
| T ournefort immediately ſet himſelf to furniſh it with every 
thing that was curious and valuable; and, by order of the 
king, travelled into Spain and Portugal, and afterwards into 
Holland and England, where he made a prodigious collection 
of plants. His name was become celebrated abroad as well as 
at home; and he had the botanic profeſſorſhip at Leyden 
offered him, which he did not think proper to accept, though 
his preſent ſalary was but ſmall. He had, however, the profits 
of his profeſſion, and of a great number of pupils in botany, 
which, with his own private fortune, ſupported him very 
handſomely. In 1692, he was admitted a member. of the 
academy of ſciences: he was afterwards made doctor in phyſic 
of the faculty of Paris, and maintained a theſis for it, which 
he dedicated to his friend and patron M. Fagon ..-; 
In 170, he received an order from the king to travel to 
Greece, Aſia, and Africa, not only to take cognizance. of 
the plants which the antients have mentioned, or even of 
thoſe which eſcaped their obſervation, but to make alſo ob- 
ſervations upon natural hiſtory at large, upon antient and 
madern geography, and upon the religion, manners, and 
«commence, of different nations and people. The king Kader 5 
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farther à defigner to attend him, who might draw plants, 

animals, or any thing curious, that fell in his way. Almoſt 
| three years were employed in this learned voyage; and, us 
botany was M. Tournefort's favourite object, he fimpled © - 
over all the iſles of the An; u . upon the coaſts of the 
Black Sea, in Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Georgia. At his return he took a different route, in hopes of 
new ſubjects of obſervation, and came through Galatia, Myſia, 
Lydia, and Tonia. ' The plague being then in Egypt hindered 
him from proceeding to Africa; nevertheleſs, he brought 
home 1 356 ſpecies of plants, entirely new. . . / 3 


He now reſumed the bufineſs of his profeſſion, which his 
travels had interrupted. He was ſoon after made profeflor of 
phyſic in the College-royal. He had alſo the offices of his 
botanic profefforſhip in the king's garden, and ape uſual 
functions of the academy of ſciences. required of every 
to attend, together with the work of preparing an account of 
his travels, which was now to be expected from him. This, 
being more work than his conſtitution could bear, gradually 
Impaired his health, but it was an unforeſeen accident that coſt 
him his life: as he was going to the academy, his breaſt was 
violently preſſed by the wheel of a cart, which he could noet 
_ avoid; which yet he recovered from ſo far as to be able to go 
on with his medical and botanical lectures. But it brought on 
2 ſpitting of blood, to which he did not p a proper regard; 
and this, ending in a dropſy of the breaſt, carried him off, af. 
ter languiſning ſome months, the 28th of December, 1708. 
He was the greateſt botaniſt of his time; and it was by his ſkill 
and care that the king of France's gardens, almoſt quite 
neglected and abandoned before, were afterwards holden in 
honour, and thought worth the attention of all the virtuoſi in 
Europe. Vet he was not ſo particularly attached to botany 
as to neglect every thing elſe ; for, he had made a moſt valuable 
collection of all kinds of natural curioſities, which he left by 
ieee 
His writings are as follow : Elémens de botanique: ou, 
Methode pour connoitre les plantes, avec figures, Paris, 1694,” 
3 tomes in 8yo. He afterwards enlarged this work conſiderably, 
and tranfſated it into Latin, for the benefit of foreigners, with 
this title, Inftitutiones rei herbariz : ſive, Elementa bota- 
nices, Paris, 1500,” 3 vols in gto. The firſt volume contains 
the names of the plants, diſtributed according to his method; 
the two other the figures of them, very well engtaven. His 
next work was, © Hiſtoire des plantes qui naifſent aux envi- 
rons de Paris, avec leur uſage dans la medecine, 1698,“ in 
12m; enlarged, by another hand, into 2 vols. 12mo, in an 
edition of Paris 1725. De optima methodo in inſtituenda 
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in re herbaria, in 1697,” in 8vo. This is an epiſtle to our 
Mr. Ray, Who had iſlented from Tournefort's method of 
claſſing plants, and ranging them into their ſeveral genuſes. 
«,Corollarium inſtiitionam rei herbarie, in quo plante 
1356 munificentia Ludovici magni in Orientalibus regionibas 
obſeryate recenſentur, & ad genera ſua revocantur. Paris, 
1603.“ in 4to. This work is printed in the third volume of 
Rays Hiſtoria Plantarum, 1740. in folio. Relation 

d'un voyage du Levant, contenant l' hiſtoire ancienne & mo- 
Lerne & pluſieurs iſles d' Archipel, de Conſtantigople, &e. 
Paris, 1717, 2 tomes in 4to, and 3 in 8yo, with figures; re- 
printed at Amſterdam, 1718, in 2 vols 4to. This work com- 
priſes not only diſcoveries in botany, but other curious parti- 
cCulars relating to hiſtory, geography, and natural philoſophy. 
Beſides theſe larger pede bv there are ſeveral pieces of Tourne- 
fort, printed in the Hiſtory, of the Academy of Sciences. 
--TOZZETTI (Jou TARACIONI), the ſon of Leonard 
Targioni, born at Florence Sept. 11, 1722, was ſent to the 
_ univerſity. of Piſa, where he very ſoon diſtinguiſhed. himſelf 


| by x theſis (not written by the profeſſor, as is the cuſtom in 


ſome. of the. univerſities in the Northern parts of Europe} 
on the uſe of Medicine. At the age of nineteen he became 
acquainted with the famous botaniſt Micheli, by whom he was 
protected, wich whom he kept up an uninterrupted friend- 
ſhip till 1737 {when Micheli died), and whom he ſucceeded 
in the care of the famous botanic garden. Of the plants in 
this garden Micheli had already made a catalogue, which Tar- 
gioni publiſhed after his death, with very conſiderable addi- 
tions by himſelf. In the year 1737, he was made profeſſor of 
. botany. in the Studio Fiorentino, a kind of univerſity at Flo- 
rence, and at the ſame time member of the academy of Apa» 
tiſti. In 1738, he became a member of the Collegio Medico, 
or faculty of Medicine. Much about the ſame time lie was 
named by governinent conſulting phyſician in peſtilential dif 
 ofderayi and had the place of fiſcal phyſician (phyfician to the 
courts of juſtice)... This laſt place obliged him to write a 
great deal, being often. conſulted on the accidents that became 
diſcuſſions for .a+court,of juſtice, ſuch as deaths by poiſon, 
ſudden deaths, unheard-of: diſtempars, and (when, 111 ſome- 
times happened, fooliſh accuſations of the kind were brought 
into court). witchcraft., Some time after, he was named, to- 
_ gether with the celebrated Antonio Cocchi, to make a cata- 
logue of the library, begun by Magliabecchi and eneteaſed 
by Marni, duke Leopold, and others, which confifted of 
40, ooo volumes of printed books, and about 1100 volumes 
of manuſcripts. It is to this nomination we are indebted for 
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ployment in this capacity, he uſed to make extracts of the 
curious books which fell into his hands. On Michelrs death, 
in 1737, Mr. Targioni had inherited his Hortus Siccus, Mſſ.-. 
and collection of natural hiſtory, which laſt however he 
urchaſed, but at a very cheap rate, with his own money. 
This ſeemed to lay him under the neceſſity of publiſhing what 
his maſter had left bebind him, and accordingly he had pre- 
pared the ſecond part of the Nova Plantarum Genera,“ but 
not exactly in the manner in which Micheli himſelf would 
| have publithed them; for, though the drawings were too good 
to be loſt, as they have all the accuracy which diſtinguiſh 
the other works of the great naturaliſt; Targioni could not 
ſuffer the work to come forth with the Zoophytes and Kera- 
tophytes claſſed among the plants, as Micheli had intended. 
Targioni therefore meant to have given the work another form. 
It was to be divided into two pärts, the firſt of which would 
have contained the Fucus's Algæ, and Confervæ; and the , 
ſecond the Zoophytes: the firſt part was finiſhed a week 
before Targioni's death. Many of the plates are from draw- 
ings by. Dottor Ottaviano Targioni, the ſon of John' Tar- 
gioni, who has ſucceeded his father as reader of botany in 


* 


the hoſpital of Sancta Maria Maggiore, a new eſtabliſliment 


lately formed by the grand duke upon à liberal and extenſive 
plwan, in which ducal profeſſors of medicine, anatomy, che- 
miſtry, phyſiology, ſurgery, &c. read gratis on the very ſpot 
where examples are at hand to confirm their doctrines. In 
1739, Targioni was choſen member of the academy Nature 
Curioforum ; and, in 1745, the Cruſca gave him a public teſti- 
mony of the value they ſet upon his ſtyle, by chuſing him 
one of their members. In 1749, he was choſen member of 
the academy of Etruſcans at Cortona, as he was of that of 
the Sepolti at Volterra in 1749. The academy of Botano- 
philes made him one of their body in 1759; as did that of 
practical agriculture at Udino' in 1958. In 1991, he was 
choſen honorary member of the royal academy of ſcienèes and 
belles letters at Naples; and, finally, was named correſponding 
member of the Royal Society of medicine at Paris, in 1780. 
It is much to be regretted that we cannot give an account of 
his manuſcript works, ſeveral of which are known to be very 
important, as he was one of the moſt celebrated phyſicians 
of this time, and is known to have written a great deal on 
inoculation (of which he was one of the firſt promoters in 
Tuſcany), putrid fevers, &c. &c. Mr. Maty has preſerved 
an accurate chronological catalogue of what he has printed; 
among which the eatlieſt is Theſis de præſtantia et uſu 
Plantarum in medicina. Piſis, 1734, fol.; and the lateſt 
Notizie degli Aggrandimenti delle Scienze Fiſiche accadui 
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1e corſo di anni 60, nel ſecolo 17, Firenze, 1780,” | 
Pont. 4t0.. He had juſt publiſhed, the 4th volume of this 
luaſt great work, on the i improvement made in natural know- 
ledge ard natural philoſophy in Tuſcany in 60 years only of 
the 1th century, when he died of an atrophy in Were Mr. 
Targioni had a large cabinet of natural hiſtory, the foun- 


dation of which, as has been ſaid, had been laid by Micheli. 


It conſiſts of the minerals and foſſils which are found in Tuſ- 
cany, and the Zoophytes and Hortus Siccus of Micheli. 
There is a drawer made at Amboyna, by order of Rumphius, 
containing all the forts of wood of that iſtand. Befides this, 
there is a great ſuite of animals and ſhells and petrified animal 
ſubſtances, particularly of the bones of EE which are 

founi in-the-envitons of Florence 8 

TRALLIAN (ALEXANDER), one of the: Grek'vrriters 
on phyſic, was a native of Fralles, a city in Lydia, and flou- 
riſhed about the. year 550. His father's name was Stephanus, 

2 practitioner in dr; who took care to inſtruct his ſon in 
the principles of his profeſſion: and the ſon made ſuch a con- 

ſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies, and was ſo noted for his ap- 

plication to letters, that he was ſcarcely arrived to years of 
manhovd before he had the title of © Sophiſticles? conferred 
upon him. Not contented, however, with what inſtructions 
he could procure in his own native climate, but ambitious. 
to pry into the ſtate of phyſic as it ſtood in other countries, he 
trayelled through Greece, Gaul, Spain, and other places. Dr. 

Freind ſtyles him one of the moſt valuable authors ſince 

the time of Hippocrates. His works are divided into twelve 

books, in which he treats af diſtempers, as they occur from 
head to foot; beginning with the falling-off of the hair, head- 
ache, phrenſy, lethargy, epilepſy, palſy, melancholy; then 

oing on to the diſeaſes of the eyes, ears, noſe, teeth, throat, 

8 ſtomach, liver, inteſtines, kidneys, and ſo on to the 

gout, and the different kinds of ſevers; with which he con- 

cludes. This is his general method of ranging diſeaſes, and 
which ſeveral ſyſtematical writers in phyſic ſince his time, as 

Sennertus, Riverius, &c. have thought fit to fallow. Nor is 
the order, again, which he obſerves in ſpeaking to og _ 
cular diſtemper by” itſelf, leſs ſuitable to the defign ac- 
tical writer. Thus he uſhers ina diſeaſe with my a 5 ſerip· 
tion ag is ſufficient. to-raiſe a juſt idea of it. In the next 

place, he enquires into its cauſe; Jayicg it down for a rule, 

that it is impoſhble for any one, who is ignorant either of the 
nature or. cauſe of a diſeaſe, ever to effect the cure of it. 

After this, he proceeds to the diagnoſtics, or ſigus which 
teach how to diſtinguiſh apy particular diſtemper from all 
others; then to the cure, en ET with adjuſting the 

Ft regimen, 

2 | | 


regimen, telling us what particular exerciſe ot diet ſhould be 
choſen. or avoided: and, at laſt, to the uſe of medicines, al- 
ways preſcribing firſt ſuch as are ſimple, and then thoſe that 
are more compound. He was the firſt that opened the jugular” 
veins; and the firſt that uſed cantharides by way of bliſter for” 
the gout. Though upon the whole he appears to have been 
a rational and regular phyſi ician, yet we find ſome things in 
him, which ſavour of the empirie and the man of ſuper- 
ſtition. What, for inſtance, can be more ſuperſtitious than 
his adviſing a piece of an old ſail- cloth, taken from a ſhip- 
wrecked veſſel, to be tied to the right arm for ſeven weeks 
together, for the epilepſy ? than the heart of a lark tied to the 
left thigh for a colic? than carrying a piece of 'load-ſtone, or 
a line of Homer engraved on a plate of fave when the moon 
is in Libra, for the gout? His works have been printed at 1 
Baſil, at Paris, and at London | 
TRAPEZUNTIUS (Groxervs}; one of thoſs: learnie# 
men who brought the Greek language into the Weſt, juſt 
before the reſurrection of letters, was a native of Candia or 
Creie, and born about 1396. He came firſt 'to- Venice, 
and paſſed thence to Rome, where he taught rhetoric and 
philoſophy ſeveral years. This was under the pontificate of 
Eugenius IV. about which time Theodorus Gaza came to 
Italy, and was his rival. He was ſec to Eugenius, as 
be was to his ſucceſſor Nicolas V. and lived in plenty and 
happineſs for a long time; but | afterwards, being involved in 
quarrels with _ Valla, and others, he went to Naples, at 
the ſolicitation of king Alphonſus, who ſettled on him 
2 good penſion. In the year 1465, he made à viſit to 
bis country, and returned thence by Conſtantinople to 
Rome. He lived to be extremely old; and it is ſaid, that, 
before he died, he grew a perfect child, forgetting all he had 
ever learned, even to his own name. Some have imputed 
this to illneſs, others to diſappointment and vexation, for 
having received from pope Sixtus IV. what! he thought an 
inconfiderable recompence for ſome of his works; an hun- 
dred ducats was the ſum. And they add, that; as he returned 


from tlie palace, he flung it into the Tider, ſaying; * Periere 


labores, pereat & eorum ingrata merces: but” they ſeem to 
| have confounded his ſtory wich Thęodore Gaza's. He died 
at Rome in 1485, aged near go. He had a goed portion of 
that ſavage ſpirit which prevailed among the ſearned of thoſe 
times; was proud, conceited, dog matical, impatient of con- 
tradiction, quatrelſome; and N eee as eee TY wy 
io falfify the maxim of Ovid, 

| #6 —ijngenuas didicifſe adellter arte OP 
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trary, not only conyeyed the general ideas of his author, but 
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5 He wrote a great many works, both in, Greek and in Latin: 
he tranſlated alſo, like the reſt of bis fellow-trayellers, maay 
of the antient Greek authors into Latin, as this indeed was 
their proper buſineſs; but his tranſlations were not good. 
Huetius, ſpeaking of him as. a tranſlator, ſays, Nonnun- 
uam auctorem intra eas concludit anguſtias, ut tota ejus mem- 
Gs recidat;; quorum. & ordinem quandoque audet pervertere. 
Nativgs præterea K rimatur feliciter, neque polite 
reddit; & quibus ſolis excuſari poteſt interpretationis lieentia, 
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vel 9 77 5 elegantias, vel aſſequi ſe poſſe deſperavit. 


ITRAPP (Josspu), an Engliſh divine, of excellent parts 
and learning, was the ſecond ſon of Mr. Joſeph Trapp, rector 
of Cherington, in Glouceſterſhire, at Which place he was 
born in 157. He had a private education, under bis father, 


who. inſtrufted him in the languages ; and, when he was fit 


for the univerſity, ſent bim to Wadham-college in Oxford, 


where be took the degree of M. A. May 13, 1502, and was 
choſen fellow. He was greatly diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill in 


the belles lettres; and, in 1708, was choſen to the. profeſſor- 


= - 


ſhip. of poetry, which was founded by Dr. Henry Birkhead; 
formerly fellow. of All-ſouls-college, with this condition, that 
the place of lecturer can, only be holden for ten years. He was 
the firſt profeſſor, and publiſhed his lectures under the title of 
« Prælectiones poetica; the firſt volume of which is dedi- 
cated to Mr, Secretary St. John; to whoſe father, in the early 


part of his life, he had been chaplain. He has ſhewn there, 


in very elegant Latin, how perfectly he underſtood every ſpe- - 
cies. of poetry, what noble rules he was capable of laying. 
down, and how critically and rightly he could give directions 


towards the forming a juſt poem. He ſhewed afterwards, by 
his tranſlation of Virgil, that a man may be able to direct, 
who cannot execute; that is, may have the critic's judge- 
ment without. the poet's fire. Trapp has ſtuck cloſe to 


Virgil in every line ; has expreſſed, indeed, the defign, the 
charaQters, contexture, and moral, of his poem; in ſhort, has 

given Virgil's account of the actions. Dryden, on the con- 
conveyed. them with the, ſame majeſty ard fire, has led you 
through every battle with, fear and trembling, has ſoothed you 


* | 


in the tender ſcenes, and enchanted. you with the flowers of 


poetry. Virgil, contemplated through the medium. of I rapp, 


appears an accurate writer; and the “ Ancid” a well-con- , 


e pe; 1 n 4 } 2: & Bn ded 13 & n + F235 + 2 * 8 
ducted fable; but, diſcerned in Dry den's page, he glows as 


with fire from heaven, and the Aneid” is a continued ſe- 

| | | t and ſublime. 3 
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in Middleſex, of Chriſt- church in Newgate-ftreet, and St. 
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Leonard's in Foſter-lane, London, with the leQureſhips of 
St. Lawrence Jewry and St. Martin's in the Field's : his 
very high-church principles were probably the reaſon why he 
did not riſe higher. He was chaplain to the lord chancellor 
of Ireland in 1711; and publiſhed itt that year A Character 
of the preſent Set of Whigs, which Swift, who conveyed it 
to the printer, calls * a very fcurvy piece; (ſee the Journal 
to Stella, May 14, 1711). In a ſhort time after, he printed 
at Dublin a poem on the duke of Ormond, which was re- 
printed at London, „and the printer ſold juſt eleven of 
them;?* (ſee Journal, Avg. 24, 1711.) Having mentioned | 
to Stella, that Trapp and Sacheverell had been to viſit him; 
Swift adds, Trapp is a coxcomb, and the other is not very 
deep; and their judgement in things of wit and ſenſe is mira-, 
culous.” (Journal, March 17, 1711-12). He died Nov. 22, 
1747, and left behind him the character of a pathetic and in- 
ſtructive preacher, an excellent ſcholar, a diſcerning critic, and 
a very exemplary. liver. Four volumes of his Sermons'” 
have been publiſhed. He is the author, likewiſe, of a plece, 
intituled, The Church of England defended againſt the 
falſe reaſoning of the Church of Rome.” He wrote a tra- 
gedy called © Abramuls, or, Love and Empire; aQted in 
1704, and dedicated to the lady Harriet Godolphin. Several 
occaſional poems were written by him in Engliſh ; and there 
is one Latin poem of his in the Muſe Anglicane.” 
Laſtly, he tranſlated ** Milton's Paradiſe Loft” into Latin 
verſe, with little ſucceſs, as will be eafily imagined; and, as 
he publithed it at his own expence, was a. conſiderable loſer. 
He certainly might have beſtowed his time, and pains, and 
money, better. VVV F 
TREMELLIUS (Immanvuer), a Proteſtant . divine of 
great learning, and famous particularly for a Latin tranſlation 
of the Bible, was born at Ferrara in 1510. He was the ſon 
of a Jew, and was educated with ſuch care as to become a2 
great maſter in the Hebrew tongue; but was converted to 
Chriſtianity by the celebrated Peter Martyr, and went with 
him to Lucca. Afterwards, leaving Italy altogether, he went 
into Germany, and ſettled at Argentine; whence he proceeded 
to England in the reign of Edward VI. after whoſe death he 
returned to Germany, and taught Hebrew in the ſchool of 
Hornbach. Thence he was invited to Heidelberg, under 
the eleftor palatine Frederic III. where he was profeſlor of 
the Hebrew tongue, and tranſlated the Syriac Teſtament into 
Latin. There alſo he undertook a Latin tranſlation of the 
Bible out of Hebrew, and aſſociated Franciſcus Junius, to 
him in that work. His next remove was to Sedan, at the 
requeſt of the duke of Bulloin, to be the Hebrew profeſſor 
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lating to the public. Theſe were continued for almoſt three 


« 


years with very great reputation; but there were ſome 


: Co * hs 83 _ 4 4 1 WT | 2 | 
in his new univerſity, whete he died, 1580, in his joth 


name of Cato,” upon various and important ſubjects re- 


among them, written by Mr. Trenchard, under the name of 


% Diogenes,” upon ſeveral points of religion, which were 


thought exceptionable, and animadverted upon. Thus Mr. 


John Jackſon wrote * A Defence of human Liberty,” in 
anſwer to Cato's Letters,” in 1725: Mr. Gordon after: 
wards collected the papers written by Mr. Trenchard and 
himſelf, and publiſhed them in four volumes, 12mo, under 
the title of Cato's Letters; or Eſſays on Liberty civil or re- 


ligious, and other important ſubje&s;” the fourth edition 
of which, corrected, was printed in 1737. It was imagined 
at the time, that lord Moleſworth had a chief, at leaſt a con - 
Eos hand in, thoſe letters; but Mr. Gordon affures us, in 

lication of them to John Milner, eſq. that this noble 
perſon never wrote a line in them, nor contributed a thought 


the 
C 2 | __ towards 
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towards them. As to the purport and defign of them, Mr. 
Gordon ſays, that * as they were the work of no faction or 
cabal, nor calculated for any lucrative or ambitious ends, or 
to ſerve the purpoſes of any party whatſoeyer, but attacked 
falſehood and diſhoneſty in all ſhapes and parties, without 
| 


* 


temporizing with any, doing juſtice to all, even to the weakeſt 
and moſt unfaſhionable, and maintaining the principles of 
liberty againſt the practices of both parties; ſo they were 
dropped without any ſordid compoſition, and without any 
conſideration, ſave that it was judged that the public, after all its 
terrible convulſions, was become calm and ſafe. They had treated | 
of moſt of the ſabje&s important to the world, and meddled 
with public meaſures and public men only in great inſtances,” 
Mr. Trenchard was member of parliament for Taunton 
in Somerſetthire, and died, in 1723, of an ulcer in his kidneys. 
He is faid to have thought too much and with too much ſo- 
licitude, to have done what he did too intenſely and with too 
much vigour and activity of the head, which cauſed him many 
bodily diforders, and is ſuppoſed at laſt to have worn out the 
ſprings of life. He left no writings at all behind him, but 
two or three looſe papers, once intended for Cato's Letters. 
Mr. Anthony Collins, in the manuſcript catalogue of his 
library, afcribes to him the following pieces: The na- 
tural hiſtory of Superſtition, 1709.“ * Conſiderations on 
the public debts, 1709.” © Compariſon of the propoſals of 
the Bank and South-Sea company, 1719.” Letter of 
thanks, &c. 1719.” * Thoughts on the Peerage-bill, 1919.” 
And “ Reflections on the Old Whig, 1719.“ Mr. Gordon; 
who has drawn his character at large in the preface above 
cited, tells us in his dedication, that he has ſet him no higher 
| than his own great abilities and many virtues ſet him; that his 
Bp failings were ſmall, his talents extraordinary, his probity 
| equal; and that he was one of the worthieſt, one of the ableſt, 
[ | one - the moſt uſeful, men that ever any country was bleſſed 
| withal.“ | 1 FO Fg NN 
|  TRISSINO (Jonx Gerorct), an Italian poet, was born 
at Vicenza, of an antient and noble family, in 1478. He 
loſt his father at ſeven years old; yet, having a paſſion for 
letters, applied himſelf ardently to his ſtudies. When he had 
| gone through a courſe of rhetoric and philoſophy, he went to 
1 Milan, -in order to learn the Greek tongue under Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles; and, out of gratitude to this maſter, 
il _ erected a monument to him after his death in the church of 
j | St. Sauveur. Afterwards he cultivated mathematical learning, 
I! and made a very conſiderable progreſs in it; omitting in the 
it mean time no opportuities of exerciſig himſelf in the Ttalian 
poetry, for which he had a natural turn, and in time be- 
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came famous. At two and twenty years of age he went to 
Rome, where he acquired the friendſhip of all the learned; 
and ſome have pretended, that from this commerce he drew. 
all his knowledge and taſte for letters and ſciences, having till 
then been very idle and ignorant; but there is no foundation 
for this ſuppoſition. He returned to Vicenza; and, in 1 503, 
married a lady of whom he was extremely fond, and with 
whom he lived in perfect happineſs. After his marriage, he 
ſought tranquillity in a country - life, and retired to a family- 
eſtate at Criceoli, upon the river Aſtego, where he cultivated 
poetry and the ſciences without interruption. He built here 
a very magnificent houſe, of which he himſelf drew the plan, 
for he was well ſkilled in architecture; and it was under him, 


and from the conſtruction of this houſe, that Andreas Palla- 


dio, afterwards ſo great a maſter, learned the firſt principles of 


Triſſino was enjoying himſelf in this retreat with great 
tranquillity and content, when he loſt his beloved wife, after 
having had two ſons by her, Francis and Julius. This loſs 
made him quit the country, and fly to Rome; where, under 
the preſſure of the ſevereſt affliction, he compoſed a tragedy, 
called, Sophoniſba.” This was received with prodigious 
applauſe, and by order of Leo X. acted with the utmoſt pomp 
and magnificence. If it was not the firſt, as ſome affirm, it 
was undoubtedly the moſt perfect production of the kind 


which had then appeared among the moderns; and Taſſo 


himſelf made no ſcruple to compare it with the tragedies of 
the antients. But Triſſino had other talents beſides that of 
making verſes; he was very. well formed for bufineſs, and 
therefore Pope Leo ſent him, in 1516, to negotiate ſome im- 
portant affairs with the emperor Maximilian, which he did 
with good ſucceſs. 'Triflino made himſelf very agreeable to 
the emperor as well as to his ſucceſſor Charles V. and he 
was employed by both with great confidence. It appears alſo 


from the Latin letters of Bembus, written in the name of 


Leo X. that this pope ſent Triſſino to Venice in 1516, and 
that he reſided at that court ſome months. Upon the death 
of Leo in 1526, he retired to his own country, and married a 


ſecond wife in 1526, by whom he had a fon named Ciro, 


who engroſſed his affection. However, pope Clement VII. 


who was no ſtranger to his various merit, recalled him after- 


wards to Rome, and gave him many marks of his eſteem. 
He ſent him to Charles V. and to the Republic of Venice; 
and, when that emperor was crowned at Bologna in 1530, 
Triflino had the honour to be one of the Pope's tra- 
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He was ede eech in troubles of a domeſtic | 
which did not end but with his life. Julius, the only re- 
maining ſon by his firſt wife, could not bear his mother-in- 
law; he was alſo extremely offended at the partiality ſhewn by: 
Triffino to Ciro, the child of his ſecond ' marriage. From 
theſe unhappy ſources things grew daily more and more in- 
flamed, till at length Triſſino, conceiving an averſion ues 
reſolved to diſinherit him, and to leave his whole eſtate to 
Ciro. Julius, aware of this, commenced a ſuit at law againſt 
his father for his mother's jointure, which, after a proceſs; of 
ſome years, was determined in his favour. He then made a 
ſeizure of his father's houſe and eſtate, which afflicted Triſſino 
to that degree, that he went to Rome 1 in I 549, and died there 
the year following. — 
All the works of Triffino were printed j in 2 poder ul ae 
Verona, in 1729; the firſt containing his poems, the frond 
his proſe pieces. His grand performance is * La Italia libe. 
rata da Gotti,” printed firſt at Rome in 1547, 8vo. Vol- 
| taire has criticiſed it in the following 1 manner: „The Italian | 
tongue,” ſays he, © was at the end of the fifteenth. century 
brought to the perfection in which it continues now, and in 
which it will continue ſo long as Taſſo in poetry, and Machi- 
ave] in proſe, ſhall be the ſtandards of ſtyle. Taſſo was in 
| his childhood when Triſſino, the author of the firſt tragedy 
written in a modern language, ventured to attempt an epic 
poem. He took for his ſubject Italy deliver from the. 
Goths by Beliſarius, under the empire of Juſtinian.” The 
ſubje& was great and noble; the execution, although very 
mean, was yet ſucceſsful ; and this dawning ſhone in an age of 
darkneis, till it was entirely abſorbed in the broad day of Taſſo. 
Triſſino was a man of great genius and extenſive capacity. 
He was employed by Leo X. in many important affairs, and 
had much fucceſs in his embaſſy to Charles V. but at laſt he 
fſäacrificed bis ambition and worldly proſpects to his love of 
letters, which at that time were reputed bonourable, becauſe 
they were newly revived in Europe, and in the glory of their 
prime. He was juſtly charmed with the beauties of Homer, 
and yet his great fault 1s to have imitated him; for, imitation 
requires more genius and more art than is commonly imagined. 
The flowers of the antients appear withered when gathered 
by unſkilful hands; yet nothing is more common than to ſee 
| 1 mangle Homer and Virgil in their own productions, 
and ſcreen themſelves under theſe great names, without con- 
ſidering, that the very things which are to be admired in theſe 
antients are ridiculous in their works. However, I do not 
mention Triflino only to point out his faults, but to give him 
the praiſes he 5 deſeryes, for having been che firſt modern 
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in Europe b who attempted an epic poem in a vulgar tongue 


and in blank verſe; for not having been guilty of a ſingle 


quibble in his works, although he was an Italian, and for 
having introduced fewer magicians and enchanted heroes than 
any writer of his nation. | e 


. TROGUS (Pomrs1vs), a reſpectable Latin hiſtorian, who 
wrote a hiſtory of the world to the time of Auguſtus. 
kit TROMMILUS (ABRAHAM), @ Proteſtant born at Gro- 
ningen in 1633, Where he performed the paſtoral office for a 
great number of years. He was author of a Greek Con- 
cordance of the Old Teſtament,” which is in conſiderable 

repute... * 258 | 1 5 
TRUMBU LI (Wu TLIAM, LL. D.) the friend and cor- 
reſpondent of Pope, is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon [A] of 
William Trumbull, eſq. M. P. for the county of Berks in 


1636. His education was in the univerſity of Oxford, where 


he was originally of St. John's college, but afterwards fellow 
of All-Souls, and admitted LL. B. Oct 12, 1659, LL. D. 
July 6, 1667. He became an advocate in doctors commons, 
one of the clerks of the ſignet. nd chancellor and vicar ge- 
neral of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, for which lait two offices 
his patent bears date June 13, 157i. Nov. 21, 1684, he 
received the honour of knighthood ; and in Nov. 108 5, was 
ſent envoy extraordinary to France. In the hegi ning of 


1687, he went an ambaſſador to the Ottoman Porte, and 


there continued till 1591. In 1685. he was elected M. P for 
Eaſt Loo in Cornwall; and, in 1595, both for he univerſity 
of Oxford, and Heyden in Vorkihir: May 3, 1695, he had 
the ſeals given him as paid of ſtate, but reſigned them 
, or where he was huried, is 
not exactiy known, The character which bithop Burner 


gives of him, on his own knowledge, is this: „ dir William 
- Trumbull was the eminenteſt of all our civilians, and much 


the beſt plead-r in thoſe courts ; and was a learned, a diligent, 


and a virtuous man. Hg was enyoy at Paris when the 


ediQ that repealed the. edit of Nantz was paſſed, and ſaw the 
violence of the perſecutors, and acted a great and worthy part 
in barbouring many, in recovering their effects, and in con- 
veying thei: jewels and plate to England ; which diſguſted the 


England.” 


f ; [4] | His grondf ther Was | William | Chailes 1. There is mort account of 
Trumbul , eſq. was one of the clerks his eſcendants in the am y monu- 


court of France, and was not yery accepiable to the court of 


of e privy council in the reign. of e in the church of Eaft amſtead, 


R J. and envey o the court of 
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_. TRYPHIODORUS, an antient Greek poet, of whom 
remains a poem of about 700 lines, intituled This aN, Or, 
The Deſtruction of Troy.“ Fey particulars are known of 
him, and hardly any with certainty. We learn from Suidas, 
that he was an Egyptian; but nothing can he determined 
concerning his age. Some have fancied him older than Vitgil, 
but without the leaſt colour of probability, © Others have 
made him à contemporary with Quintus Calaber, Nonnus, 
Coluthus, and Muſzus, who wrote the poem on Hero and 
Leander, becauſe they fancied a reſemblance between his ſtyle 
and theirs; but this is a precarious argument, nor is it better 
known when theſe authors lived. All therefore that can be 
, reaſonably ſuppoſed concerning the age of Tryphiodorus is, 
that he lived between the reigns of Severus and Anaſtaſius; 
the former of whom died at the beginning of the third'cen=- 
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tury, and the latter at the beginning of the fixtn. 
His reputation among the antients, if we may judge from 
their having given him the title of grammarian, was very con- 
ſiderable; for, though the word Grammarian be now applied 
to perſons altogether attentive to the minutiæ of language, 
yet it was antiently a title of honour, and particularly be- 
' Rowed on ſuch as wrote well and politely in every way. The 
writings of this author were extremely numerous, as we learn 
from their titles preſerved by Suidas ; yet none of them are 
come down to us, except the poem above-mentioned: What 
accounts we have of them, however, do not convey the 
higheſt idea of his abilities and taſte, as will appear from 
Mr. Addiſon's deſcription of his Odyſſey, This inimitable 
writer, after having propoſed to ſpeak of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
falſe wit among the antients, goes on in the following man- 
ner: The fult I ſhall produce are the Lipogrammatiſts, or, 
Letter-droppers, of antiquity, that would take an exception, 
without any reaſon, againſt ſone particular letter in the alpha. 
bet, ſo as not to admit it once into a whole poem. One Try- 
phiodorus was a great maſter in this kind of writing. 115 
compoſed an Odyſſey, or epic poem on the adventures f 
Ulyſſes, conſiſting of four and twenty books, having entirel 
baniſhed the letter A from his firſt book, which was called 
© Alpha,” as acus 4 non lucendo, becauſe there was not an Alpha 
in it. His ſecond book was inſcribed Beta? for the ſame 
reaſon; in ſhort, the poet excluded the whole four and twenty 
letters in their turns, and ſhewed them, one after another, 
that he could do his buſineſs without them. It muſt have been 
very pleaſant to baye ſeen this poet avoiding the reprobate 
letter, as much as another would a falſe quantity; and making 
his eſcape from 1t through the feveral Greek dialects, when he 
Vas preſſed with it in any particular ſyllable. For, the moſt 
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apt and elegant word in the whole language was rejected, like 
a diamond with à flaw in it, if it appeared Memithed with 2. 
wrong letter. 1 ſhall only obferve upon this head, that if 
the work 1 have here mentioned had been now extant, the 
Odyſſey of Tryphiodorus in all probability would have been 


oftener quoted by our learned pedants than the Odyſſey of 


Homer. What a perpetual fund would it have been of obſo- 


lete words and pluales, unuſual barbariſms and ruſticities, 
fell ugs and complicated dialects! I make no queſtion, 

but it would have been looked upon as one of the moſt valu- 

able treaſures of the Greek tongue.” . 


- ” . N * * 


The firſt edition of Tryphiodorus's . Deſtructionof Troy“ 


was publiſhed at Venice by Aldus, together with Quintus 


Calaber's ** Paralipomena,”” and Coluthus's Poem on the rape 
of Helen. It was afterwards reprinted at ſeveral places, par- 

_ ticularly at Francfort in the year 1588, by Friſchlinus, who 

not only reſtored many corrupted. paſſages in the original, 


but added two Latin verſions, one in proſe, the other. in verſe. 


That in verſe wa: reprinted with the Greek at Oxford 1742s 


in 8vo, with aw Engliſh tranſlation in verſe; and notes upon 


boch the Greek and the Engliſh by J. Merrick of Trinitj- 


cones: L | 3 1 1 * f 4 
TUCKER (ABR AUM), efq. a curious and original 


_ thinker, was a gentleman of affluent fortune, and author of 
„The Light of N ature purſued,” 9 vols, 8vo, of which the 
five firſt volumes were publiſhed by himſelf in 1768, under 


the aſſumed name of Edward Search, Eſq.” and the four 


laſt after his death, in 1777, as © The poſthamous Work of 


Abraham Tucker Eſq. publiſhed from his manuſcript as in- 
tended for the preſs by the author.” Mr. Tucker lived at 
Betchworth-caſtle, near Dorking, in Surrey; an eftate which 


he purchaſed in' the early part of his life. He married the 
daughter of Edward Barker, eſq. by whom he had two 
dau OL 


hters, one of whom married Sir Henry St. John 


and died in his life. time; the other ſurvived, and now lives 


FA 


at Betchworth-caſtle. He loſt bis eyeſight a few: years 
before his death, which happened in 1775. To ele 
him as a neighbour, landlord, father, and magiſtrate, it 
would be neceffary to mention the moſt amiable qualities 
in each. It js unneceffary to add, that he was very ſin- 


cerely regretted by all who had the pleaſure of his acquain- 


*.% 


tance, and who ſtood connected with him in any of thoſe 
/ eo Os anc 


TUNSTALL. (Janzs), a learned Engliſhman; was born 


about 1 10, and educared at St. John's college in Cambridge, 


ſtituted to the rectory of Sturm rmer in E 
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of which he became fellow and a 1 tutor. He Was 
ir ex in 1739, and, 
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which he paſſed, was a diligent obſerver of the ſo 
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in 2741, elected public orator of the univerſity. He aſter- 
wards became chaplain to Potter, abp. of Canterbury; and 


vas there a perſon of ſuch ſoft and equal civility as to make it 
faid. after he left Lambeth, that © many a man came there, 
as Chaplain, humble, but that none ever departed ſo except 
Dr. Tunſtall.” He was created D. D. at Cambridge in 1944; 


was collated by the abp. to the rectory of Great Chart, in 


Kent, and to the vicarage of Rochdale in Lancaſhire, Nov. 
1752, given him by abp. Hutton, who married his wife's 


aunt. He died March 28, 1772. 1 . 
His writings are, 1. Epiſtola ad virum eruditum Conyers 


Middleton, &c. Cant, 1741,” 8vo. In this work, he calls in 
_ queſtion the genuineneſs of the Letters between Cicero and Bry- 


tus, of which Dr. Middleton had made great uſe in his ele- 
gant *© Hiſtory of Cicero's Life:“ and thews, that he had 


not paid ſufficient attention to the letters to Atticus and his 


brother Quintus. 2. Obſervations on the preſent collect ion 


ol Epiſtles between Cicero and Brutus This was to confirm 
what he had before advanced, and by way of anſwer to 


a preface of Middleton's to an edition of the Epiſtles. Mr. 
Markland, in a private letter, fays, **1 have read over Mr. 


Tunſtall's bock, twice more, tince I came hither; and am 
more and more confirmed, that it can never be anſwered.” 


3 © Sermon before the Houſe of Commons, May 29, 1746. 


4. A Vindication of the Power of the State to prohibit 


Clandeſtine Marriages, &c. 1955” 5. Marriage in Society 


Rated, &c. in a 2d Letter to Dr. Stebbing, 1755.” 6. ** Aca- 


demica: part the firſt, containing Diſcourſes upon Natural 


and Revealed Religion, a Concio, and a 1 heſis.“ The ſecond 


part he did not live to publiſh; but it is ſuppoſed to make 


The Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion,” publiſhed 


after his death, in to. | TOR: a 

Among Dr. Birch's Mf. in the Britiſh Muſeum, is a col- 
tection of letters from Dr. I unſtall to the earl of Oxford, in 
1738, and 1739, on Ducket's Atheiſtical Letters, and the 
proceedings thereon. | Z 
ILL (JErRHRO), a gentleman of an antient family in 
Yorkſhire, deſerves honourable mention in this work, al- 
though we can ſay little as to his biography, as the firſt in- 
ventor of the drill-plough, and the firſt Engliſhman, perhaps 


the firſt writer antient or modern, who attempted with any 


tolerable degree of ſucceſs to reduce agriculture to ct rtain and 
uniform principles. After an education at one of our uni- 
verſities, and being admitted a barriſter of the Temple, he 
made the tour ot Europe, and, in every 8 through 

il, culture, 


and vegetable productions. On his return to England, he 


married, 
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puarried, and ſettled in u paternal farm in Oxfordſhire, where 


e purſued an' infinite number of agricultural experiments, till 
y intenſe application, vexatious toil, and too frequently ex- 
poſing himſelf to the yiciffitudes of heat and cold in the open 
fields, be contracted a diſorder in his breaſt, which, not being 


found curable in England, obliged him a ſecond time to travel, 


and to ſeek a cure in the milder climates of France and Italy. 
Here he again attended more minutely to the culture of thoſe 
countries; and, having little elſe to do, he employed himſelf, 


during three years refidence abroad, to reduce his abſervations 
to writing, with a view of once more endeavouring to intro- 
| duce them into practice, if ever he ſhould be ſo happy as to 


recover his health. and be able to undergo the fatigues of a 


| Jecond attempt. From the climate of Montpelier, and the 


waters of that ſalutary ſpring, he found in a few months that 
relief which all the power of phyſio could not afford him at 


home; and he returned to appearance perfectly repaired in 
his conftitution, but greatly embarraſſed in his fortune. Part 


of his eſtate in Oxfordſhire he had ſold, and before his de- 
irture had ſettled his family on a farm of his own, called 
R Farm, near Hungerford in Berkſhire, where he 
returned with a firm reſolution to perfect his former under- 
taking, having, as he thought, deviſed means during his ab- 
ſence to obviate all difficulties, and to force his new huſbandry 


into practice by the ſucceſs of it, in ſpite of all the oppoſition 


that ſhould be raiſed by the lower claſs of huſbandmen againſt 


it. He reviſed and rectified all his old inſtruments, and con- 


trived new ones proper for the different ſoils of his new farm; 
and he now went on pretty ſucceſsfully, though not rapidly, 
nor much leſs expenſively, in the proſecution of his new 
ſyſtem. He demonſtrated to all the world the good effects of 
his horſe-hoeing culture; and by raifing crops of wheat with- 


out dunging for thirteen years together in the ſame field, equal 


in quantity, and ſuperior in quality, to thoſe of his neigh- 
bours in the ordinary courſe, he demonſtrated the truth of 
his own doctrine, that labour and arrangement would ſupply 
the place of dung and fallow, and would produce more corn 


at an equal or leſs expence. But though Mr. Tull was ſuc- 


ceſsful in demonſtrating that this might be done, he was not 
fo happy in doing it himſelf. His expences were enhanced 


various ways, but . chiefly by the ſtupidity of workmen in 
conſtructing his inſtruments, and in the aukwardneſs and 
wickedneſs of his ſervants, who, becauſe they did not or would 
not comprehend the uſe them, ſeldom failed to break ſome 
eſſential part or other, in order to render them-uſeleſs. Theſe 
_ "diſadvantages were diſcernible only to Mr. Tull himſelf; the 
advantages attending the new. huſbandry were now viſible 10 


ec 737 


all the world; and it was now that Mr. Tull was prevailed 
upon, by the ſolicitations of the neighbouring gentlemen who 
were witneſſes of its utility, to publiſh his theory, illuſtrated 
by. a genuine account of the reſult of it in practice, which he 
engaged to do, and faithfully performed at no trivial expence. 5 
His firſt publication was a Specimen” only in 17313 
which was followed in 1733 by An Eſſay on Horſe-hoeing 
Huſbandry, 17 33, folio; a work of ſo much reputation, that 
0 it was tranſlated into French by Mr. Du Hamel. From this 
Tel | time to 1730, he continued to make ſeveral improvements in 
6 his metbod of cultivating wheat; and to publiſh at different 
times anſwers to · ſuch objections as had been made to his 
huſbandry by * thoſe literary vermin that are as injurious to 
the agriculture of England, as the fly is to our turnips. We 
or uſe here the words of a noble writer, who condeſcended to 
= prefix an. advertiſement to a poſthumous. publication. of the 
| late Mr. Francis Forbes, intituled, The extenſive Practice 
Xp of the New Huſbandry, 1778, 8vo, a work which endea- - 
. | voured to revive the ideas and practice of Mr. Tull, who died 


Jan. 3, 1740 red”. „ % ha ct 
if  TURNEBUS (Ap RIAN), an illuſtrious. French critic, © 
== was born in 1512, at Andely, a town in Normandy, of a 
| gentleman's family, but in no great circumſtances. Authors 
have diſputed much about the. ſpelling his French name; but 
his Latin name all agree to be Turnebus. He went to Paris 
at eleven years of age, and made an amazing progreſs. in 
claflical literature and criticiſm. He was happily formed with 
all the qualities which could enable a man to excel; quick 
apprehenſion, admirable judgement, great penetration, and a 
moſt tenacious memory, Add to this, that he was indefati- 
gable in applying, inſomuch that it is remarked of him, as 
it was alſo of Budæus, that he ſpent ſome hours in ſtudy, 
even on the day he was married. He acquired,” after he was 
grown up, ſo extenſive a reputation for his learning, that 
Italians, Spaniards, Germans, and Engliſh, all made him 
reat offers, if he would honour them with his reſidence: 
| Et are told, that he choſe to be poor in his owu country, 
rather than rich in any other. He taught polite literature, 
firſt at Toulouſe; and afterwards, in 1547, went to be Greek 
profeſſor at Paris, whither his great name drew ſcholars to 
him from all parts of Europe. In 1552, he took upon him 
the care of the royal preſs for the Greek books; but quitted 
this office in 1555, upon being admitted into the number of 
the royal profeſſors. He died June 12, 1565, leaving his wiſe 
big of her fixth child. ö „„ 5 931 3 13 5 0 
It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the elogies that have been 
made upon this excellent man; all the learned * | 
Ez 5 conſent, 
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ſent, 8 of bim in the higheſt terms; even the Scar 

Scioppius, who have ſcarcely ſpoken well of any 
body elſe, Lambinus, indeed, though he allowed him every 
thing, accuſed him of Having tranſcribed from his ** Com- 


- 


mentaries upon'Cicero;” and Muretus did the fame ; but Lip- 


| us could not forbear crying out upon this, O Jupiter 


audire hæc? ut plagiarius fit Turnebus? non credam hoc 
ſexcentis Lambinis. O Jupiter! do you hear theſe things? 
that Turnebus is a plagiary? I would not believe fix hn Bol 


Lambins in this.” Whar made Turnebus ſo univerſally 
beloved was tlie great ſweetneſs of his temper, which he even 


ſhewed by a. virgin modeſty in his countenance. This was 
an extraordinary quality, and ought to be the more noted in a 
critic, becauſe it has deen obſerved, that the candour and 
good nature of the men of that order bave not been always 
proportionable to cheir learning. Wh Montaigne has faid 
of Turnebus, in his chapter of pedants, is ſo very much to 
his credit, that it would be injuſtice to him not to tranſcribe 
it. Whoever,” ſays he, ſhall narrowly pry into, and 
thoroughly fift this ſort of men, will find, for the moſt part, 

that they neither underſtand others, nor themſelves ; and that 

their memories are indeed full enough, but the judgement, 
totally void and empty. Some ought yet to be excepted, 
whoſe own nature has of itſelf formed them better, as I have 
obſerved for example of Adrianus Turnebus, He never 
made any other profeſſion than that of mere learning only; 
and in that is, in my opinion, the greateſt man that has been. 
theſe thouſand years. Let he had nothing at all in him of 
the pedant, but the wearing of his gown, and a little exterior 
air and manner, which could not be civilized to the garb;z—. 
but, within, there was not a more illuſtrious and polite foul. 
living upon earth. T have often purpoſely put him upon ar- 
guments quite foreign to his profeſſion, in which I found he 

had fo clear an inſiglit, ſo quick an apprehenſion, and ſo ſalid. 
a judgement, that a man would have thought he had never 
practiſed any other thing but arms, and been all his life em- 
ployed' in affairs of ſtate. And theſe are great and vigorous. 
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Et meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan. L 7 7 4 


printed in one vol. folio at Straſpurg, 1600: his Adverſaria, 
3 vols. folio, had been printed at Paris before. They conſiſt 
chiefly, of criticiſms upon antient authors in general, and. 
Latin verſions from ſome of the Greeks. Huetius ſays, that 
« he * every quality which is neceſſary for a n 
| | EPR, 2, ator x 
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ſlator; for, he underſtood Greek thoroughly, aid iurned if 
into elegant Litin, cloſely and without departihg. in the leaſt 
toi his author, yet in a clear and pleaſant x ag 1 
TVE (Cükisrop RRR), born at Weſtminſtet, and brought 


*2ax? 


1 


ward, and probably to the other children of Henry VIII. In 
| 1546, he was admitted to the degree of 4 in muſic at 
1 Cambtidge; and; in 1548, was incorporated a member of the 
ol! univefſity of Oxford; in the reigy of queen Elizabeth he 
was organiſt of the royal Chapel, and a man of ſome literature. 


ſpeaking of his compoſitions, ſays they are antiquated, and 

not at all valued, there are very few, compotitions for the 
Church, of equal merit with his anthems. | 

In an old Se or ſcenical hiſtory, whichever it is pro- 

per to call it, with the following whimſical title, * When 

you ſee me you know me, by ee Rowley, ptinted in 

1623, wherein are repreſented in the manner of à drama. 

ſome of the reinarkable events during the reign of Henry VIII; 
is a converſation between prince Edward and Dr. Tye on the 
ſubject of muſic, which; for its curioſity, Sit John Hawkins 


mentioned in this dialogue, were never completed; but the 
Wyllyam Seres, with the following quaint title; “ The 


dedicated to the kynges moſt excellent majeſtye by Chriftofer 

Tye, Doctor in muſyke, and one of the Gentylmen of hys . 
graces moſte honourable Chappell, wyth notes to eche Chapter, 
to ſyng and alſo to play upon the Lute, very neceſſarye for 
ſtudentes after theyr ſtudye, to fyle theyr wyttes, and alſoe for 
all Chriſtians that cannot ſynge to reade the good and godlye | 


ſtoryes of the lives of Chriſt hys Apoſtles.” | The dedication 


= is, To the vertuous and godlye learned prynce Edwarde the | 
VI.” and is in ſtanzas of alternate metre, _ ,- 
The Acts of the Apoſtles,” ſet to 2 by Dr. Tye, 


were ſung in the chapel of Edward VI. and probably in other 

= | _ places where choral ſervice was performed; but the ſucceſs of 

f them not anſwering the expectation of their author, he ap- 
=_ plied himſelf to another kind of ſtudy, the compoſing of mu- 

= fic to words ſelected from the Pſalms of David, in four, five, 

$f and more parts; to which ſpecies of harmony, for want of a 

0 better, the name of Anthem, a corruption of Atiphon, was 

= given. In Dr. Boyce's collection of cathedral. muſic, latel 

0 publiſhed, vol. II. is an anthem of this great muſician;: 11 
\ | will exalt thee,” a moſt perfect model for compoſition in the 


4 


*%. 


up in the royal chapel, was muſical preceptor to prince Ed- 


In mufic he was excellent; and notwithſtanding that bart | 


has tranſctibed at length. The © Acts of the Apoſtles,” 
firſt fourteen chapters thereof were, in 1553, printed by 


Ages of the Appoſtles, tranſlated into Englyſſie metre; and 


 church-ſtyle, whether we regard the melody or the . 1 
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the expreſſion or the contrivance, or, in a word, the general 
effect of the whole, In the Afhmolean MS. fof. 189, is the 
following note in the hand-writing of Antony Wood: Dr. 
Tye was a peeviſh and humourſonie man, eſpecially in his 
latter days; and ſometimes playing on the organ in the chapel 
of Qu. Eliz. which contained much muſic, but little delight 
to the ear, ſhe would ſend to the verger to tell him that he 
played out of tune; whereupon he fent word, that her ears 
were out of tune.” The fame author adds, that Dr. Tye 
reſtored church- muſic after it lad been almoſt ruined by the 
diſſolution of abbies. „ | e 
TVERS (Tmomas), an author beth in poeuy and prole, 
the friend of Johnſen, and well known to moſt of the eminent 
characters of the preſent time, was a ſtudent of the Temple in 
1753. His father intended him for the law, but the young 
man it ſeems penned a ſonnet when he ſhould: engroſs. He 
was an accompliſhed but not a profound man; and had taſte, 
and elegance of mind, flightly tinged with gleams of genius. 
He wrote ſome paſtorals and political tracts, which probably 
will not ſurvive the partiality of his particular friends. 
TYNDALE (WIrTIIAM), 4 moſt zealous Engliſh re- 
former, and memorable for having made the firſt Engliſſe 
verſion of the Bible, was horn on the borders of Wales, ue | 
time before 1500. He was of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſucking in early the doc- 
trines of Luther, and by as zealouſly propagating thofe doc- 
trines among others. Afterwards he removed to Cambridge, 
and thence went to live with a gentleman in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, in the capacity of tutor to his children. While 
he continued there, he ſhewed himſelf ſo furious for Luther, 
and ſo inveterate to the pope, that he was forced, merely for oY 
the ſecurity of his perſon, to leave the place. He next en- 3 
deavoured to get into the ſervice of Tonſtall biſhop of Dur- 
ham, but did not ſucceed. His zeal for Lutheranifm made. 
him defirous to tranſlate the New Teſtament into Engliſh ; 
and, as this could not ſafely be done in England, he went into 
Germany, where ſetting about the work, he finiſhed it in 
5. 5 It was the firſt tranſlation of it made into Engliſh.. 
e then began with the Old Teſtament, and finiſhed the five 
books of Moſes, prefixing diſcourſes to each book, as he had 
done to thoſe of the New Teſtament, At his firſt going over 
into Germany, he went into Saxany, and had much conference 
with Luther; and then, returning to the Netherlands, made 
his abode chiefly at Antwerp. During his peregrinations from 
one nnd; to another, he fuffered ſhipwreck upon the coaſt 
of Holland, and loſt all his books and papers. His tranfſla= 
tions of the Scriptures, being in the mean time ſent to wh © 
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land, made a great noiſe there; and, in the opinion of 


- 


_ clergy, aid fo much miſchief, tht a. royal procumation was 


iſſued out, prohibiting the buying or reading ſuch tranſlation 
or tranſlations. But the clergy were not ſatisfied with this: 
they knew Tyndale capable of doing infinite harm, and there- 
fore thought of nothing leſs than removing him out of the 
way. For this purpoſe, one Philips was ſent over to Ant - 
werp, who infinuated. himſelf into his company, and under 
the pretext of friendſhip betrayed him into cuſtody. . He was 
ſent to the caſtle of Filford, about eighteen miles from Ant- 


werp; and though the. Engliſh merchants at Antwerp did what 


they could to procure his releaſe, and letters were alſo ſent 
beſtirred himſelf ſo heartily, that he was tried and condemned 
to die. He was firſt ſtrangled by the hands of the common. 
hangman, and then burned near Filford-caſtle, in 1536. 
While he was tying to the ſtake, he cried with a fervent an 
loud voice, Lord, open the king of England's eyes.“ 


His ſtory is told at large in Fox's Book of Martyrs A 


Fox fays, he might be called <« England's apoſtle.” He was 


the author of many works, beſides his tranſlations of the 
Scriptures : he is ſaid to have tranflated the Bible under the 
name of Thomas Matthew. He had very uncommon abi - 
lities and learning, which, joined to great warmth and firm- 
neſs of nature, qualified him very well for the office of a 


* 


re former. 


* TYRANNION, a celebrated grammatian in te time of 
Pompey, was of Amiſus in the kingdom of Pontus, and is 


memorable for having contributed very. much to the preſer- 


vation of Ariſtotle's works. He fell into the hands of Lu- 
cullus, when that general of the Roman army defeated Mi- 
thridates, and ſeized his dominions ; but his captivity was no 


di ſadvantage to him, ſince it procured him an o Re | 


being illuſtrious at Rome, and raiſing a fortune. He ſpent it, 
among other things, in making a library of above 30,000 
volumes; and it is probably owing to his care in colſecting 
books that the writings. of Ariſtotle have not periſhed toge- 
ther with innumerable other monuments of antiquity. 1 he 
fate of that great philoſopher's works, as it is related by 
Strabo, is very remarkable. He left them, with his ſchool 


and his other bocks, to his ſcholar Theophraſtus ; and Theo- 


phraſtus left his library to Neleus, who had been his as well 
as Ariſtotle's ſcholar. \Neleus conveyed his library to Scepſis, 
a city of Troas, and in his country; and left it to his heirs, 
who, being ignorant and unlearned perſons, took no other : 
care of it than to keep it ſhut up cloſe: and, when they were 
informed of the diligence with which the kings of Pergamus, 
hg | | whole 
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2 FOR wer, ſought but for babe, tlioy-buried 
thoſe of Neleus under ground. A conſiderable. time 
their: doſcentiants! töele them dut of their priſge! ahh" Ida- 
maged by moifture: and vermin: and fold; tRoſe;of A riſtotſe 
and Thebphraſtus very deat to one | ApeVicoh; who teanſ 
then to be copied But his dphers ilb ſupplied thoſe. pad: 
which the worms had eaten aud the moiſture: efaced; ſo that 
theſe groan er, with an infinite number of errers- 
After the deatlÞ uf Appelliconz his Mhrary was; eve yed from 
Athens te Rome by  Syilaj whoſe: Ihrary-Kkehpet Ferivined 
Fyranaion, _ ark Hack ae Ariſtotle, to take the writings 
of that phltsſopher; und tom Him chen kane into the poſs 
ſeffion of the public! ods: 10.45 Iain 10 ble N 
Tytinaion tatbawby fobglars-at Ron Chorro le, lad 10 
e 
0 Tyrannion wente n boble which Atſichs 
adraieed PR ay a titmlaril we. learn ftotſi tlie” letters of 
jeere . ſcholar, asche himſelf int 
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Olyinpþo N NV. Hewas-bota-atMiletas; but lived at Athens? 
and maimtalged lilmſelf by his Elegiac Muſe, his Pipe, and bis 


Schools His ſtory is certain dne of the ſineſt of Antiquity; - 


and the r 10 his verſes has — Ip mm ts 
the rant of ther greateft herorgas) well as tlie n poets. 
The:Lacedamonians; having blocked um Meſſohe; a revolted 
city of Peloponneſub⸗ many years, and @rorm.cus catry the 
tow co? dle before it! by: adviod: of: the Pythian; Oracle ap- 
ied\ s che Athenians' for} & general! The Athenians ſent 
in tidiculeg for; -t s his 0Gea pas 
"Fol military affairs he is reported to 
— — mort and very defotmed, blind of one eyt, and 
lame into rie bargain. |: Nevertheleſs, he ſo rayiſbed the ſole 
diers\b the animating powers af his vetſe, that} though they 
had! inddd them fal ves furerof falling in the . 
— and won che dawn. Henee: gur 
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main, and have been publiſned with thoſe of the minor Greek 
poets. : e CE FL FEST © RSS SOV. 30 abr; 25 
_ - TYRWHITT (Tuomas), an excellent ſcholar, acute 


* 


critic, and moſt amiable private character, was born in the 
year 1730. Mr Tyrwhitt's father was a canon of Windſor, 
and rector of St. James's Weſtminſter: by his mother's fide 
he was grandſon of biſhop Gibſon. At the age of fix he 
went to ſchool at Kenſington, hence he was removed to Eton 
in 174m. He went to Queen's college, Oxford, in 1747, and 
was elected fellow of Merton in 1755. He proceeded at Ox- 


ford as far as maſter of arts, and in 1756 was under · ſectetary at 


war under lord Barrington. In 1761, he ſucceeded Jeremiah 
Dyſon, eſq. as principal clerk of the houſe of commons, 
which, after a period of ſix years, he reſigned to Mr, Hatſell. 
In 1584, he was elected to the office of curator to the Britiſh 
Muſeum, with his friend the very learned and deſervedly- 
eſteemed Mr. Cracherode. His publications wer numerous, 
and appeared nearly in the following order: 1. Tranſlations 
in Verſe;” Pope's Meſſiah; Philips's Splendid Shilling, 
in Latin,” and “ the eighth Iſthmian of Pindar in Engliſh.”* 
2. Obſervations and Conjectures on ſome paſſages in Shak- 
peare.” Mr. Tyrwhitt afterwards communicated many judi- 


cious remarks on our national bard to Mr. Steevens and Mr. 


Reed. 3: «© Fragmenta duo Plutarchi, 1773, from an Har- 
5 


great merit, and was only publiſhed to ſtimulate other and 
ſimilar enquiries. 4. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer,” 
in 4 vols. 8 vo. to which he afterwards added a 5th volume in 
1778. This is certainly the beſt edited Engliſh clafſic that has 
ever appeared. 5. Diſſertatio de Babrio, Fabularum Æſo- 
piarum Scriptore.—Inſeruntur fabulæ quædam & ſopiæ nun- 
quam antehac editæ ex cod. Mſ. Bodl. Accedunt Babrii frag- 
menta 1976.” The object of this publication, which, though 
ſmall in ſize, evinced the greateſt critical acumen, was to ſhew, 
that many of the fables which paſs under the name of Æſop 
were from another antient writer of the name of Babrias, 
vrhoſe fragments are preſerved in Suidas in verſe. 6. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's next publication, we believe, was Elſing on Pur - 
liaments.“ 7. Poems, ſuppoſed to have been written at 
Briſtol in the 15th century, by Rowley and others; with a 


was twice re- publithed in 1578, with an appendix tending to 


prove that they were written, not by any antient author, but 


by Chatterton. This became the ſubject of warm contro 


verſy, which, however, was ſettled by, 8, „ A Vindication of 
the Appendix to the Poems called R 


Dean of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Eſq. and others, by Thomas 
88 . 5 Tyrwhitt.“ 
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Frahm“ Bir! Tyrwhit's nest work was of a dffereni 


kind, namely, 9. nz Alex, de Lapidibus, Poema Orpheo 
Te g eke Greeeet Eatine; ex edit. Jo Matthei 
Geſneri.Recenſuit, notafque adjecit; Thonſas'Tytwhitt.' Si- 
mul pfodit auctsrium difſertationis de Babrio.“ Mr. Tyr. 
whitt in tis critical work; refers the Poem © on Stones“ to the 
ige of Conſtautfüs. Le next printed for his private friends, 
10, „ Cohjecturs in Strabonem ; and he alſo fuperintended, 
11. Two Diſſertations 6ti'thie*Greelari Mythology; and an 
examination of ir Ifaac Newton's objection to the'Chrotio- 
logy of 'the Olympiads.“ His Laſt literary labour' was, 12. 
« A newly diſcovered Oration 6f Ifeus agaitiſt'Menecles,” 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt feviſed in 1585, and enriched With valit- 
able nietes, Mr. Tyrwhitt died in 1786, and leſt his printed 


books to the Britiſh Muſeum; that is, ſueh as were tiot thete 


already. He was of à calm and philoſophic temper; from 
his earlieſt age, ofthe ſtrongeſt propenſity for literary purſuits, 

and in private” Hife of the moſt amiable virtues. He was 

many years fellow of the Royal Society, and received through. 
out his life the mot diſtinguiſhed honours as a ſcholar, à man 
of genius, and à moſt excellent and amiable” private cha- 
Re une ans“ 10 Ain net eam een been 
LER TWITTTAM), was ſon of Alexander Tytler, 

eſq. wfiter in Edinburgh, and born in 1711. He Was author 
of various articles on ſubjects of belles lettres, Which aro 


more or leſs eſteemed. He publiſhed, the * Poetical Re- 


mains of James the Iſt. of Scotland.” A diſſertation is pre- 
fixed to this which is very curious, as forming an important 
part of the literary hiſtory of Europe. He was alſo author of a 
« Diſſertation on Scottiſh Muſic,” which was prefixed to 

« Annet's Hiſtory of Edinhurgh.” Mr. Tytler wrote va- 

rious other things, but thoſe above mentioned are the moſt 
deſerving attention. He married a daughter of Mr. James 
Craig, writer to the ſignet, by whom he had two ſons. We 
ſhould have mentioned perhaps, Mr. Tytler's vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots, as he 'wab the firſt write lwhe st- 
tempted to turn the tide of popular opinion in farour of wat 
unfortunate princeſs- He conduded this controverſy! with 
candour and moderation, but perhaps without making any 
very durable impreflionion the pubſic mind. This work was 


intituled! 15% An Enquiry, Hiſtorical and Critical, into the 


Evidence! againſt Mary Queen of Scots; and, an Exaniination 


of the Hiſtories of Br. Rebertſon ad Mr. Hue, with re- 
ſpect to that evidence. This work paſſed through ſeveral 


editions. Mr. Tytler: left behind him an excellenticharattcr 
for every ſocial and amiable: virtue and, perhaps, ſew indi- 
viduals uche wers lo conſpicuous'aul-the dieatte of tlie word, 
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ſeems to have been a moſt acoompliſhed.. von, .w 
N almoſt every thing; and, she was log we are. forry 
| to the difgrace. of. letters, that he was a: EPre 
and deſpiſer of others, but vainja c of, 
to the moſt ridiculous extreme. He pere | 
upon Lycophron's Alexandria,“ Mr On thee 92 — 
under the name of his brother, 5 ee enter 
Erted, by Potter in his edition of this ppet atQpford, 14 
in folio, . He wrote alſo. + Chiliades,) which Fabricius. <3 
his moſt celebrated work, as aboundiog; with. 4 
civil knowledge; '* Scholia, upon Heſod; 5/1 
other. Poems; Pieces upon Grammar and C 
He mentions.alſo . «© Allegories upon Homer,; n hed 
dicated to the empreſs Irene; wife of Manuel omnenus; 
e do not find that theſe haye ever been pri mee This em- 
preſs was, married in 1148s, OA 15 er 
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r FAILLANT Ole F ek a great mertallifis vd whdh 
__ V© France was indebted for the ſcience of \medils,/ an 
Lewis XIV. for one half of bis cabinet,“ as'Volairs ons, 
Was born at Beauvais, May the 2 4th;i 63g He loſt his: fa- 
ther when he was three years old, and-fel under the care of 
.:an uncle, a brother of his mother, who edutated kim, and 
made him his heir. He was trained with 4 Vini of ſuceebdiiig 
to a; magiſtracy, which his uncle poiſeſſtel; Dut, being too 
young for this 'when bis undle died, ho changed his views, 
and quitting the law applied himſelf to] ; in e 
lie was admitted doctor at twenty-four- | 
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VAILLANT. 


reac quantity of antient medals, and carried them to Mr. 


aillanr, who examined them nt firſt ſtighitiy and in a curfory 


to them. A 8 1 een e a 641 , | 77 {LILLE 3 Þ-k8 bd F . l N 
_ Being called to Paris about buſineſs, he paid a viſit to Mr. 


Seguin, who had a fine cabinet of medals, and was alſo greatly 
attached to this ſtudy. Seguin, from their conferences, ſoon 


rceived the fuperior genius of Vaillant, which ſeemed to 
im to promiſe much in a fcience yet in its infancy, and preſſed 
him 10 make himſelf a: little more known. He did fo, by 
vitiring ſome antiquaries, who were famous in this way; till 


at length falling under the notice of the miniſter Colbert, he 


Greece, in (queſt: of medals. proper for the king's cabinet. 
This was a thing exactly to his taſte and humour: he ſet out 


with joy; and, and after ſpending ſome years in trayerſing 
theſe countries, returned with as -niany. medals as made the 
king's cabinet fuperior to any cabinet in Europe, though great 


additions have been made to it fince. Colbert engaged him to 
travel a ſecond time; and accardingly, in 1674, he went and 5 


embarked at Marſeilles with ſeveral other gentlemen, who 
propoſed, as well as himſelf, to be at Rome at the approach- 
ing jubilee. - But a ſad adventure diſappointed all their-curios 
ſities; for, on the ſecond day of their ſailing, they were fallen 


upon and taken by an Algerine corſair. / After à captivity of 


near five months, he was permitted to return to France, and 


received at the fame time twenty gold medals which had been 
taken from him. He embarked in à veſſel bound for Mart 


ſeilles, and was carried on with a favourable wind for two 


days, when another corſair appeared, which, in ſpite of all the 


ſail they could make, bote down upon them within the reach 
of cannon· hot. Vaillant, dreading; the miſeries of a freſh 
ſlauery, reſolved, however, to ſecure the medals which be had 


received at Algiers, and in order thereto ſwallowed them. But 
2 ſudden turn of the wind freed'them from this adverſary, and 


caſt them upon the coafts of Catalonia; where, after expecting 
ta run agroqnd every moment, they at length fell anjong the 


ſands at the mouth of the Rhone. Vaillant got on thore in a 
if, but felt himſelf extremely incommoded with the medals 


he had ſwallowed, which migkt ar: 29 altogether: five or fix 
& Scarborough: waters 


mo 


1 


- 


way, but aſterwards fat doyn to ſtudy them with attention. 
Then it was that bis genius and taſte for medals diſcovered. 
itſelf, which increaſed with his knowledge and inſight ints 
vuſe,.till he devoted himſelf almoſt entirely 


Ho had recousſe-to a-cougle of phyſicians, dhe were u little. 


N * ind L. L AN F. 
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Re BE with the Gngularity of his caſe; however, nature nes 
Fieved herſelf from time to time, and he found: pt 2 
fleſhon of the greateſt part of f is treaſure when ends to 
Lyons: Here he explained, with much pleaſure to his 
8 thoſe medals which were already come to hand, as are. a5 
thoſe which were daily erk e, among which laſt was M 
Otho, valuable for its rarity. | | 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he received fre. inſtruc 
and then ſet out and made a moſt ſucceſsful voyage. He 
netrated into the very heart of Egypt and Perſia, and there 
1 und new treaſures, which made ample amends for all his fas 
tigues and perils. He was greatly careiſed and rewarded at 
his return. When Lewis XIV. gave a new. form to the aca · 
demy of inſcriptions in the year 1701, Vaillant was at fril 
made aſſociate; and the year after penſionary, 3 7 the death 
of M. Charpentier. He died of an rr; ae &. 23; 1706, 
in his 7605 year. He had twg wiyes, and by virtue of a diſ- 
penſation front the pope had married two edler, by whom he 
had ſeveral children, and one ſon. The firſt of his works 
was publiſhed at Paris 1674, * Numiſmata jmperatorum Ro- 
manorum preſtantiora a Julio Cæſare ad e weren & ty⸗ 
rannos,“ 4to. A ſecond: edition, with great additions, was 
printed 1694, in two volumes 4to, and ban a third. In 
this laſt he omitted a great number of medals which he had 
diſcovered to be ſpurious ; and alſo to mention what cabinets | 
each medal was to be found i in, as he had done in the ſecond, 
which has made the ſecond generally preferred to it 2. Se 
leucidarum imperium, ſeu hiſtoria * Syrie, ad ſidem nu- 
miſmatum accommodata, Paris 1681, At. This work 
throws much light upon an obſcure part of antient hiſtory, 
that of the kings, of Syria, uſually called Seleucides, from Se- 
Jeucus, one of Alexander's lieutenants; who founded that 
kingdom! about 300 years before Chriſt. - 3. Numiſmata 
rea irnperatorum, Auguſtarum, & Cearumn, in coloniis; mu- 
nicipiis, & urbibus jure Latio donatis, ex omni modula per- 
cuſſa, Paris, 1688,” 2 tom. folio. 4. Numiſmata impera- 
torum & Czſirum, a populis Romane ditionis Grece loquen - 
tibus ex omni modulo percuſſa, Paris, 1698,” -4to::" A ſecond 
edition, enlarged with 700 medals, was printed at Amſterdam 
1700, uf folio.” 5. Hiſtoria 'Ptolemzoram gypti regum ad 
fidem numiſmatum accommodata, Amſt. 1701,”  folio.''/ 6. 
„ Nummi antiqui familiatum Romanarum Perpetuis inter- 
PRs illuſtrati, Ainſt, 1278755 2 tom. folio. 7. Ar- 
1darum imperium, ſive regum Parthorum hiftotia ad fidem 
numiſmatum accommodata, Paris, 1725,” 4gto. 8. © Ache- 
menidarum imperium, five regum Ponti, Boſphori, Thraciz, 
1 N hiſtoria, ad fidem numiſmatum l 
. varie, 
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; Ato. „ Beste. theſe works, he was the author 
ol — —. 9 are printed in the ** Memoirs of the | 
; academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
VAILLANT (jon FnAxeis Fox), ſon of the pre- 
; ceding, was born at Rome in 1665, while his father was upon 
his travels in queſt of medals and antiques. He was brou ht to 
Beauvais in 1669, and at twelve years of age ſent to Paris, 
where he was inſtructed by the ſeſuits in the. belles lettres and 

philoſophy: He applied himſelf, as his father had done, to 

the ſtudy ar] phyſic, and was received doctor in that faculty 
at Paris in 1691. He was initiated into the ſcience of medals, 
and would have ſhone like his father if he had ſurvived him 
long enough: nevertheleſs, his merit was reputed very great 
and he was admitted into the academy of inſeriptions and 
belles lettres in 1702. He died in 108, about two years after 
his father, of an abſceſs in his head, which was ſuppoſed to 
have been occaſioned by a fall. 

VAILLANT (SsBASTIAN), a French phyſician. and bo. 
an author of the ** Botanicon Pariſienſe, or an Alphabe- 
tical Account of all the Plants which grow in the Environs 
of Paris, with Figures. He was alſo the author of various 
other works. He was born. in 1669, and died of an e 
in das.,  £: 

ValssETE (Joszzn),. a | learned benediftine: of the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, born at Gaillac in the dioceſe of Alby, 
in 1685; he made profeſſion in 1711, at the age of twenty- 
fix, and died the zoth of April 1756. His works are, Di. 
ſertation ſur Iorigine des Frangois; Hiſtoire Générale de la 
province de Languedoc.” Dom. de Vic, who died in 1725, 
aſſiſted him in this work. , He made alſo an abridgement of 
this 2 work, and wrote a geographical Piece, and 
ſome wmemoirs. 

VALENS, an Anbian. philoſopher, and author of a fat 
of Heretics, known by the name of Valeſians. They were 
all eunuchs; for, they believed that concupiſcence deprived a 
man of his free-will; pi that, in order to be ſaved, he muſt 
caſtrate himſelf. He faid, that the Law and Prophets were 
all to be rejeted,. [Theſe Heretics were condemned in the 
5 e of Achaia, A. D. 240, according to Echard; or, ac 

to Dufreſnoy, 250. See Fleury, ii. 66. 

VA EN TIN, an eminent painter, born at Caldmiers.* in 

Brie, i in 1600. He formed himſelf after the manner of Core- 


„and his pieces are are exceedingly rare and very bighl 
L Having bathed imprudently, he was ſeiſed with 4 
faves "which ee di, off. 6. AT OT 
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VALENTINE, author of che Heretical ſect, called Naben. 

tinians, was an Egyptian and; according td Danzus, was adu- 
cated at Alexandria He aſpited tothe gpiſo⁰ ad dignitys 
| but heing fer aſide by another; "ao was ib ate ee 
He'came" to Rome A. D. 140, during)/the-pomiticate.of: Hys 


be ar 


In 143. e was 


7 k 


enſured "bythe 'Church, -ndexdloded.-the! congregation 3 
which was fo far from bumbling him chat he retired m_ . 


Cyprus, Where he propagated his erroneous doctrines with 


FFT 
Grecian language, particularly the Platonie philoſophy. Thus 


N nice and witty, or ſophiſtical, diſtinctions, mixing the 


» 
"IF 


dof rine' of ideas, and the myſteries of numbers, with the 


& 4 4 4 


Theogonia of Heſiod and the Goſpel of St. Jchn, which 
was the only one ſeceived by him, be formed a ſyſtem of 
religious philoſophy, not very different from that of Baſilides 


E 


and the Gnoſtics. The riſe of his hereſy was in the Teig of 


Adrian. Fleury places it A. D. r. J. as do Danzus; 


7 


. 


Tillem. Ech. His errors ſpread at Rome, in Gaul aud Syria, 


nued until the 4th century. The late biſhop 


ey mult not, therefore, ſpeak plainly, but darkly and myſte- 


fiouſly. | Irenæus wrote againſt them A. D. 48% Heat laſt 
| abjured his errors, and was receiyed into the (hurch again. 
VALERIANUS (Pitztos), an ingenious hdd learned 


Fain, Tie bog Biluney is af e Nene 


* f 


47 5, He loſt his father at nine years of age, and was reduced 


in his mother and brethren tofgreßt poverty g but hib uncle 


Urbanus Bolzanius, who was afterwards' proceptor' in the 


Greek language to Leo X. took him under his protection aud 
had him hberally educated. | He ſtudied the Latin and Greek 


tongues under Valla and Laſęaris; and made ſo Wonderful a 
progreſs; that he became one of the moſt learned men ef his 


* 
7 


age, ing to Rome under the pontifioate of Julius II. he was 


the favoprite of John de Medicis, after warde in 151g Leo X. 


committed to his care the cogduct and aft. 


— 


the i in 1523, under the name of Clement VII. 
offered 


umſelf died A. D. 160. 


but particulaily in the Iſle of Cyprus and Egypt It conti- 
nu ie late biſhop Hooper; in his 
traft © de Hæreſi Valentiniana,” hat deduced this hereſy from 
the Egyptian myſteties. Among the Valentinians nothing 
was more carefully dbferved than to h, yYhat they! preached; 
if they may be ſaid to preach what they Bt They intruſted 
nothing to their followers, until they had made them their 
90 becauſe' they eſteemed all not fit for ſuch knowledge: 


nephews. The cardinal Julius de Medicis, who entered upon 


fliewed the fame regard to Veleklanus as Leo had done. He 
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d him f & the bihoprc of -Juſtigople, andahep-that of - 
Avignon; but Valerianus 15 eſuſed the both,; being fully ſatiſ- 
fed with, the place af —f lic notary. He wðwas imiminent 
danger, When R 38. taken in, Ia and the year after 
retires. ta Belluna, —5 the fake of.ther tranquillity. which he 
had meyer found gt court. Yet he ſuffered himſelf to be dra ẽ¹ © 
trons his retirement hy Hypolite de Medicig, one of his pupilyg. 
Wha, he ing made . Cadinal in 1629, choſo him for his ſecre 
tary. . He Wa ed in this office till the death of the Cardinal” 
mn 1535 and ſeems to have paſſed the next two years with his 
rhe pupil ener de. Nee who had been made firſt 
Nuke ef Florence in 1881. Upon the death of Alexander, in 
153 % he tired to Pa where be ſpent the romaindee ye 
his fs among his books, and died in 1558. 
_  Heigompoled ſeveral ingenious, learned, and eee ae 
ſome of Which were publiſhed in his life-time, ſome not wil 
after bie death. — the former are. 4 De Fulminnm 
ſignifeationibus, Romæ, 1517; printed alſo in the gth- 
volume of Grævius's Roman Antiquſties: Pro dacerdotum 
barbis defepſio, Romæ 3531, ee an intention to 
raney g flegree, pretended. to be made by an antient council, 
and:;copnfrmed. by Pope Alexander: LL, by which priefis were: 
forbidden to wear long beards: Caſtigationes Virgilianæ 
lect ionis, “ printed. in RobertStephens's Virgil at Faris, 1632, 


and ſinoę repriatet with the beſt editions of this poet; „ Hiew* 
roglyphica, ſive de ſacris Egyptiorum Wenne bene | 


literis Commentariorum libri I. VIII, Bafil 1 500. Among 
the latter are, „ Dialogo della volgar lingua, non prima 
uſcito in Ince, 40, Antiquitatum Bellanenſium libri 


quatner, Bye; aud % Contarenus, ſive de de lite ratorum 


inſeligitate libri dug, vo: ell prüned at Venice in 1620. 
by the direction and under the care of Aloiſio Lollini, Bilhop 
of Belluno. The laſt piece contains a great number of curiaus 
ansedoles, and, ig intitu led : Qontarenus,?” berauſt the Brſt 
bank of it is a dialogue between Gaſpar Contareno, a Vena 
tian ambaſſador, and ſome learned perſons: at Rome. It has 
2: often. printed: at | Amfterdan; 1047-404 3180. cum 
ii Tollii Appendica ; at Helmſtadt, 1695. in 101 
at Leipſſe, 100%, in 8v0, with te other piaces ubon 
| Ales ſale Gn, pamaly,#.Alcionius,de:Exiba,” ani : Bed. 
Darin de miſeria;; Rogtargin Grecorpm,”> and; a pcefatertby> = 
net Burchardus aus the ed iter. Agdog tote 
1 publiſhed:al gat different times Reben 
In:paems among #hih were , Amrum libri quing | 
may be proper 19: aÞſerve heres: that Yplerianade Clit Sung my | 
mme was Peters, but ichanged; acednding to tho(cuſtoquof;” 
teme d hy ons g ia 5 —_ 19 
2 KAT ; | ierides, 
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Pierides, a name of the Muſes, and therefore pro 
| a'\compliment to his talents for poe hd 
VALERITIUS MAXIMUS, - an Antiem- Lain ö 
. whom remain libri novem factorum 1 memora- 
bilium;“ dedicated to Tiberius Cæfar. pears from this 
work, that he was a Roman, and that 6 under the reipn 
of Tiberius Cæſar; at the latter end of it ; for, he manifeſtly 
treats' the memory of Sejanus with ſcorn and abhorronce, 
though he does not expreſsly mention him. His ſtyle is fer | 
fo pure as might be expected from the age he lived in; à 
therefore many leamed men conjectured, that what we have 
of his is not the original work, but only an epitome made 
by ſome later writer. Fabricius calls it, „ opu jucundum, 
varium, utile, as indeed it is; and many eminent critics 
have employed their lucubrations upon it. The beſt editione 
are, that by Thyſius cum Notis ariorum, 1670,” in 8vo ;- 
that in Alam Delphini. 1679,” in 4to; and that Ter- 
renius at Leyden, 1726, in 2 vols. 4to, eum ehe ntegris 
Lipſu, Pighii, Vorſtii, Perizonii, &“ 
VALE SUS (Hznz1cvs), or Henry & Vatois, a Fe 
critic of great abilities and learning, was born at Paris wg 
1603, of parents, whoſe circumſtances ſupported them wi 
out any profeſſion. He began his ſtudies at Verdun in 4613, 
under the Jeſuits, and the greateſt hopes were formed of bim 
from his childhood. He was recalſed to Paris five years after, 
and continued there in the college of Clermont; where he 
learned rhetoric under Petavius, who, as well as father Sir 
mond, conceived a great eſteem for him. After having main- 
tained his theſes in philoſophy with much applauſe, he went 
to Bourges in 1622, to ſtudy the civil law; and at the end of 
two years returned to Paris, where he was received advo- 
cate. He frequented the bar for ſeven years, but more to 
oblige his father than out of any fondneſs for the law; and, 
a very little buſineſs there beſpin to increaſe the diſguſt 
which he naturally had for this profeſſion, he at. length quitted 
it, and devoted himſelf entirely to literary purſuits.” e and 
Latin authors were all his ſtudy, and all his pleaſure. Su — 
he conſecrated to devotion, Saturday aſternoùn houlloted to hie f 
friends: but all the reſt of the week was ſpent in r and 
labour. His own library not ſufficing, he borrowed books ot- 
every body; and he uſed to ſay, that he learned moie from: 
other people's books than his own, beeauſe) not having the. 
ſame opportunity of reviewing them, he read them over wich 
more care He acquired à great reputation by his learning 
and publications, when a Wisi befel him, which in- 
terrupted the courſe of his ſtudies. He had always n weak: 
Gghtz C ſo, 18 
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foe, thathe leſt His right eye, and w very indufferemty 
With the left, This put him under the necefity of having 


nunc primum Græcè edita, Latin ver 
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reader; for, though: his father was of too ſparing/a'humour 
make him an allowance for thit purpoſe, yet the defect 


ever, died in 160; and then his circumſtances were better 
| Ffuaited to his heceffities. The ſame year he made an oratien. 
in praiſe of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who had juſt aſcended 
the throne; and her majeſty, by way of acknowledging the 


favour, promiſed to ſend him a gold chain, and gave him at . 
Bochart 


the ſame time an invitation to accompany the leart 


to Sweden. Zut the chain never came, and the invitation 
ended in nothing, for which Valeſius himſelf; is ſaid to have 


been to blame: for, though he was not naturally a great pratar, 


yet he had the imprudence, while he was meditating this q our- 
ney, to break ſome jeſts on the learned in thoſe parts; which, 


being ſent: to the queen, occafioned her majeſty's coldneſe 
In 1734, Valeſius had publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, “ Ex- 
Ml 215 Polybii, Diodori Siculi, Nicolai Damaſceni, Dionyſii 
near 


aflenfis, Appiani Alexandrini, Dionis, & Joannis An- 
tiocheni, ex Collectaneis Conſtantini * Porphyrogenitæ, 

cum notis. The 
emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes, who died in the x 


959, had made extracts from the Greek hiſtorians: of 


things as he thought moſt uſeful; and had ranged theſe ex- 
tracts under certain titles and common places, in number 


fiſty⸗ three. Each contained two books; one of Extracta 


from the writers of Univerſal Hiſtory,“ another of “ Ex- 


tracts from. the Hiſtorians of the Emperors.” Only two of 


theſe titles are extant: one de Legationibus, the firſt book 
of which xas publiſhed by Fulvius Urſinus, at Antwerp, 


2 82, in 4to ; the ſecond by David Hoeſchehus, at Augſburg, 
1503, in 4to; and both under the title of ue Legatt» 
onum, &c.“ The other title is “ de Virtutibus & Vitis,“ 


and is the work under preſent conſideration. A merchant or 
Marlſeiileg had brought an antient manuſcript of it from the 
Iſle of Cyprus, and ſold it to Monſ. Peireſc, who ſent. it to 

Paris. Here it lay neglected à long time; till at length Pi- 
thæus engaged Valeſius to tranſlate and publiſh it: which he 


did, and very properly dedicated it to Peireſc, to whom the 


public is obliged for ĩit. Peireſe was a gentleman of Provence; 
and, hôw ardent he was in the promotion of letters, let the 

following inſtance he a laſting teſtimony, Some time after, 
Valehus had read a paſſage in an antient author, relating to 


the harbour of Smyrna, which could not be underſtood with» 


Ire 


out viewing the fituatgon pon the Wu 


* 


1s. 
Peireſe wick this dificulty ; who immediawly beat a paint 


„ van 


to take 2 view of that port, and afterwands communicated it 
to Valeſius. The Critic thanked Peireſc fur the trouble ha 
had been at; but very n ſent him word, (for, Vales 

ius was far from being ene eee ev did not 
that he had been at ſo much expence o for nat g wrote back | 
| chat e had endeavoured to give him kutane and that, if 


ne had pot ſucceeded, it muſt not be aſcribed 10 either himſelif 


ot the painter, but to his own Rear tbe: Fg ee eg 
19 ſatisſied with nothing. ir nt ac: 
In 1636, he gave a good e of P dation Marcel- 
linvs,” in 4to. corrected in a great number of places from the 
manuſcripts, and illuſtrated with very ingenious aid learned 
notes. A ſecond edition, with more notes of Maleſins, and 
thoſe of Lindenbrokius, came out at Patis, 1681, in- faljey ö 
and James Gronovius alſo publithed a third: at Leyden, 3 
in 4to. The critical talents and learning, which Valeftus | 
-  ſhewn in theſe publications, | occafioned- liims to be pitched 
upon for a work of | greater importance; ànd that Was an 
edition of the antient eccleſiaſtical hiſtorianis. M. de Mont- | 
_ <hal, abp. of Tholoyſe, gave occaſion to Valcſios's engagi | 
in this work: for, being a learned man himſelf, the clergy of 
France had beſought him to give an edition of theſe hiſto- 
rians, which indeed was very much wanted. Montchal, un- 
dertook the affair; and, the better to ſucceed in it; applied to 


Valefius to aſſiſt him privately.” But Valeſius Was by nd 


means a man for this: he was too jealous of his reputation 
and glory, to let another perſon run away with the fruits of 
His labours; and therefore abſolutely refuſed to have any thing 
10 do wick him. The archbiſhop,: either wo much taken up | 
wich che buſineſs of his ſee, or deſpairing of facceſs in what 
he had undertaken, foon after 4 himſelf io the clergy; 
and at the ſame time advifed them to apply to Valeſius, as a 
man who was every way qualified-for the taſk. They did ſo; 
und, upen Valefins's liſtening/to! their requeſt, did for his 
encouragement ſettle a penſion upon him. Thie was about 
the year 1650. The Hiſtorians came out in Greek and Latin, 
Wit good notes, in this order: Euſebii Hamphili historia 
ecclefiaſtica, ejuſdemque libri de vita Conſtantigi, & = 
Eyrices; atque Jens Conſtantini ad fanQos, Paris, 2050 7 
e Socratis & Sozomeni hiſtoria eceleſiaſtica, 1668 55 Ts 
odoreti & Evagrii hiſtoria ecclefiaſtica, ton excerpta'& hiſto» 
ria eccleſſaſtica Philoſtorgii, 1673. -- Fheſe wore! reprintad ir 
3 vols. folio, frſt:at Amſterdam in 1699, "and them at C 
bridge in 1720: to Which! laſt edition ſome enarks, but very 
n ones, We . * nu 
| : ra, 
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ors, Were colle waere by the [editor Golichm hs 


ig 2:7 201 ar tlie owt a0h. N TH Who 
fe ow plots was honoufed with tho tis of hiſtories. | 
France: and had alſo! a penfion ſettled: 1 7 ; 
lag, in gonfideration: af lg edition of Bufabius, 
bad appeared, the: ear befor u 1662. he loſt tf lefe: £ 
ſſd that node was blind and, notwithftanding alb the 
of: oculiſts the mbſt that cold; be! done for him was, d fes 
but very pderly with the leſt eye, ane cataraft, alnofb ad 
ſhor.as iwas rombved, forttling itſelf agait in the right.” In 
205 3, he had an addition to his pęnhan from tlie CO 
He bad hitherto lived among bis boes, and troubled: r 
about nothing ele hut now. being fſixty ytats of age, he 
toche jt inte bi head to bee a wife by way ofccontfort;iand 
etordingij w rfid Nov. the x8th/to:2 handſoble young 
wonath:by Whose had ſeven children. He died that ſe- 
venth of: May, 1676. hay ing ſpent the wo laſt years af life iq 
all: che miſeries of me .opprefied; with. inßfrmities. He- was 2 
man of great abillites aud learning, and an adntirdble>eritads 
but bis natur uns far from being! amiable Valens id ad 
_ inflaneeto provie, that profound leaining and greatneſs: of foiul 
dos not sways ge-together ;! and that a man may ben very 
diſtinguiſhed r and yet have nothing in hin of the 
_pbil Z r5frow P aff, og. ol 
180 Le dhe dag publiſhed, by the care of James Gro» 
77 redes 6: ammadyerfiones/ in Harpdemtidnem & 
Mw \Mauſker Nate. Ex Bibliotheca Gulielmi 
— Bet. 1682 irt to. Three Latini funeral 
_ odations uten thtes of his intimate friends are inſertei in 
Batz , Vine ſeloctorom aliquot virerum, printei at Lon- 
ary 1681, im ano. b the! fir made upon Srmondiin 1682, the 
ſacend] tipan Petru Puteanus in 2652, Anf We third/opon 
Petarins im HHH We omitted an xameter perde made 
pon the redovaiy of the king's Bealch, and publilifhed! By 
hinflf i 6b g, with the. aitle- of Soteris po Luder 
12 % Phebe a alfo-?! e ae ee h b 00 
$44 a5. DAD $.  F$ATY Of 
"aft W a fas ae, 0 Adrien de Valo, becher of 
Hong Valeſiub, and 4 toryoleamed- man alfo, w born at 
Paris in 26% nd adubated in the callege of Clermon 
chere, under the Jeſuis. He follomed- the cxample-of: his 
| brother, (andrliad:the; ſame bonnfellbts in his ftudies; the fas 
there Shimandiind) Netaxi us! 2 as his principal ob · 
vc anhbi#Þort meny yeavs in: ſearabing inta the moſt aus 
| thinti6i records manmùſcfinta ag well-as: Printed! His long 
2 perieverunce 3 in theſe purſuits enabled him to give the poblia 
; berate Latin work, RIO * «© Geſta rancorum, * 
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1 5 ds OTTER 
out in 1646, the two others in 1658. This biſtory 'begins | 
with the year 254; and- ends with 1 2. It ie with 
care and elegance, and; may ſerve for an excellent /tomment 
upon the antient biftorians of i France, who 'wfote rudely: 
barbarouſſy: but for itſelf, it thould be conſidered, ad 15 
ſome: have conſidered it, as 4 critical Work filled with rk: 
erudition rather than à hiſtory. At leaft'it would only have 
been fit to be tead by the learned, had it been Written in the 
vulgar tongue. Colbert aſked him one day concerning” hit 
Latin hiſtory of France, and preſſod him to continue it | but 
he anſwered the miniſter, that he ats well takte away 
his life, as put him upon à work ſo full of difficultics;' und 
ſo much beyond what his ag could bear; for he was then in 
years. He is the author of veral other Latin worki '; for, hie 
works are all in Latin: as, Notitia Galliarum, ordine al- 
phabetico digeſta, 1675,” in folio. This is exceedingly uſeful 
for the underſtanding of antient Gaul. Ele was the editor of 
the ſecond edition of Ammianus Mareellinus “ to which, 
beſides additional notes of his brother and Lindenbrokius, he 3 
added notes and emendations of his own, 7 * wrote a Pane- ; 
| 


gyric upon the king, and a life of his other. Bt bp rh 5 alſo 
a 5* Valeſiana.” tn Cop 
In 1660, he was 8 hs” . bonoured with 615 tte 
of hiſtoriographer to the king; and had a penfi d 
him. In 1664, he loſt the company of his brother; Who, 
when he married, left his mother and brethren with wWh;h 
he had lived till then. Adrian however ſome years after fol- 
lowed his brother's example, and married 25 too; * 
whom he had children. Ho enjoyed good health, till 
: was. eighty-five; and then died, July the zd, 1692. 
VALINCOURT (Joun BAr Tier Hun v e 
SET DE), à French miſcellaniſt, born in Picardy in 1653. 
Voltaire. ſays, that an epiſtle addreſſed to him by reaux 
gained him the greateſt reputation. He was g man of learn“ 
e but if he had been nothing elſe he wou not have made 
ſo great a fortune as he did. One of the beſt f that 
was ever made in the academy is that in which Mir. Valin - 
court endeavours to cure the error of that prodigious number 
of young men of letters, who, | miſtaking fbr à talent their 
itch for writing, preſent bad verſes. to princes, and peſter tho 
public wich their pamphlets, and exclaim againſt the in 
titude of the age, becauſe they are uſeleſs to the world and to A, 
_ themſelyes.... He aſſures them, that thoſe profeſſtons; which 
are reckoned: the: Fey a1 ugh: 11 e e "Haw ba . 
eee . . ; +. vo, 
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1 5 nature; 1 15 raiſed him, up many 
enemies. The title of his books, ſome of them at leaſt, ſhew, | 
that he was, oor gf gf the greateſt duelliſts in the republic of 
letters; and that his lis may be compared to the profeſſion of 
a 2 9 9 the Ma 0 Faß T's 0 | BORN $4 
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| ene the pe his 3 an 14 5 were Fo 1 55 
he Was ſuppoſed to Ron ee for the pleaſure of abu- 
ſing both the living an AT NY did d prudence. give the 
leaſt; check to the N of Per. for, he did not | 
confine. his cenſures to the KP ea x iterature, but he at. 
tacked the ecclefiaſticy; 5 | {pake holdl ly againſt ſome thin 
which they approved, and even held in veneration. He had 
the courage to refute. the tradition of Conſtantine's donation 
to Sylveſter, Whit, . falſe. 10 pretended, Was 15 
— agreeable; to the court of Rome; and, as if t is 
was not bad enqugh, he even let fall, that he had arrows in 
r. inſt Chriſt himſelf. He left his country, eith 
order of the Pope, or becauſe he had expoſed himſelf t 


the hatred of to perſons ; andi retired Flo the cout vf 
Alphonſus king, of, Naples,, who was 4 great patron of men 
of leatning, aud defired. to learn Latin of him at ftp years 
of age, Here the ecclcliaſtics perſecuted him ſeverely ; 1 5 
darted upon him the thunders of the inquiſition; t ey. 


livered him up to the penal laws of the ſechlar arm; and they 
would bars burned him alive, if king Alphonſus had not mo: 
ted their rigour, and forced them 10 content "wemſelves 
with Shipping bim in the convent of the Jacobines, 'Nevers 
theleſs, returning to Rome, he found good patrons; Wh 


vred him e, Pope's fayo de caching, and 
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Hyous. of them, "This | Treat man ex 
4 95 that Po gius Mouſd be ifi Abe body's han ds, g 


tium, ſibique invicem plaudentium, ac mutt 


8 ives al 


Su with the ——_ of bee pA A 4416 Tas 


id he 2 to defpiſe Ariftotte: He War not welle 
Fi in the 10 ; Tis to undertake;"a$He did . 
ations of Herodotus, bebte Auch are gps Hind! 4 Kt 
preat a waſter, ſay Hu 3 he wis of the el} 
f the Latin 27 zin th verſions" he Was very in 
ind almoft barbarous.” 


oY not a ittle to his hond 1 moſt ſtte- 


Mmſelf with ind 
1 po Valls, who Bad a hundred times bis Jearninig, ene 


. that * the mordacity of "Valli alete, if they 
ll call it ſo, has contributed mofe to the promoting of Hie. 
rature than the fooliſh” and inffpid candout of th6uſarids, 
who admire all the productions of all men without diſtinction, 
and obo applaud and (46 they ſay) feratth" ene another 
itaque unius 1 won. qe meets ita malunt 25 
Nare, non paulo plus conduxit räriæ, quan 
5 Toeptns eng, omnia bad roy ſine delecto 1 Nees 
Hes ger 
ſcabentium. In ſhort, this whole epiſtle, Which ie b 
means a ſhort one, is written entirely 5 the defence of a 
though at the ſame time it at B eaſy to collecx ft 14 
Valla's works were nor extant, that 3 Nags de defendecd 
from the charge of ill. nature and foül langung Po arent 
\ ts es him for a thing nnch e is Feil audabfe aid 
W to 75 known: he tells he at, how —— EV 
ras to enquire into the propri res; and to 
is readers in it, yet We ſu end Abu labour,” whe 1 
6 was Abet an 6bſcene* word; and uſtd to ay, 


75 


ad rather it mould continue unkndym the He"exjplliin 
”” *.ignoran- malo quam me doi ocente ſciri.“ | 
Ini principal works ate, © Ele irom* lingus tied 
I}bri ſex: De voluptate & le bon 15 125 DE Di Di tea: 
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vum Teſtamentum: De fieka Cena Dotrat lone.“ 
Annotations upon che New Telmed diefe, ah * 


an 


l (Grenc E), an Hallau phyitihr ant prof er 


the belles lettres at Venice, was born at Picenza, and was 4 


contemporary of aurentius Valla, wur wel Allet in 
the Latin a reek tongues, and | A ee num! 
der of books both in pbytic and Titerarute, * Ons oH Dec 


Ceſſi ve admirer of Qaintilizh,” and that,” 48 is foppoled, 'Vecabſls. = 
is Averlat W. ee was perpetualh — — 


Argent 
In thie meat time it muſt be = 
that Valla, with all his“ ge Has had his defenders: and ik 


dockior, was read by nobody; Aid he detlares,. itt the 


De geſtis Ferrandi Arragonveti Regis: Antiontionth/ir 750 
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in the former has 8 title, which gives us 8 an opinion of 
his honeſty than of his {ilk in his profeſſion: it is, © De 
tuenda ſanitate pet victum. He wrote Commentaries on 
ſome. baoks. of Cicero, Horace's Art of Poetry „Juvenal, &c." 
He wrote alſo : A Comment upon In 7 4 book of Pli- 
ny's Natural Hiſtory, / printed at pu I 502, in 4to: 
which however muſt be certainly very ſcarce, ſince father 
Hardouin tells us that he could not meet with it. He was 
alſo the compiler of a work, intituled. De expetendis & 
fugiendis rebus:” This Valla exaſperated the duke of Milan 
ſo much by his too impetuous zeal for the Trivulcian faction, 
that the prince procnred him to be committed to priſon even 
at Venice. Ile ſuffered great hardſhips in that confinement, 
but Was at laſt released. He died ſuddenly. He was, juſt 
going from his lodgings, in order to read a lecture upon the 
immortality of the ſoul; but, ſtoppin "s at. the neceſſarychouſe, 
he there expired, like Arius the Hereſiarch. 

VALSALVIA (AnTonJus MARIA), a . phyſi- 
cian, born at 9 ola, in J Italy , in 1666, He was profeſſor of 
anatomy at Bologna. "Hs treatiſe concerning the ear is 
highly eſtee med, and certainly contains many curious and im- 
portantobſervations relating to that organ. Valſalvia alſo de- 
{cribes, and has given, new: figures of the muſcles of the uvula 
* harynx. He was a ſcholar of the famous Malphigi, and 

gl honoured by his countrymen. He died in 1723. . a 
Vata (J rs — a famous Spaniſh phyficianz | | 
and pupil of Realdus Columbus. He is ſaid to have carried 
the bagel of anatomy from Italy to Spain, and publiſſied 
the tables of Veſalius, with their deſcriptions, ſomewhat. en- 
larged in the Spaniſh language, and added four new figures 
to them; the farſt of which exhibits the direction and pro- 
greſs of the fihres which compoſe thoſe muſcles that cover 
the fore · part of the body; the ſecond repreſents a woman: big 
with, child; the third and fourth give us a proſpect of the cu» 
taneous veins, ſcattered up and down the anterior and poſte- 
rior parts of the body. But he is an author of too ſmall 
note to be inſiſted on at greater length; fince: the. greateſt 
character we find given him is, that he was rather to be 
commended for his induſtry in Propagating ne than ay | 
his writing well upon any part of it. 
VANAKEN (Joann! an eminent Flemiſk ; painter, was 
born at Antwerp He exceilled in ſatins, velrews, . 00G em- 


broideny, &c. He died Juby 4, 1749, aged 50. There was 


anothar of this: name, | Arnold Vanaken, who' painted fmall-- 
figures, landſcapes;! & c. and CON A 00 FO 208 wy Abet, 
or the WV prevents Rc 
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» VANBRUGH*(Sir' Jon). This encellent dramstie drt 
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ter, deſcended from an antient family in Chefhire; diſcovered 
an early propenſity to poetry and architecture, and ſoon be- 
came eminent in both. He ſet out in life as an enſign in the 
army; and poſſeſſed a ready wit and an agreeable elocution. 
In ſome of his winter- quarters he became acquainted with 
Sir Thomas Skipwith; who being à fharer in à theatrical 
patent, though little concerned in the conduct of it, young 
Vanbrugh ſhewed him the out-lines of two plays; and Sir 
Thomas encouraged him to'finiſh © The Relapſe,” which, 
being acted in 1697, ſucceeded beyond their warmeſt expecta- 
tions, placed Vanbrugh in a high degree of reputation, and 
ſtimulated him (under the patronage of lord Halifax) to com- 
plete his © Provok'd Wife; which was ſuccefsfully brought 


out at Lincoln's: Inn Fields in 1698. Though both thefe 


comedies met with greater applauſe than the author expected, 


yet neither of them wanted enemies; and one of them is ſaid 
to verify the obſervation of Popper 
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That Van Wants grace, who never wanted wit.“ 
In the ſame year, 1698, he brought out his comedy of 


<< AÆſop, which was aQed: at Drury-Lane, and contains 
much general ſatire and uſeful morality. The Falſe Friend, 


his next comedy, came out in 1702. During the reign of 


queen Anne, he received the honor of knighthood, and en- 


Joyed for ſome years the office of Clarencieux king at arms. 
By king George I. he was appointed ſurbeyor of the-works 
at Greenwich - Hoſpital in Aug. 1716; and was like wiſe made 
comptroller- general of his majeſty's works, and ſurveyor of 


the gardens and waters. On a viſit to France, his curioſity 


and natural taſte exciting him to take a ſurvey of the fortifi- 
cations in that kingdom, he was taken notice of by an en- 
gineer, ſecured by authority, and carried to the Haſtile, 


where his confinement was ſo: much ſoftened: by humanity, 


hat be amuſed himſelf. by drawing rude draughts of ſome 
comedies. This circumſtance raiſed ſuch curioſity at Paris, 
that he was viſited by ſeveral of the nobleſſe, and by their 


means procured his liberty before any ſolicitation for it came 


from England. Sir John Vanbrugh had intereſt enough to 
raiſe a ſubſcription of thirty perſons of quality, at 100 l. each, 


For building a ſtately theatre in the Hay-Market uon the firſt 


None that was laid of this theatre were inſcribed the words 


LITTLE WIIG, as a compliment to à celebrated beauty, the 
toaſt and pride of that party. The hauſe being finiſhed in 
1706, it was put by Mr. Betterton and his aſſociates under 
the management of Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congteve, 
n hopes of retrieving their deſperate fortunes ;. but their / ex- 
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pectations were too ſanguine. The new theatre was ** 
with a tranſlated opera, ſet to Italian muſic, called, The 
Triumph of Love,“ which met with a cold reception. 
4% The Confederacy” was almoſt immediately after produced 
by Sir John, and acted with more ſucceſs than ſo licentioug 
A eee deſerved, though leſs than it was entitled to, if 
conſidered merely with reſpect to its dramatic, merit. Tho 
proſpects of the theatre being unpromiſing, Mr. Congreve 
gave up his ſhare and intereſt wholly to Vanbrugh, who, 
being now become ſole manager, was under a neceflity of ex- 
erting himſelf. | Accordingly, in the ſame ſcaſon, he gave the 
public three other imitations from the French; viz. 1. The. 
Cuckold in Conceit;”” 2. ©. Squire Treeloby ;” and, 3. 
«© The Miſtake.” The e rt of the dome in the new 
theatre, by preventing the actors from being diſtin&] 7 heard, 
was an inconvenience not to be ſurmounted; and an union 
of the two companies was projected. Sir John, tired of the 
bunten e of Jos theatrical concerns to 5 Owen 


died . ray on one enemy. to e 4g * memory. 
My Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, vol., III. 
182; ſays, “ However partial the court was to Vanbrugh, 
kl body was not ſo blind to his defects. Swift ridiculed. 
both his own-diminptive. houſe at Whitehall, e the ſtupen- 
dous pile at Blenheim. Of che firſt he 8 S INT: 


* At length they i in the rubbiſh py” 
140 A thing reſembling a gooſeepie.”, - 3 


EY That, if kb! Grace were no. more e Killa in 

The art of battering walls than ae, 

ins We Na r expect to ſee next eat. 
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__ diſtingurſhe 


Thos far the ſatiriſt was well founded; party y-rage warpet 
his underſtanding when he cenſured: Vanbruph's plays, and 
left him no more judgement to ſee their beauties than Sir 


yo had when he perceived not that they were the only 


auties he was formed to compoſe.” This polite writer, 
perhaps, was not aware of the handſome apelogy- Dr. Swift 
and Mr. Pope have made, in the joint preface to their Miſcel- 


lanies: In regard to two perſons only we wiſh our 1aillery, 


though ever ſo tender, or reſentment, though ever ſo 5 
had not been indulged. We ſpeak of Sir John Vanbrugh, 


who was a man of wit, and of honour; and of Mr. Addiſon, 


whoſe name deſerves all the reſpett from every lover of learn- 


* 


e e ee eee e ee 
VANDALE (Av rovv), a learned Hollander, was born 


in 1638, and diſcovered early an extreme paſſion for * 


and literature; which, however, his parents obliged him to 
renounce, openly at feaſt, in order to purſue commerce. He 
quitted commerce at thirty years of age, and took the degrees 
in phyfic, which he practiſed with ſucceſs, and obtained a 


high reputation all over Europe for his profound erudition. 


He died at Haerlem, phyſician of the hoſpital there, in 1908. 
Of his works, which are in Latin, we have, 1. A Treatiſe 


upon the Heathen Oracles,” which he ſhews to have been 


the impoſtures of 'prieſts. Fontenelle has abridged this work; 


and, by his manner of treating the ſubject, made it inſinitely 


more agreeable than when encumbered with/the learning of 


| Vandale, 2. A Treatiſe upon the origin and progreſs of 


idolatry :” to which are ſubjoined ſeveral" diſſertations upon 
important ſubjeQts. Vandale was a very honeſt and amiable, 
2s well as learned mm. ĩ 
VANDER-LINDEN (Johr Ak ro wipe), a learned 
profeſſor of ee at Leyden, was deſcended from anceſtors 
in the republic of letters. His grandfather 
Henry, born in 1546, was a maſter of the learned languages, 


- and ſvffered greatly on account of the Reformation which he 


embraced very young. He loſt his father, his wife's father, 


His relations and friends, in the Spaniſh maſſacre at Naerden 
in 1572. After that fatal accident, he exerciſed the function 


of a miniſter at Enckhuiſen till 1585, when he was invited 
to be profeſſor of divinity at Franeker. He was the firſt, who 
read lectures in that univerfity; and it was he who pro- 
nounced the inaugural oration of it, by which we Late ith 
it was then founded. He died there in-1614, and left, along 
other children, a ſon, named Antony, who had gaod parts 
giſtrates of Enckhuiſen made rector of their college. He was 
| anger to di- 

Vviunity: 


and, aſter having. publi 


vinity: but his chief talent was phyſic, in which faculty, ha- 
ving taken the degree of door at Franeker in 1608, he prac- 
d e ee een A nt ne apt 
Enckhuiſen is one of the towns in North Holland; and 


4 


here it was, that John Antonides, the ſon of Antony Van- 


der-Linden; was born the 13th; of January, 1609. He was 


ſent to Leyden in 1625, to ſtudy phlloſophy there; and, af- 
ter this, he applied himſelf. entirely to phyſic. From Ley- 


den he went to Franeker in 1629, in order to continue his 
ſtudies there; and received the degree of doctor ſome months 
after. His father, who had been at Amſterdam ever ſince the 
year 162 g, ſent for him home, for the ſake of inſtructing him 
in his profeſſion; and died in 1633. Our Vander- Linden 
continued to practiſe phyſic there with a ſueceſs which raiſed 
his reputation greatly; for, in 1639, he was ſent for to be 
profeſſor. of phyſie in the univerſity of Francker. He diſ- 
charged that office with great applauſe for almoſt twelve years: 


he read lectures, both on the theory and practice of anatomy 
and botany; and it was by his care that the garden of the uni- 


verſity was enlarged, and an houſe built to it. The library 


was no. leſs indebted to him for a great number of books, 


which were procured by his addreſs. The univerfity of 
Utrecht offered him a profeſſor's place in 1649, which he did 
not accept; but, two years after, he accepted the ſame offer 
from the curators of the univerſity of Leyden. He diſcharged 
the functions of it with high reputation till his death, which 
happened the 4th of March, 1664. Guy Patin, who was a 
friend of this | phyfician, 'often mentions-him in his letters. 


Vander-Linden, ſays he in ane of them, died at Leyden, gy 


aged 53 years, of a fever and-defluxion upon the lungs, after 
having taken antimony, and without being blooded, What 
pity it is, that a man, who wrote ſo many boaks, and was 
ſo well ſkilled in Latin and Greek; ſhould die of a fever and 
ſuffocating catarrh without being blooded }Þ'” _ | 
| Vander-Linden wrote many ere upon phyſic; and one 
„De Scriptis Medicis.“ It is a catalogue of books upon phy- 
ſic; was printed and enlarged ſeveral times by the author in 
his life-time; and very conſiderably ſo after his death by a 
German, named Merklinus, who publifhed it in a thick 
guarto, under the title of Lindenius Renovatus,” at Nu- 
remberg in 1686. He procured editions alſo of other books ; 
| iſhed. + Celſus at Leyden, 1651 in 
12mo, left an edition of the works of Hippocrates to be pub- 
liſhed there, in 1665, 8vo,' Greek: and Latin, in 2 vols He 


| had taken great pains-in it, but did not live entirely to finiſh 
| e 
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« This new edition of Hippocrates hat this ange that 
it anſwers all the former by means of the figures which are 
in the margin, and ſhews in what page and place every thing 
occurs. Thus it may ſerve inſtead of all the other editions, 
and remedies the confuſion occaſioned by the diverſity of them 
when a paſſage is ſought for. It is alſo more correct than al 
the reſt: for Mr. Vander-Linden, having carefully compared 
all the old editions and ſeveral manuſcripts, has reſtored a great 
number of paſſages, which were not exact even in Fochus's 
edition. With Yegard to the Latin tranſlation, he choſe that 
of Cornarius, becauſe it is the oldeſt, and that commonly 
uſed. He was ſurpriſed by death a little before this edition 
Was finiſhed, and ſo prevented from publiſhing the wetriurks 
| which he intended' to make upon Hippocrates.” 
VANDER-MONDE (CnarLEs Ausf), a native + of 
Macao in China, born June 18, 1727. He has acquired a 
great reputation by his practice and ' writings in phyfic in 
France, where he was cenſor royal, and member of the inſti- 
tution of Bologne. Died at Paris, Ma 257 1762. His — 
cipal works are, ** Effat ſor la maniere perfect ioner ho 
Humaine,” 2 vols. 12amo. Didticnaired de Santé.) if 
ſertation Anatomique,” e. and ſeveral periodical pieces. 
VAN DYCK (Sir ATU) a moſt illuſtrious ee 
was born at. Antwerp in 1599, and trained under the no lefs 
illuſtrious Rubens. He gave early proofs of his excellent en“ 
dowments in this way; and, while he lived with his maſter, 
there happened an affair, which may very properly be called 
the foundation of his reputation. Rubens having left a pic- 
ture unfiniſhed one night, and going out contrary to'cuſtom, | 
his ſcholars took the opportunity of ſporting about the room; 
when one, more unfortunate than the reſt, ſtriking” at his 
companion with a maul-ſtick, chanced to throw down. the 
picture, which not being dry acquired ſome damay Van 
Dyck, being at work in the next room, was prevaiſe da on to 
repair the miſchief; and when Rubens came next morning t to 
his work, firſt going at a diſtance to view his picture, as is 
uſual with painters, and having contemplated” it à little, he 
_ *eried out ſuddenly, that he liked the piece far better man he 
did the night before. While he lived with Rubens; he painted 
a great number of faces, and among the reſt that of his maſ- 
ter's wife, which was eſteemed long after one of the beſt pic- 
tures in the Low Countries. Afterwards lie went to Italy, 
ſtayed a ſhort time at Rome, and then removed to Venice; 
where he aftained the beautiful colouring of Titian, Paul 
Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool; - proofs” of wllich ap- 
peared in the pictures he drew at Genoa, where he leſt be- 
1 him many excellent pieces. Aſter a few years ſpent 
| 5 : & EE ren, 
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He was a, perſon low of 


e, . 
abroad, che returned to Flanders, with a manner of painting 
fa noble, natural, and eaſy, that Titian himſelf, was bardly | 
his ſuperior; and no other maſter in the world equal to him in 
portraits. When he was got home, he did ſeveral. pieces. of 


8 


hiſtory, that rendered his name famous all over Europe; but, 


believing he ſhould be more employed in the courts of foreign 


princes if he applied himſelf to painting after the life, he re- 


ſolved at laſt to make it is chief buſineſs, knowing it to be, as 
it certainly is, not only the moſt acceptable, bat the; moſt ad- 
vantageous part of his profeſſion. Beſides, he was willing 
perbaps to. 2 05A himſelf by a. talent, with which nature 
had particularly favoured: him, though ſome have ſaid, that 


it was his maſter Rubens who diverted him from hiſtory- 


painting to portraits, out of a fear that he ſhould become .as 
univerſal as himſelf. The prince of Orange, hearing of his 


fame, ſent for him to draw, the pictures of his princeſs and 


children. Cardinal Richelieu invited him to France; where, 
not liking his entertainment, he ſtayed but a little time, 
Then he came over to England, ſoon after Rubens had left 
it, and was, entertained. in the ſervice of Charles I, who con- 
ceived 2 marvellous eſteem for his works; honoured. him with 


CR ee 
with, diamouds; aſſigned him a conſiderable. penſion; ſate 


very often to him for his portrait; and was followed by moſt 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He did a prodi- 
een en of. Portman, about which he took a, great deal 
of care at füſt; but at laſt he ran them over. haſtily, and 
painted them very N. A friend aſking him the reaſon 
of this, he replied, I haye worked a long time for repu- 
tation, and I now work for my kitchen“? ..- .. > 
Was a perſon low of ſtature, but well proportioned; 
very handſome, modeſt, and extremely obliging ; a great en, 
courager of all ſuch as excelled in any art or ſcience, moſt of 
whoſe pictures he drew; and generous to the very laſt, degree, 
He acquired great riches by bis. profeſſion ; married one of 
the faireſt ladies of the Engliſh court, a daughter of the, Lord 
Ruthen Earl of Gowry, and, though be Rai ide wich, her 
except her beauty and her quality, lived in a ſtate and gran, 
deur anſwarable to her birth. His own garb was generally 
very rich, his coaches and equipage maguif cent, his retinue 
numerous and gallant, his table very ſplendid, and fo, muck. 
frequented by perſons of the beſt quality of both ſexes, that 
his apartments ſeemed rather to be the court of a prince than 
the lodgings of à painter. He grew.weary, towards the latter 
end of bis Ute, of the contioned trouble: that attended Bees 
painting: and, being defirous. of immoftalizing his name by 
ſome. more glorious Wanka eat. bg Paris, in hopes of 


36 VAN HUYSUM. 


being employed in the grand: gallery of the Louvre. Not ſuc+ 
being : he returned to England; and propoſed to the 
king. 57 his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, to make cartoons for 
the banquetingbouie at Whitehall. The ſubject was to 
Haye been the inſtitution of the order of the garter, the pro- 
ceffions of the knights in their habits, with the ceremony of 
their inſtallment, and St. George's feaſt : but his demand of 
Boool. being thought inten” while the king was treat- 
ing with him for a leſs ſum the gout and other diftempers 
put an end to his life. He died in 1641, aged forty-two 
Home and was buried in St. PauPs bent Where his mo- 


ument, whatever it was, periſned by the fre. Du Freſnoy 
ays, that of all the diſciples of Rubens, many of whom 
were admirable, Van Dyck was he ho beſt comprehended 
the rules and general maxims of his maſter ; that he eve! ex- 
celled him in the 1 of his hop rs i; and in his cabinet. 
pieces; but that his guſto in the defignm gay got 
r than that of Rubens. ? 15 5 5 N 2 
VAN HUYSUM (Joan), a painter of great name, was 
born at Amſterdam in 1682 and was the ſon of a painter. 
His father taught him to paint ſcreens, figures, and vaſes on 
wood, landſcapes, and ſometimes flowers; but the fon, being 
arrived to years of maturity, perceived, that to, work in every 
branch of his art was the way to excel in none; wi therefore 
| 2 confined himſelf to flowers, fruit, and 3 Quit- 
his father's ſchool, he ſet up for himſelf; NO breRA: a 
in; Jochen 1705. No man before this painter id ſo per- 
FA a manner of repreſenting the beauty of flowers, and the 
down and bloom of fruit. At the times of the year, when 
the flowers were in bloom, and the fruit in perfection, he 
uſed to deſign them in his own garden; and he has ſhe wn, b * 
the ſuperiority of his touch, the delicacy of of his pencil, bis 
ſurprizing exactneſs, and high finiſhing, that he conld trace 
nature through all her refinements, and exceed all that went 
before him in the manner of exprefling thoſe beautiful pro- 
ductions of the earth, At laſt his reputation roſe to ſuch a 
beight that all the curious in painting ſought his works 
with great eagerneſs ; and this encouraged him to raiſe his 
prices, fill his pictures grew out of the reach of * dut 8 
princes and men of the largeſt fortunes. 
Van Huyſum at length began to have ſtrange freaks that 
approached to madneſs, which are attributed to the railleries 
of fome painters on the coquet of his wife, though the was 
neither young nor handſome, ' This made him take to drink- 
ing: which, 8 with the ill-humour of bis wife, and the 
debauchery of his ſon, whom he was obliged to "fond to the 
. threw him into a Kate of Jjeatouly an 
His 
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next ſeafon came for the el 
ſen governor. But in this poft he had not the good fortune 
of pleafing the people long; his unquiet fancy raifing a thou- 
ſand ſcruples of conſcience, which they had not brought 
over with them, nor heard of before. He returned therefore 
into England about r637 ; and, appearing to be reformed 
from the extrayagances of his opinions, married a lady of 2 
good family ; and, by his father's intereſt, was joined with 


* 


- His frenzy would aden laſt wiki a0 yet without Het th 
muniecating itſelf in the leaſt to his Works; ſo thar his laſt 
; pictures are as much eſteemed as thoſe he painted in his 
prime, The vear before he died, nature began to decay i in 
him; and, in proportion as his ftrength failed him, his mind | 
grew more tranquil; ſo that, ſome months before his death, 
he entirely recovered his reaſon, ' He died At Argſterdany, in 


| 1749, 3 7 ſixty-ſeven, 


5 


(Sir Henry, knt,) was geſcended from an an- 


tient family in Kent, and 91 eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Vane, 
ſecretary of ſtate to Charles 

educated at Weſttpinſtereſchool, and thence removed to Mag- 
dalen-Hall in Oxford. He then ſpent ſome time in France, 
'and more at Geneva. After his return bome, he contracted 
an averſion to the government and liturgy of the Church of 
England, which diſpleaſing his father, he tranſported himſelf 
to New England in 16 855 and was no ſocner landed there, 


He was born 'about 1612, 


but, his eminent parts N made him noticed, when the 
ion of magiſtrates, he was cho- 


ir William Ruſſel in the office of treaſurer of the navy, a 
2 of great truſt and profit. For ſome time he ſeemed 
ſatisfied. with the government; but, upon his father's 


2 a remarkable diſobligation from the lord Strafford, 

by the latter's being created in 1629 baron Raby, the houſe 
and land of Vane, (which title he 24 promiſed himſelf,” and 
which Strafford laid hold of, mere wy out. of contempt to the 
' Vanes,) both father and fon form | 
For this purpoſe: the Hatter, who had received the honour of 


a reſolution” of revenge. 


knighthood in 1640, betook himſelf to the friendſhip of Pym 


5 other dechared enemies of the court; and contributed all 
that intelligence, Which deſigned the ruin of the earl, and 
which fixed himſelf in the entire confidence of thoſe who 

| romoted the fame; ſo that nothing was concealed from 
him, 1 it is believed that he communicated his thoughts 


2 


jon, the Ay ys. out of the civil wars, he adhered to 


rok inert in 1643, one of the commiſſioners ſent by _ 
bea e iny ite OI e Vader this ere 


w 1435s 


1 VANE, 
& racter he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the ( grez 


the ſolemn league and covenant; though, even 


promoter of 
at that time, he was known, to haye an equal averſion 10 it 
and to Preſbytery, as be ſhewed after wards upon all. occa 
ſions, being a zealous Independent. In 1644, he. wa 
grand inſtrument of carrying the famous ſelf-denying ordi- 
Bance, which gave life and ſpirit to the Independent cauſe; 
and in his ſpeech, upon introducing the debate on that ſub- 
if obſerved, that, though he had been poſſeſſed of the trea- 
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 Jurerſhip of the navy before the beginning of, the troubles, 
without owing it to the favour of the parliament, yet he was 
ready to refign, it to them; and deſired that the; profits, of it 
might be applied towards the ſupport of the war, He was 
likewiſe one of the commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, 
in Jan. 1644-5, and of that of the Iſle of Wight in 1648: in 
which laſt, as he was now determined to precure, if poſſible, 
a change in the government, he uſed all his efforts to. Fe 
any concluſion with his majeſty till, the army could 
brought to London; and for that purpoſe amuſed the king's 
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lution of the parliament by Cromwell in 1653; to whoſe 
authority be always refuſed to ſubmit; and by whom, being 
ſuſpected of ill intentions. againſt him, he was impriſoned in | 
Cariſbrook-caſtle. After the proteQor's death, and the de- 
Poſing of his ſon. Richard, he was, in „ àAgd 
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May 1650, agair 
ke one of the _coungl. of e wil cen of 
the new council for the management of public affairs; but, 
Jan. 1659-60, be was diſcharged from hig ſeat in the parlia- 
ment, and confined to his houſe. at. J by, in as county * 1 
Durham. TEN Lond git 55 5 ; 14 K 5 50159 12 9 ſhe 1 RP 744% 
- Upop the Reſtoration it was imagined, chat, as the decla- 
ration from Breda was full of indemnity, to all except the re- 
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gicides, he was comprehended in it; his innocence of ts 
King's death was repreſented in ſuch a_ manner by his friends, 
that an addreſs was agreed upon by both houles of parliament 
in his behalf, to which a favourable anſwer, thou h. in ge- 
veral terms, was returned; by his majeſty , and this being 
equivalent to an act af parliament, Mongll it wanted che ge- 
y forms, be was thopght 10 ge Juffcientiy ſecured. Byt 
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{above all) the great opinion which was entertained of his 


parts and capacities to embroil matters again, made the court 
think it neceſſary to put him out of the way. He was brought 
therefore to his trial, on the th of June 1662, for imagining and 


compaſſing the death of king Charles I, and for taking upon 


him and uſurping the government; in anſwer to which he 
urged, that neither the king's death, nor the members them- 
ſelves, could :diffolve the long parliament, whereof he being 
one, no inferior could call him in queſtion : but, being foun 
guilty, he Was, on the 14th, 'beheaded on Tower-hill, where 
a new and very indecent practice was begun: It had been 
obſerved, that the dying- ſpeeches of the regicides had left im- 
preſſions on the hearers not at all to the advantage of govern- 
ment; to prevent which, ſtrains of a peculiar nature being 
expected from him, drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, 
who, as ſoon as he began to ſpeak to the public, upon a ſign 
given, ſtruck up their drums. This put him in no diſorder; 
he only deſired they might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what 
was meant by it. Then he went through his devotions; 
and, as he was täking leave of thoſe about him, happening to 
ſay ſomewhat with relation to the times, the drums ſtruck up 
a ſecond time! Upon this he gave over, and died with 
ſo much compoſedneſs, that it was generally thought the go- 
vernnient had loſt more than it had gained by his death. _ 
Lord Clarendon ſtyles him a man of a very profound diſſi- 
mulation, of a quick conception, and very ready, ſharp, and 
weighty,” expreſſion; of a pleaſant wit, a great underſtanding, 
which pierced into and diſcerned the ee other men 
with wonderful ſagacity, whilſt he had himſelf vultum clauſſum, 
that no man could make a gueſs of what he himſelf intended; 
of a temper not to be moved, though compliant, when it was 
ſeaſonable to contradict, without loſing ground by the conde- 
frenfion. Burnet repreſents him as 'naturally a very fearful 


man, whoſe head was as darkened in his notions of religion as 


his mind was clouded with fear: for, though hie ſet u a form 
of religion in a way of his own, yet it conſiſted rather in with- 
drawing from all other forms, than in any new particular 


opinion or form; from which he and his party were called 
ſeekers, and ſeemed to wait for ſome new and cleater mani- 


feſtations- In theſe meetings he preached and prayed oſten | 


| himſelf, but with | a' peculiar darkneſs, which ran like wiſe 


through his writings, to a degree that rendered them wholly. 


unintelligible; He inclined to Origen's notion of an univerfal 
ſalbation to all, botli the devils and the dammed; and to the 


doctrine of pretexiſtence. He ſeſt a ſon, Chriſtopher, who 
was created by king: William à baron, by the titte of lgrd Ber- 
nard's caſtle,” in the. biſnopric of Durham, © to 
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. His. writings, which, were of -2 very peculiar caſt, were, | 
1. A healing - Queſtion, propounded and refolved, upon 


occaſion of the late public and ſeaſonable call to humiliation, 
in order to love and union amongſt the honeſt party, 1656,” 
4t0. It was written upon occaſion of à general faſt; and 


contained, ſays Ludlow, the ſtate of the republican's contro- 
verſy with the king, the preſent deviation from that cauſo 
for which they engaged, and the means to unite all parties in 
the accompliſhment of it. 2. The retired Man's Medita- 
tions; or, the myſtery and power of godlineſs ſhining forth 
in the living world, &c. 16g6,”.qto, an enthuſiaſtic treatiſe 
on our Saviour's coming down to erect a fifth monarchy upon 
earth, which would laſt 10co years. 3. Of the Love of 


God and Union with God, i657,” 4to. Of this book lord 
Clarendon ſays, When I had read it, and found nothing of 


his uſual clearneſs and ratiocination in his diſcourſe, in which 
he uſed much to excel the beſt of the company h- kept, and 
that, in a crowd of very eaſy words, the ſenſe was too hard to 
find out, I was of opinion that the ſubject- matter of it was of 


ſo delicate a nature that it required another kind of prepara- 


tion of mind, and, it may be, another kind of diet than men 
arc ordinarily ſupplied with.“ 4. An Epiſtle General ta 
the myſtical body of Chriſt on earth, the Church Univerſal 
in Babylon, who are pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth, de - 
firing and ſeeking after the heavenly country, 1662,” 4to. 
85 The Face of the Times: whereby is briefly diſcovered, 
by ſeveral prophetical Scriptures, from the beginning of Ge- 

fis to the end of the Revelation, the riſe, progreſs, and 
iſſue, of the enmity and conteſt between the ſeed: of the woman 
and the ſeed of the ſerpent, to the final breaking of the ſer- 
pent's head, to the total and irrecoverable ruin of the mo- 


narchies of this world, &c. 1662,” 4to. 6. The People's 


Cauſe ſtated. The valley of Jehoſaphat conſidered and opened, 


by comparing 2 Chron. xx. with Joel iii. Meditations con- 
_ cerning Man's Life—Government—Friendſhip—Enemies— 


Death ;“ penned during his impriſonment, and printed at the 


end of his trial, in 1662, 4to. 
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VANIERE (Jane), a French Jeſuit, famous for Latin 
poetry, was born at Cauſſes, a town in the dioceſe of Beziers, 


1664. His parents ſpent their lives in rural occupations and 
amuſements, and Vaniere entered thoroughly into their man- 


ners and taſte. He ſtudied under the Jeſuits at Beziers, and 
became one of their ſociety in. 1680. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf early by his Latin poetry, and compoſed a great number 
of his works in this way; the principal of which is, “ Pre- 


| dium , Ruſticum.” He publiſhed alſo a2 Poetical Die- 


tionary® in 1710, of which he aſterwards gave an abridge+ 
. 4 8 : 5 ment. 
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VANINI, a moſt determined atheiſt of Italy, was born at 
Tauriſano, in the kingdom of Naples, 1585; and was the 
ſon of ſohn Baptiſt Vanini, ſteward to Don Francis de Caſtro, 
duke of Torriſano, and Viceroy of Naples. His cliriſtian 
name was Lucilio: but it was cuſtomary with him to aſſume 

different names in different countries; for, in Gaſcony, he 
called himſelf Pompeio; in Holland, Julius Cæſar, which name 
he placed in the title- pages of his books; and; at Toulouſe, 

when he was tried, he was called Lucilio. He was a great 
lover of letters from his infancy; and his father ſent him to 

Rome to ſtudy philoſophy and divinity, where he had for his 
maſters two Carmelite friers. From Rome he returned to 

Naples, where he continued his ſtudies in philoſophy, He 

| delighted extremely in natural philoſophy ; and, out of love 
to that ſcience, applied himſelf forge time to phyſic, which is 
one of its branches. Aſtronomy likewiſe employed him 
much, which inſenſibly thre him into the reveries of aſtro- 

logy : but he beſtowed the beſt part of his time upon divinity. 

The title of Doctor in utroque Jure, which he takes in 
the title-page of his dialogues, ſhews, that he had applied 
himſelf to the civil and canon law; and it appears from his 
writings that he was no novice in that ſtudy. When he 
had finiſhed his ſtudies at Padua, where he reſided ſome 

years, he procured himſelf to he ordained prieſt, and became 

a preacher ; but this employment did not kinder him from 
devoting part of his time to the reading of Ariſtotle, Averroes, - 
Cardan, and Pomponatius, who were his favourite authors. 

His admiration of Ariſtotle was ſuch; that he calls him the 


- 


god of philoſophers, the dictator of human nature, and the 

| ſovereign pontiff of the ſages.” The ſyſtem of Averrocs, 
which is but a branch of that of Ariſtotle, was ſo highly ap- 
proved of by him, that he recommended it to his ſcholars at 
their firft entrance upon the ſtudy of philoſophy. ': He ſtyles 
Pomponatius his © divine maſter,” and beſtows great emcd- 
miums upon his works. He ſtudied Cardan very much, and 
gives him the character of a man of great ſenſe, and not at 
all affected with ſuperſtition.” It is fuppoſed that he drew 
from theſe authors the ſeeds of Atheiſm, and imbibed thoſe 
monſtrous doctrines which he afterwards taught others. Fa- 
ther Merſene aſſures us, that Vanini, before he was eneeuted 
at Toulouſe, conſeſſed to the parliament, that at Naples he 

Rad agreed with thirteen of his friends to travel” throughout 
Europe, for the ſake of fowing the dectrine of Atheiſm, and 


* n 


that France had fallen to his ſhare: but this is very impro- 
14457755 - 8 | 2 bable 
| 3 
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bable, ſince the preſident Gramond, who was upon the place, 
trial and execution. It is more probable, that his inclination 
to travelling, or perhaps the hopes of procuring an agreeable 
ſettlement, led him to the ſeveral places through which he 
paſſed; and he ſpread his fingulat ſentiments according as he 
%%% ⁰ ͤ- ˖—K] ² wP ß 
- However that was, after he had travelled through part of 
Germany and the Low Countries, he went to Geneva, and 
thence to Lyons; where, having preſumed to vent his irreli- 
gious notions, under the pretext of teaching philoſophy, he 
found himſelf in danger of being ſeized, and was obliged to 
fly. He paſſed over into England, and in 1614 was at Lon - 
don, where he was impriſoned for nine and forty. days, well 
prepared, ſays he, with that air of devotion which runs 
through all his writings, “to receive the crown of martyr- 
dom, which he longed for with all the ardor imaginable.“' 
Being ſet at liberty, he repaſſed the ſea, and took the road 
for Italy. He ſtopped at Genoa, and undertook to teach 
vouth; but, it being diſcovered that he had infuſed pernicious | 
Notions into-thejr minds, he was forced to abandon that city. 
He returned to Lyons, where he endeavoured to gain the 
favour of the eccleſfiaſtics by writing a pretended con- 
futation of Cardan and other atheiſtical writers; it was 
only a pretended confutation; for, under the pretence of 
confuting them, he gives them in ſome meaſure the victory 
by the weakneſs of his anſwers. It was printed at Lyons, 
2615, in 8vo, under the title of, Amphitheatrum æternæ 
Providentiæ Divino-Magicum, Chriſtiano-Phyſicum, necnon 
Aſtrologo-Catholicum, adverſus veteres Philoſophos Atheos, 
Epicureos, Peripateticos, & Stoicos. Autore Julio Cæſare 
Vanino, Philoſopho, Theologo, ac Juris utriuſque Doctore;“ 
dedicated to the count de Caſtro, the protector of his family 
and his benefactor. This work, though really written in the 
cauſe of atheiſm, was approved by four doctors, among whom 
was John Claude de Villa, cenſor of the books for the arch- 
biſhop of Lyons; and this in the following high terms: 
Eidem facimus nos hoc opus evolviſſe, nihilque in eo 
a Catholica & Romana fide alienum, ſed cum, peracutas 
s tum pervalidas. rationes juxta ſanam ſublimiorum in ſacra 
mo Theologia magiſtrorum doctrinam (O quam utiliter!) con- 
Vanini, however, knowing better than this, and being 
apprehenſive that his artifice might be detected, although ches 4 
_ 2-Noodles were not able to detect it, went again into Italy ; 
where being accuſed of reviving and propagating his former 
. - mpietiesz he returned to; France, and became a monk in the 
Sl 8p Da e 67. ee 
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corivent of Guienne. We are infortnedi of this particular in 
the & Patimana ; and father Merſenne, who confirms it (as 
quoted above), adds, that he was baniſhed” this «convent: for 
an unnatural crime. Fhen he retired to Paris, where he en - 
deavoured to inttoduee himſelf to Robert Ubaldini, the pope's 
nuncio and, in order to make his court to him and the 
clergy in general, undertook to write an apology for the 


council of Frent. He procured like wiſe ſeveral friends, and 


had acceſs to the Mareſchal de Baſſompierte, who made 
him his chaplain, and gave him a penſion of two hundred 
crowns. Upon this aceount, ho dedicated to him his Dia- 
logues,” which were printed at Paris in 1616; Jvo, with 
this title, Juli Cæſaris Vanini, Neapolitani,” Theologi, 
Philoſophi, & Juris utriuſque Doctoris, de admirandis Na- 
ture Reginæ Deæque Mortalium arcanis, libri quatuor.“ 
The book was printed with the king's privilege, and the fol- 
lowing approbation: Nos ſubſignati Doctores in alma fa- 
cultate Theologica Pariſienſi fidem facimus, vidiſſe & legiſſe 
Dialogos Julii Cœſaris Vanini, Philoſophi præſtantiſſimt; in 
quibus nihil religioni Catholicæ. Apoſtolicæ, & Romane, re. 
pugnans aut contrarium reperimus, imo ut ſubtiliſſimosdig- 
niſſimoſque qui'typis demandentur; ſubſcribed by three doc- 
tors the 26th of May, 1616. It is aſtoniſhing that any per- 
ſons ſnould be ſo ignorant or careleſs as thus to give an ap- 
probation to a book whoſe impiety is ſo obvious. In his 
© Amphitheatrum” he had taken ſome pains to diſguiſe his 
irreligion; inſomuch, that even the judges were divided, ſome 
believing it to be a very innocent book, and not without good 
things in it. But here, in his Dialogues, he reaſons very 
little; rallies continually, and in a very ſhocking manner; 
upon the moſt important point; and concludes the whole with 
declaring,” in the words of Taffo's Aminta, that all the time is 
loſt, "which is ridtfpent im love #! 7 47 „12 
, e , / LIES IIS 1 e 
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r DU CME 018 Sat ne ali 
Vanini Was now in appearance, well. ſituateil, yet. he was 
particular, reaſon for his quitting; or, it, may be, he choſe. 
rather to be independent, and to ramble about for the fake 
of gratifying his vanity, by making converts to $8 PoPgful 
cauſe. Beſides, his books, were every day more;:known; and 
more ſuſpected: his, Amphitheatrung?””, had; begun to taiſe 
ſuſpicions againſt him by the paradoxes. of which.it, was full; 
but his Dialognes, which were, much, more unpious, had 
im. | 4 hough;he could: not be. condom F 
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| Hor theſe books, wien bed been peinted with a privilege, aps 
proved by divines, and ſubmitted to. the authority of the Holy 


examination, and condemned them to the flames. We are 
informed in the Patiniana' of another citcumſtance; which 
is, that Vanini, finding himſelf ſhunned by every body, and 


yet the Sorbonne ſubjected his Dialogues, io a new 


reduced to the extremeſt poverty, wrote to the pope, that, 
4 If he had not a good  benefice ſoon; beſtowed: upon him, 
he. wauld in three months time overturn the whole Chriſ- 


tian religion.“ Patin, who is repreſented as relating this, 


adds, that be knew a man of honour, Who had ſeen the 
letter, in which were many other abſurgities, and things 
of 2 ſhocking nature: and Vanini might poſſibly. write 


uch à letter, in order to vent his ſpleen, and they it to his 


friends ; but it is ſcarcely credible that he ſhould. have ſent it 


e / +12 4 IK amis e3%, 00 
his is certain, that he quitted Paris in 1617, and returned 


to Toulouſe; where he ſoon infuſed his impious notions into 


the minds of his ſcholars, whom he taught phyſie, philoſo- 
phy, and divinity, - This being diſcovered, he was proſecuted, 
and condemned to be burnt to death; and this ſentence was 
executed Feb. 19, 1619. Gramond, preſident of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe, gives us the following account of the af; 
fair, which is curious, and deſerves to be tranſcribed. About 
the ſame time, Feb. 1619, by order of the parliament of 
Toulouſe, was condemned to death Lucilio Vanini, who was 
eſteemed an arch-heretic with many perſons, but whom 1 
always looked upon as an atheiſt. This wreteh pretended to be 
a phyſician, but in reality was no other than a ſeducer of 
youth. He laughed at every thing ſacred; he abominated the 
ancarnation of our Saviour, and denied the being of a God, 
aſcribing all things to chance. He adored nature, as the 
cauſe of all beings: this was his principal error whence all 
the reſt were derived; and he had the boldneſs to teach it 
with great obſtinacy at Foulouſe: He gained many follow- 
ers among the younger ſort, whoſe foible it is to be taken 


with any thing that appears extraordinary and daring. Being 
. eaſt into priſon, he pretended at firſt to be'a Catholic; and 

by that means deferred his puniſhment. He was even juft 
going to be ſet at liberty, for want of ſuffieient proofs againſt 


him, when Franconi, a man of birth and probity, depoſed, 


that Vanini had often, in his preſence, denied the exiſtener of 


God, and ſcoffed at the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. 
Vanini, being brought before the ſenate, and aſked what his 


thoughts were concerning the ex iſtence of a God? anfwete ? 


that he adored with the church a God in three perſons,” an 
that © Nature evidently demonſtrated the being of a 69 


7 
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and, ſeeing by chance a draw on the ground; he tobł it ps» 


| and, ftretching'it forth, ſaid to the judges, * This ſtraw obliges- 


me to/confeſs, that there is a God; and he proved afterwards 
very amply, that God was the author and creator of all things, 
nature being incapable of ereating any thing. But all this he 


ſaid through vanity or fear, rather than an inward conviction; 
and, as the proofs againſt him were convincing, he was by 
ſentence of parliament condemned to die, after they had ſpent 
ſix months in preparing things for a hearing. | ſaw him in 


the dung- cart, continues Gramoiid, when he was carried to 
execution, making ſport with a frier, who was allowed him 
in order to reclaim; him from his obſtinacy. Vanini refuſed, 
the aſſiſtance of the frier, and inſulted even our Saviour in 
theſe words, * He ſweated with weakneſs and fear in going to ſuf- 
fer death, aud I die undaunted. This profligate wretch had no 
reaſon to ſay. that he died undaunted: I ſaw him entirely de- 
jected, and making a very ill uſe of that philoſophy, of Which 
he ſo much boaſted. At the time when he was. going to be 
executed, he had a horrible and wild afpeCt © his mind was 
uneaſy, and he_ diſcovered in all his expreſſions the utmoſt 
anxiety ; though from time to time he cried out that he died 
like a philoſopher.” Before the fire was applied to the wood- 
pile, he was ordered to put out his tongue, that it might be 
cut off; which he refuſed to do; nor could the executioner 


take hold of it but with pincers. There never was heard a 


more dreadful ſhriek than he then gave: it was like the bel- 


lowing of an ox. His body was conſumed in the flames, and 


his aſhes thrown into the air. I ſaw him in priſon, and at 


his execution; and likewife knew him before he was arreſted. 


He had always abandoned himſelf to the gratification-of his 


paſſions, and lived in a very irregular manner. When his 


goods were ſeized, there was found a great toad alive in a 
large cryſtal bottle full of water. Whereupon he was accuſed 
of witchcraft; but he anſwered, that that animal being burned 
was a ſure antidote againſt all mortal and peſtilential diſeaſes. 
While he was in priſon, he pretended to be a Catholic, and 


went often to the ſacrament ; but, when he found there were 


no hopes of eſcaping, he threw off the maſk, and died as he 


| had lived“ 1 131 


MESS , , ß,, 5H 
The hiſtory of Vanini diſplays the exceeding, power of 
vanity in ſome temperaments : for, what other motive can be 
| for a zeal of converting men to atheiſm? which at- 
tempt, if it ſucceeds, is as ſure: to end in the deſtruction of 


| the convert as if can hardly miſs doing in che converter, 


whether he ſucceeds:or not. The liſe of this atheiſt has been 
written ſeveral times; but that by M. Durand, intituled, 
« La Vie & les Sentimens de Lucilio Vanini, and printed 
Va. een e eee e e rom ee 
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th been ſaid of him. nc] e ieee 
*VANLOO- (Canto). "He. was (born: at Nice Feb. 2 A 
1n'T705. He went to Turin with his brother John in 2712, 
and thence to Rome in 1774. He learnt from his bro 
| ther the firſt elements of deſign ? and, by his conſtantly ſtudy- 
ing the antique, and the works of the (greateſt maſters, he 
perfected himſelf in his art, and laid the foundation of his 
future fame He came to Paris with his brother in 1719, and 
in 1723 gained the academy's firſt medal for deſign: in the 
year following, he carried the firſt prize for painting: and 
departed again for Rome in 272). He returned to Turin in 
77 32, where he painted many pieces with ſuccefs for the king 
of Sardinia. The next year he married Signora Sommis, who 
was celebrated for ſinging and knowledge of muſie, but more 
_ eclebrared for the private virtues of domeſtic life. In 1234, 
he returned to Paris, and the year following was received into 
the academy. In 1749 he was choſen for the direction of the: 
royal eleves. In 1751, he was honoured with the order of 
St. Michael, and i in e Nu firſt ee to king and 
died in 765. 5 
VANLEOO airen nen), nephew of the preceding. nt 
knight of the order of St. Michael; an artift of conſiderable: 


merit. His hiſtorieal pieces have gn mevit, and his por- 


traits are elegant and agreeable. dicture of himſelf, per- 
forming the portrait of his — is nely deſigned, and re- 
markable for a noble ſimplicity; dhe ere colouring, 
Z a np effect, are excellent. ien ei 247 
VANLOO (Jon BAprrsr), Meier no CardoWenioo,; 
wich Born at Ane, in Provence, about 1684. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf eminently” in | hiſtoric and portrait painting, both 
which he ſtudied at Rome, and became painter to the king of 
| Sardinin, in whoſe ſervice he realised a confiderable fortune; 
but loſt it all in the Miſſiſſippi, going to Paris in the year of 
that bubble. In 1737, he came to England with his fon. His 
firſt works were chen portraits of Cibber and Mac Swinney : 
the latter, whoſe: long ſilver. grey hairs were very-pictureſque, 
and contributed. much: to give the new painter reputation (A. 
He died at Provence, whither he had retired for the benefit of 
the air, in 1746. Louis Michael Vanloo, firſt! painter 
to the king of Spain, and. Charles Philip Vanloog painter to 
the king of Pruſha, were ſons and pupils of the above men- 
tioned, and have with eclat ſupported the ah. 


VANEOO (CHartes: RN D RW), brother and pupil 6 


the former, was born at His, in Pruvenctoin 17g. Helis 
| cen by the brillianey and Trefledeſs e 
5 ig Due ü J Hine od envtuiiod0 {25 or nt'? 


| 7% To 1 See more of Mac Swinney in bers Apology for his gia Life" 
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g e er we ef err Hle was one of the” profeſvrs 5 
Ir painting at Paris. He died in 1365, 


of the academy by 


VARENIUS (BEN ARD), a Dutch phyſician, well known 


by his Syſtem of Univerſal Geography, which is an excel- 
lent and comprehenfive work, written originally in Latin, and 
printed at Amſterdam in 1650. It was ay or at Cam- 
bridge in 1672, with great improvements, 
ton; and in 1712 by Dr. Jurin. It was afterwards. tranſlated 


into Engliſh, and illuſtrated with additional notes and copper- 


plates; and in this form has gone through ſeveral editions. 
We have beſides a curious deſcription of Japan and the king- 
dom of Siam, in Latin, | by this author, printed at Cam- 
VARILLAS (AnToinE), a French writer, more known 
than eſteemed for ſeveral hiſtorical works, was deſcended from 
a good family, and born at Gueret in 1624. After a liberal 
education, of which he made the proper advantage, he became 
a private tutor to ſome young perſons of quality; and then 
went to Paris, where he was well received as a man of letters, 


and had acceſs to the Dupuy's, whoſe houſe was the common 
rendezvous of the learned. He obtained afterwards a place in 


the kings“ library, by his intereſt with Nicolas Colbert, who 
was made librarian after the death of James Dupuy in 1655. 


Mr. Colbert, afterwards, miniſter of ftate, commiſſioned his 
brother Nicolas to find oat a man capable of collating certain 


y Sir Iſaac New 


OY 


manuſcripts. | Varillas was recommended, and had the. Abbe; 


of St. Real for. his coadjutor;- and handſome penfions were 


ſettled upon both. But whether Varillas was negligent and 
careleſs,” or. had not a genius for ſuch ſort of buſineſs, he did 
not give ſatisfaction, and was therefore diſmiſſed from his 
employment in 1662; yet hiad his penſion continued till 1670. 


He retired from the royal library, and ſpent the remainder of 


his days in ſtudy. He was a great lover of liberty and his own 


humour; and, for the ſake of gratifying. that, refuſed ſeveral 


advantageous offers. He lived. frugally and with economy, 


ſtances were wy 


like a philoſopher; yet not ae for his cireum- 
5 ſ 6 | 0 | 
_ andyhere:bedied- June 9, 1696, aged 72 


Come was the ſeat of his retirement; 


He wrote a great number of works, chiefly of the hiſtorical | 


kind; and publiſhed, at different times and in diſtinct portions; 
a hiſtory of France, compriſing a period of 176 years under 


nine different reigus, beginning with Lewis XI. and ending 


with Henry III. He publithed alſo. Les Anecdotes de Florence, 
on Hiſtoire ſecrette de la Maiſon de Medicis, at the Hague, 
108 5, in rama; and, Hiſtoire des Ré volutions art ves en 


* 
Fr 


Europe en * 2: Paris, 1686 Bt and often re! | 


7 


printed. 


is contrary to truth and experience. as ee 2:5 
This is the cenſure, which his own. countrymen have paſſed 
upon him with regard to his © Hiſtory of France,” and 


68 


an hiſtorian; an eafy natural ſtyle, though neither correct nor 
cloſe enough for hiſtory, He had a good way of relating and 
ſetting off facts; and his characters, though ſomewhat diffuſe, 
are drawn with art, and for the moſt part appear curious and 


mtereſting. Add to this, that he abounds in anecdotes, which | 


are things that all people love. Menage wondered, that a man, 
who had ſo little commerce with the world, ſhould attain fo juſt 
4 notion of the public as he bas ſhewn in his hiſtories : but 
he accounts for it in ſome meaſure when he tells us, how he 
once heard Varillas ſay that, of ten things which he knew, 
he had learned nine from converfation.”” e 
His frequent profeffions of ſincerity prejudiced many in his 
favour, and made him paſs for a writer who had penetrated into 
the inmoſt receſſes of the cabinet, and drawn forth a great 
deal of ſecret hiſtory; and this was the more readily believed, 
on account of the numerous and important manuſcripts which 
he pretends in his prefaces to have been from time to time 
communicated to him. All this procured him a vaſt reputation 
at firſt: his books were read with eagerneſs: and ſuch was the 
call of the public for them, that the bookſellers generally ſent 
forth two editions, in different forms, at the ſame time. The 
public however were at length undeceived, and came to be 


convinced that the hiſtorical anecdotes, which Varillas put off 


for authentic facts, had no foundation, but were wholly of his 
own invention; although he endeavoured to make them paſs 
for realities, by affected cations of titles, inſtructions, letters, 
memoirs, and relations, all of them imaginary. As his defign 
was to pleaſe rather than inftru& his readers, he omitted 
nothing which he thought might conduce to this. Thus he 


characteriſed perſons he knew little of, as if he had lived in the 


greateſt familiarity with them ; and gave particular reaſons for 
Alb the ſteps they took, as if he had been privy to their councils. 
He advanced facts with the utmoſt confidence, which were 
ſcarcely probable : the air of politics, which runs through all 
his writings, is romantic ; for, every event, according to him; 
proceeded from premeditation and deſign, which, we know, 


Florentine Anecdotes:” but his ** Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


in matters of Religion which have happened in Europe”? 
ntterly rained his reputation abroad, as it expoſed him to the 
criticiſms of able men in each eountry : for inſtance, Burner. 

in England, Brunſmannus in Denmark, Paffendorf and Sec- 
kendorf in Germany, who copiouſly detected and expoſed his 
falſchoods and miſrepreſentations concerning the ſtate of religion 
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printed. Variltss had ſome advantages to recommend him as | 
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in their reſpeAive countries, and made 6 3 revolution 
in the opinions of thoſe who had been uſed to believe Varillas 
upon his own bare word. We may add, that the criticiſms of 
Bayle, occaſionally made-on this author, in various parts of his 
Dictionary, ſufficiently prove him to have been not only inac- 
curate, but unworthy of all credit, 
| VARIUS, the name of a tragic poet intimate with Hoster 
and Virgil, and deſerves mention, as being one of thoſe ap- 
pointed by Auguſtus to reviſe the Eneid. Some of his frag- 
ments are left, and are to be found in the Corpus Poetarum,” 
by Maittaire. Quintilian ſays, that the Thyeſtes of Varius 
was equal to any cofnpoſition' of the Greek poets. 
_ _VARRO (Maxevs TERENTIUs), uſually ſty led the weſt 
learn of all the Romans, was born in the year of Rome 
638; that is, about 28 before Chriſt. His immenſe learning 
made him the admiration of his time; which yet was the 
moſt flouriſhing for arts and glory that Rome ever knew. 
He was'a ſenator of the firſt Aitinckion, both for birth and 
merit; and bore many Res offices, that of tribune of the 
people among the reſt. He was an intimate friend of Cicero ; 
and his friendſhip was confirmed and immortalized by a mu- 
tual dedication of their learned works to each other. Thus 
Cicero dedicated his Academic Queſtions” to Varro; and 
Varro dedicated his “ Treatiſe on the Latin tongue” to 
Cicero. In the civil wars he was zealouſly attached to Pom- 
but, after his defeat,” ſoon leb minen to Cæſar, Who was 
reconciled to him. Thence he ap] lied his whole time to 
letters, and had the charge of the Greek and Latin libraries 
at Rome. He was about ſeventy when Antony proſcribed 
him; however, he found means to' eſcape and fave his life, 
though he could not ſave ſome of his works and his library 
from being plundered by the ſoldiers. After this form was 
over, he purſued his ſtudies as uſual ; and Pliny relates, that 


he continued to ſtudy and to write when he was eighty-cight 


years of age. He was ei ghty when he wrote his three books 
'de Re. uſtica, which are ſtill extant. Five of his books 
4 de Lingua Latina,“ which he addreſſed to Cicero, are alſo 
extant. There remain, too, divers fragments of his works, 
particularly of his Menippean Satires, which are medleys 
of on and verſe; and og oe has collected ſome of his Epi- 
from among the 
* 45 Lingida Latina,” and © de Re Ruſtica,” were printed, 
| with the notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Turnebus, and Victorius, 
by Henry Stephens, at Paris, 1 $63, in '8yo; and have been 
liſhed ſeparately fince, among the e de Lingua 
Latina,“ Aud ad the ww * Auftore de Re . | 
| F 3 vARRO 


atalecta Virgilii. His books | 


VARRO ( W was born 1 ten years after the | 


preceding, at a ſmall town near Narbonne. Though infi- 
nitely below the Roman in learning, he was at leaſt as good, 
if not a better poet; which perhaps has made Lilius Gyraldus, 
and other critics, confound. them, He compoſed many 
works in verſe; ſome fragments of which were collected, and 
publiſhed with thoſe of other antient poets at Lyons, in 


3603. His chief works were, a Poem on the War with 
the Sequani, a people of Gaul; 55 and the Aſtrono- 


mics, that went under the name of. Planciades the Gram- 
marian. But the «+ Argonautics,” in four books, was what 
gained him the greateſt reputation; and though indeed no- 
thing but a rote of. 5 Apollonius Rhodius, yet was ſo 


well done as to be commended by Quintilian. Seneca alſo 


obſerves, that Virgil had ſo good an/ opinion of this author, 


that he ſometimes inſerted; his verſes into his works. This 


muſt give us an high idea of his merit. 

VASARIL (GOR), a Florentine painter, ae far 
mous for the pen and pencil, and as eminent for his (kill in 
architecture, was born at Arezzo, a city of Tuſcany, in 


1514. He was at firſt a diſciple of William of Marſeilles, 


who painted upon. glaſs, afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, 
and at laſt of Michael Angelo. Vaſari was not, like ſome 
other painters, Hurried on to this profeſſion hy natural incli- 
nation; for, it is probable, that he made choice of it from 


prudence and reflection more than from the impulſe of 85 
N 


uius. When the troubles of Florence were qver, he retur 

to his own country, where he found his father and mother 
dead of the plague, and five brethren leſt to his cate, whom 
he was forced to maintain by the profits of his labour. He 
painted i in freſco in the towns. about Florence; but, fearing 
this would not prove a ſufficient maintenance, he quitted his 
profeſſion, and turned goldſmith. But, this nat ; anſwering, 
he again applied himſelf to painting, and with an earneſt deſirt 
to become a maſter. He was indefatigable f in deſigning th 

antique ſculpture, and ſtudying. the beſt pieces of the inc 

noted maſters; and though he very much improved his Us 


ſign, by copying entirely Michael Angelo's chapel, yet he 


joined with Salviati in deſigning. all Raphael's Works: by 


which means. he improved his invention and hand to ſuch a 


degree, that he attained a wonderful freedom in both. He 
did not pay a vaſt attention to colouring, having no very true 
idea of it: on which account his Works, though be was an 


artful deſigner, did not acquire him the reputation, he ex- 


pected. He was, a very good architect, and underſtood: orna- 
ments very well z and he executed innumerable works in this 
way” as well as in painting. He TR the moſt conſiderable 


part 
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_part-of his life in4trayelliog. over hair bananen 
: _ ofibis induſtrx. Harder bac nnd fk ng, 117 10 9 5 
But be was a writer as well as 4 painter. wot A 
_ Hiſtory! of the Lives of the moft. excellent W p- 
tors, Architects, &. which he firſt publiſhed. at Florence, 
in 2 vols., 15503 and reptinted in 2668; with, large adgitions | 
and the hęads of moſt of the maſters... ee e. 8 
dertaken at the requeſt of the cardinal, de Medi licis, 125 ho, was 
very much bis patrons and, in the pinion of Hannibal 
Caro, is written with great veracity and 1 though 
Felibien and others tax him with ſome faults, particularly 
with flattering the maſters then living, and vvith partiality to 
thoſe of his own country. He publiſhed alſo, Reflections 
on his own piftures.s?, of Which the chief are al Rome, Flo- 
der” 4 and Bologna. 4 112 L574 144 474} 211 1 311 
e died at Florence in 4626, aged 64:3) end was carried to 
10 Arezao, where he was buried in a haPtls of, which he 
himſelf had been the architect. ne e 
- > V AVASSQR (Fs Av vis), ar Vavafeur, 4 ere of France, 
and emigently diſlinguiſhed for his accompliſhments, in the 
belles-leures, Was born in 160 Sat Paray, a, Amal ton in 
Charolois/+- He entered into the ſociety 4 the Aae in, 162 l 
— aſter having finiſſed the courſe of his ſtudięs, taught 
lite literature and rhetoric: for ſeven. years... . Afterwards; he 
— to Patis, te plain the holy ſeript 1 hi 
province he ſuſtained; for ſix and, thirty7ycarss! the bi 
cultivating poetry and claſſical literature, in which; h Ez 
cularly excelled; He died at Paris in Dec. 1681. £ 
derſtood the Latin tongue very N and alſa ſpoke it, of fn 
che greateſt u purity and elegance. He Mas a. . 3 5 
parte, gręat acuteneſs, ſolid and accurate judgement, and 
profonnd learning ſo that he had all TH yahties Iece 
to make him, what: every body allow N to *. a very 
-"n crisis. una age ien asl il bands 
Hie bock 4 de, Lydicra Diane,” 5 3 A 1668, 8 
written to oppoſe a bad taſle, which. chen preyaĩ led. in 5 — 
when the wotks-of Scarron and; Paſſonci were read, by every | 
body by ſhewing, that the Greeks. and Apes ge 
ching ot the — Any ſtyle, „Alhough Monſ. le je Clerc iS of 
Opinion, that ſamething of it may be found id Ariſtophan 
He. wrote it at the reqheſt of Balzac, who had a great dil fle 
to this ſtyle; which is in truth the remains of brim, .byt 
Balzac died, before it was pnbliſhedg.. All dhe auzbers ot anh- 
quity, Whochave enen al niries..Qr., bon-4mors 1 in thetr 
Witings, were neceſfarily to, be examined / in the courſe or 
"this-t5extifos and cis gane Vausſfut an,opportunity AGE N 
ing 3 hay . 
Heist 4 
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no leſs excellent than the former, is his book . de Epigram- 
mate, printed in 1657. and reprinted with hie ?? Epigrama 
in 167, 1zmo; in which there are many new and yet juſt 


bobſervations. This piece laid the foundation of a diſpute be- 


tween him and a brother of the ſociety; I mean, father Ra- 
pin; who, in his“ Reflections on Ariſtotle's poeſy, printed 


In 1674, after having ſaid, that the epigram of all the works 
Vn verſe that antiquity has produced is the leaſt conſiderable, 
and eriticiſed the ancient epigrammatiſts, has the following 
paſſage: I find nothing conſiderable to ſay on thoſe who 
ave attempted any thing in this way among the moderns. 


It is one of the ſorts of verſe, in which a man has little ſuc- 


'cels;; for, it is a kind of a lucky bit if it proves well. An 
epigram is little worth unleſs it be admirable; and, it is ſo 
rare to make them admirable, that it is ſufficient to have made 
one in a man's life. Maynard has ſuceeeded the beſt in 


this way of all our French pots.“ A man jealous of his. 


reputation, and naturally ſplenetic, as Vavaſſor was, muſt 
have been extremely hurt with this ; and it appears very 
plainly that he was ſo. For, the year after, 1695, he pub- 


Jiſhed © Remarks upon the Reflections on Rapin,” which 


had no name to them; and, for the ſake of abuſing him, 
pretended not to know, while every body elſs knew very well, 


-who the author of thoſe reflections was. Rapin complained 


loudly of this ill-treatment ; and Vavaſſor's book, by way of 
redreſs, Was ſuppreſſed by order of the ſociety. nenne 


Vapaſſor's other treatiſes are chiefly theolegical. All his 


works were collected and printed at Amſterdam 1709, in 
folio: with a prefatory diſcourſe by Le Cler e. 
VAUGELAS (CLavpe Favre DE). à moſt accurate 
and elegant French writer, was born of an ancient family at 
Chamberry in 158 8. His father Antoine Favre, or Antony 
Faber, was firſt preſident of the ſenate of Chamberry, and 
publiſhed ſeveral learned works upon law-ſubjeas:;: Vau- 


gelas was ſent to the court very young, and there ſpent his 


*whole life. He was gary" in ordinary, and-afterwards 
_ Chamberlain, to the duke of Orleans, whom he attended in 


all bis retreats out of the kingdom: he was aſterwards gover- 


vor to the children of prince Thomas, He had a penſion 


from the crown early ſettled on him; but it never was paid 


Aim till Cardinal Richelieu put the French academy upon 
forming a dictionary of the language: for, that body then re- 
-preſenting to the cardinal, that the only way to have one well 
and thoroughly completed was to commit the-chief/manage- 
ment of it to Vaugelas, the penſion was re-eſtabliſhed and 
1 paid. But, although he had other advantages be- 


es this, and a handſome patrimony from his father; and 


though 
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though he was not debauched or extravagant; nor neglected 
any means of improving his fortune; yet the enpence of at- 
tending his maſter, and other misfortunes, made him very 
poor: inſomuch that, when he died in 1605, he did not leave 
enough to ſatisfy his creditors; s. 
Hie was one of thoſe who firſt corrected and regulated the 
French language, He had cultivated it with peculiar care and 
attention from his infancy, and formed himſelf chiefly upon 
Coeffeteau, whoſe writings: he held in ſuch eſteem, and, above 
all, his “ Roman Hiſtory,  **:that he could hardly allow any 
phraſes or expreſſions to be pure and genuine but what were 
10 be found in that work: which made Balzac ſay pleaſantly, 
that, in the judgement of Vaugelas, ſalvation was no more 
to be had out of the Roman Hiſtory than out of the Roman 
church. His principal talent was for proſe : for, as to poe- 
try, though he wrote ſome verſes in Italian chat were admired 
yet he could not ſucceed in French. He was the author of 
two very important works: 1. Remarques ſur la Langue 
Françoiſe, Paris, 1649,” in 4to. Mr. de la Monnoye has 
obſerved of the preface to this excellent treatiſe, that it is a 
maſter· piece of elegance and ſolidity. 2. Quint. -Curcs de la 
vie & des actions d' Alexandre le Grand, traduit du Latin, 
Paris, 1663.“ in to. This firſt edition was condutted by 
Conrart and Chapelain: and à ſecond ſucceeded, like unto. 
After this; a third was publiſhed by Patru, at Paris, 19%. 
to; but this was from a new copy of the author, very di 
rent from the former, and which had been found ſince. Vau- 
gelas ſpent thirty years in tranflating this author, altering and 
correcting it eternally; ſo that the tranſlation ought indeed 
to be, what Balzac and Boubours have declared it, a model 
— which all ſucceeding tranſlators may very ſafely form them - 
Voiture, who was the intimate friend of Vaugelas, uſed 
to rally him much for his over- niceneſs and delicacy in tranſ- 
lating this author. He uſed to tell him, that it could never 
be finiſhed ; for that, while he was poliſhiung one part, the 
language muſt needs undergo ſome change, and he would 
have al the reſt: to do over again: and he applied to him 
Martial's epigram upon the barber, who was ſo long in ſhaving 
one part of the face, that the beard in the mean time grew 
again upon the other. However, raillery apart, and let the 
philoſopher deſpiſe this belles- lettres gentleman as much as he 
pleaſes, for ſpending ſo much valuable time upon ſo futile an 
object, the French language will be ever indebted to him for 
it. The language,” ſays Voltaire, began to attain pu- 
rity, and to aſſume a fixed form: which was owing to the 
l a . u 
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Jation-ef Quintus/Cartius, revtlintrapyhrech in 1646, al 
firſt good book written with purity; and there are e the 
expreſſions and terms that are yet become obſolete . 
VAUGHAN (Six Jon), the author of the e eh 
Nh under his name, made a confiderable figure in the reigns of 
Charles I. and II. He maintained a ſtrict intimacy with the 
famous Mr. Selden, who: was one of the few tliat had a tho- 
rough eſteem for him. He was haughty, ſupercilious, and 
Overe bearing: hence he was much more admired than be,. 
Joved. The earl of Clarendon made him propoſals of pre- 
Ferment,” after the Reſtoration: but theſe he waved, on a pre- 
tence of having long laid aſide his gown, and his being too 
far advanced in life: yet he afterwards ſtruck in with the 
enemies of the chancellor, and was made lord chief · juſtice of 
the) Common: Fleas. He died 1674. His Reports were pub- 


| iſhed by his ſon Edward. He was buried in the. ue 


Velrwoohs near the remains of his friend Selden 
VAUX (Nicoras, Loxp). He was the ing of Sir 
9 — Vaux, of Harrowden in Northamptonſhire ; and his 
mother was a native of Italy. Hav ing finiſhed his ſtudies at 
the univerſity, he joined the army, and gave diſtinguiſhing 
.proofs of his military {kill at the battle of Stoke, near New- 
ark 1487, for which he received the honour of knighthood. 
At the marriage of prince Arthur, ſon of Henry VII. he ſur- 
paſſed in dteſs all the reſt bf the nobility; for, he wore a gown 
of purple, valued at one thouſand: 3 and a gold chain, 
worth eight hundred gold nobles He attended Henry VIII. 
zan his interview with the French king Francis I. and became 
ſuch a favourite with his foyersi n, that he en upon 
him che dignity of a baron. , N ee ee 
He was author of aeolleQion of. parmb, entitled ther Pa- 
radiſe of dainty ener and died in Northamptonſhice 
* Aae 30 enn 91066 Ai at z er 2691116 7 
UBALDINI (Perzvecrs),. the name of aniartiſt which 
3 in ſeueral places. He appears tò have been an illumi- 
mator on vellum. There is, or was lately, extant, beſides 
other works in that kind, a bock of vellum, written and illu- 
:minated by him, containing the ſentences of ſcripture paintad 
zin the lord-keeper's gallery at Gorhambury. It was made hy 
order of Nicolas Bacon, and by him preſented to the lady 


Tamley. Mir. Walpole neee aſcertained tYhe: time of his 


adecathi ines ron eee bro hg al: 
fits VEGA (Carrio Lorz Felix — a an . — — 
was horn Nov. 25, 1562. His firſt ſtep towards his entrance 
into the world was but a ſervile place in the biſhop of Avilals 
vice, where his abilities ſoon diſcloſed: themſelves. He 
quitted us pairgn. and 2 to. IE of Algals, 
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where he ſtudied philolophy and took: a degree, ' thi | 
to Madrid, and became ſecretary to the duke of Alva, wh 
made him privy to his moſt weighty ſecrets. He ſang the 
praiſes of this maſter in a poem entiled . Arcadia, and _ 
ried a lady of faſhion; who brought him into many ſcra 
the account of her gallantries. When Philip IV. 8 
his armada, Vega embarked with his brother, 15 lleutenant in 
the Spaniſh navy, and who loſt His life in that pul pedition; nor 
did he himſelf efcape without his ſhare of karre e and miſ- 
fortune in that diſappointed expedition. We find him after- 
wards at Madrid, as ſecretary to the marquis of Malpica and 
to the count of Lemos, ſtill diſplaying the efforts of his ge- 
nius; and, though his firſt marriage had proted inconvenient, 
he again vontuted on a ſecond; but his lady was ſoon taken 
from him by death, which occaſioned” his receſs from the 
world. He entered into the Prieſthood at the time when he 
was in the height of his poetical glory, and when his reputa- 
tion was fo univerſal, that Urban Y I. ſent bim the degree 
of doctor in divinity and the croſs of the order of Malta, to 
which he added à lucrative poſt in the apoſtolic exchequer, 
which he held to His death, Aug. 27, 1635, aged 72 years, 
His works are ſo numerous as to make upwards of 70 vols.; 
conſiſting of proſe and lyric compoſitions, beſides: innumerable 
dramatic: ne both facred and profane, by which he got 
upwards of 3592,000'ducats. Such was the diſpatch of this 
contempotary of Sir Philip Sidney, Shakeſpeare, and Spencer, 
thas he would often finiſh a play in twenty- four hours,” and 
ſome comedies in leſs than Bes hours, with as much chr 
rectneſs and elegance in his verſe as the moſt laboured' pieces 
of other writers of his time. neee dh 
VEGETIUS (FLAvzus — ad nde Latin 
writer, who lived in the fourth century, under the reign of 
Valentinian, to whom hie dedicates 3 work; intituled““ Epi. 
tome inſtitutorum rei militaris. This is a compilation from 
many authors: yet tlie ſubject a treated with much method 
and exactneſs, and the Latinity, all' things conſidered, ex- 
ceedingly pure. This work was publiſhed; with:other writert 
upon Tactics,“ Frontinus, lian; apd AÆneas, at 'Ley- 
den, 1644, in 12mo; and afterwards: Veſaliæ Clivorum, 


4670, 8% There are alſd extant under Vegetius's name, 


if indeed the ſame Vegetius, of which | Fabricius "doubts, 
* Artis Veterinariæ five Mulomedigine: lib eee oma 

1524,” 4to ; and afterwards,” 1574, 410. H ien 
VEIL. (CHarLes Manis) was the . of a ſew, of 
Mets,” in Lorrain; but, being converted to Chriſtianity while 
he was very young, became à canon regular of St. Auguſtin, 
is 5 af St. Abu at Melun; wie -preferments he 
quitted, 


/ . 
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itted, and declared himſelf a Proteſtant, and took 2 
England, where he preached among the Anabaptiſts in 1685. 
He had publiſhed, while he was in France, Commentaries 
in Latin upon the Goſpels of St. Matthew and Mark, the 
Canticles, and the prophet Joel;“ as he did one in E 4 
upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, printed at London 1684 
gvo, and publiſhed there the 4 — in Engliſh, in oe 
fame form. He was one of the writers againſt rn 
mon's Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament.” fat 

VEIL (Lewis DE Compits vs pe), his brother, alſo. a 
convertod Jew, who was likewiſe born at Metz in Lorrain, 
and who publiſhed many learned pieces, particularly in 1679, 
zin Hebrew, with a Latin verſion by himſelf, ( Catechiſmus 
Judorum in diſputatione & dialogo magiſtri & diſcipuli, 

{criptus a R. Abrahamo Jagel, monte Silicis oriundo, with a 
dedication to Dr. Compton, biſhop of London; and this book 
was reprinted at Franeker, in 1690, in 8vo. He gave the 
public likewiſe a Latin tranſlation of, and notes upon, rabbi 
Moſes Maimonides's book De Sacrificiis, and his tract 
1 De Conſecratione & de Ratione intercalandi,” and Abar- 
banefs Exordium five -prozmium in Leviticum, printed 
At London, in 2683, in gto. He had publiſſied alſo at Paris, 

zn 1678, the eigth book of Maimonides De culty divino,” 
with a Latin verſion, juſt before he left France, where he was 
the king's interpreter for the Oriental languages. He was 
born a | Jew, but afterwards embraced the Popiſnn religion, 
which he at laſt renounced for the Proteſtant, and entered 
Into the communion of the Church of England, whither he 
retired about the year 1679 ame: 90 engere; egen end of 
the 17th century. 

VEISSIERES (Mamrozin: DE * Cab 4 born ut 
N antes in 1661, was a Benedictine at Paris. His free-think- 
ing, and a prior who oppoſed it, made him quit both his order 
and religion. He was a living library, and his memory was 
wonderful. Beſides the uſeful and pleaſant things he knew, 
he had ftudied ſome others, which cannot be known, as the 
ancient Egyptian language. His * Ohriſtianity of the Indies“ 
is much valued. The moſt curious thing in this work is, that 
the Bramins believe the unity of God, and leave the idols to 
the people. Such is the rage for writing, that this man's life 
has been written in as large a volume as' that of Alexander. 
This ſhort extract, though too long, yer would have been 
ſufficient. He died at Berlin in 1739. 

VELSERUs (Maxevs), a learned civitian ad Ab sed 
writer of Germany, was deſcended of an antient and wealthy 
family, and born at Augſburg in 1358. He was" educated 
e e as he diſcovered 4 love for polite lite- 
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rature, was ſent very young to Rome, to learn it of Antony 
Muretus: he was there in the year 1575. He joined to the 
ſtudy of aritiquity that of the Italian tongue; and made 
himſelf ſo perfect a maſter of it, that he wrote it like a Flo- 
rentine. Upon his return to his own country, he applied 
himſelf to the bar in 1589; obtained the dignity of a ſenator 
in 2 ed to be a member of the little councit 
in 1504; and was elected prætor in 1600. He diſcharged ali 
thefe offices with great reputation, and was the ornament of 
his country. He loved and patronized learning and learned 
men; and never any perſon had more friends in the republic 
of letters. He furniſhed aſſiſtance to ſeveral authors ; and 
particularly contributed to the great collection of inſeriptions 
publiſhed by Gruter. He gave the ſecurity of a thoufand 
florins, in order to procure to Ritterſhuſius a manuſcript of 
the epiſtles of Iſodorus Pelufiota, which was in the library of 
the duke of Bavaria, and could not be had without ſuch ſe- 
curity ; and, what made this act of generofity the greater, he 
did it without. Ritterſhuſius's knowledge. But he was not 
only an aſſiſtant to others: he was alſo the author of ſeveral 
good books himſelf. His firſt eſſay, according to Melchior 
Adam, was a work which he publiſhed at Venice in 1504. 
thus intituled:· Rerum Auguſtanarum Vindelicarum Libri 
Octo, quibus a prima Rhætorum ac Vindelicorum origine ad 
annum uſque 552 42 Nato Chriſto nobiliſſime gentis Hiſtoria 
& Antiquitates traduntur; ac antiqua monumenta, tam qu 
Auguſtæ, quam quæ in agro Auguſtano, 2 & que alibĩ 
extant ad res Auguitanas expectantia æri inciſa & notis illuſ- 
trata exhibentur.“ In 1602,” he publiſhed, at Augſburg, 
Rerum Boicarum libri quinque, Hiſtoriam à gentis ori- 
gine ad Carotam Magnum complexi. He aſterwards pub- 
liſhed, at different times, the lives of ſeveral martyrs at Augf- 
burg. His works were collected and reprinted at Nuremburg 
1682, in folio, under the inſpection and care of Arnoldus, - 
protefſor there, who wrote Prolegomena, in which he in- 
forms us of many particulats concerning him. As ' Velſerus 
held à great correſpondence with the learned of Italy and ſe- 
veral other countries, many of his Latin and Italian letters 
were collected and inſerted in this edition. He paſſed for the 
author of a celebrated piece called Squittinio della liberta Ve- 
neta, which was publithed in 1612. Gaſſendus having ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral afcribed' this book to Peireſe, adds, that 
they were deceived; ere e. it was probably written by the 
illuſtrious Velſerus, as he calls him WE de 
Velſerus died in 1614, and left no iſſue by his marriage. 
He was one of thoſe who never would ſuffer his Pawan be 
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drawn; yet it. . his knowledge, as Gaſſendes 
informs us in his life of;Peireſc. 1/7 ou pen : 1 
VENNER (Tuodtas), a wing=ooper inithe laſt centxirys 
acquired a competent eſtate by his trade. He was reputed a 
man of ſenſe and religion, before his underſtanding was be- 
wildered with enthuſiaſm. He was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
the notions of the Millenarians,. or F ifth-monarchy-men, that 
ſtrongly expected that Chriſt was coming to reign upon 
and that all human government, except that of the 
ſaints, was preſently to ceaſe. He looked upon Cromwell 
and Charles II. as uſurpers upon Chriſt's dominion; and per- 
ſuaded his weak brethren. that it was their duty to ri iſe and: 
upon the kingdom in his name. Accordingly a rabhle oF 
them, with Venner at their head, aſſembled in the ſtreets, and 
proclaimed king Jeſus. | They were attacked by a party of the 
militia, whom they reſolutely engaged, as many of them be- 


lieved themſelves in vulnerable. They were at length over- 


powered by numbers; and their leader, with twelve of his fol- 
lowers,” was executed in January 2660-1. They affirmed to 


the laſt, that; if they OY WIN the Lord himſelf was 


their deceiver. +5155 
VENNER (TOBIAS),.the author ah a cg wank in 
Þo day, entitled Via recta ad vitam longam; or, A Trea- 
tiſe, ſhewing the right way, and the beſt: manner of living, 
for attaining to a long and healthfal life: 
and prolix ſtyle, much like the converſation of that time. 
He was born at Petherton, near Bridgewater, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, in 1877; and at ſeventeen years of age became a com- 
moner of; St. Alban's Hall, Oxford, where he firſt exerciſed 
his profeſſion. In 1013, he took the degree of doctor; _ 
returning to his own country, praQiſed for many years. at 
Bridgewater ; but | afterwards in and near Bath. He was in 
high reputation in that part of the country for his proſeſſional 
{kill, and for his integrity and charitable diſpoſition. He _ 
March 27, 166, aged 83 years. He wrote alſo- upon ili 
N waters, and a Cenſure upon Britiſh water. 
VERE (SIR FANS), the celebrated Engliſh: eee 
in the Netherlands, was ſon of Geoffrey de Vere, a branch of 


_ the noble and moſt ancient family. of dhe Veres, carl of Ox- 


ford, and was born in 1554. In 1685 he went to Holland 
among the forces ſent by queen Elizabeth, under the command 
of the earl of Leiceſter ; and, continuing in the Low; Coun- 

tries, he gave ſignal proofs of à warlike ſpitit and undaunted 
courage. He was knighted by the lord Willoughby, general 
of the Engliſh forces, for his gallant behaviour at the a cf 
Bergen-op+ Zoom. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf. on many other 


occaſions; and in 1592 was choſen member of parliamert 
for 
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for-theibovomi,/ofi-Deorminiice in Herefordſhingwr He ae, 


wards attended: the earl of Eſſex in the expeditions againſt 


Cadiz and the Azore Hands. In 150 he was appointed 


Engliſh troops in the ſervice of the States. On the gthof July, 


1600, he gained immortal honour: by his courage and con- 
duct in the memorable battle of Nieuport; and the laſt mi- 


litary exploit, performed by this famous general, was his gal», 
Jant defence of Oſtend, for eight months, againdt the/Spaniſhy 
army. He was at the end of that term relieved, and the 


town was taken after a ſiege of three years. Sir Francis died 
on the 28th of Auguſt, 1608, in the e eee e age. 
and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. B. ; 
preferments,, he was governar of Portſmouth. His own 
glorious exploi 
tariessss “ 777 u(uu0ã TS INES 
VERE (SIA HonAez), baron of Tilbury, and younger. 
brother to Sir Francis Vere, was born at Kirby-hall in 


des his other | 


ts are recorded by himſelf in bis commen- 


| Eſſex, in the year 1565. Entering early into à military 


life, he accompanied, in the twentieth: year of his age, his 


brother Sir Francis into the Low- Countries, where he ac 


quired great reputation by his valour and conduct. In 1600 
he had a conſiderable ſhare in the victory obtained by the 


Engliſh and Dutch near Nieuport. He afterwards, as; well 


as his brother, ſignalized himſelf in the defence of Oſtend. 
He commanded the forces ſent by king: James I. to the aſſiſa 
tance of the elector Palatine. Mr. Granger obſerves, that 
„the was a: man of a moſt ſteady and ſedate courage, and 
poſſeſſed that preſence of mind, in the greateſt dangers and 
emergencies, which is the higheſt qualification of a general. 
It was owing to this quality, that he made that glorieus re- 


treat from Spinola, the Spaniſh general. which was the 


„ 


greateſt action of his life. His taking of Sluys was attended 
with difficulties which were thought inſuperabldGGJ.. 

Upon the acceſſion of king Charles I. Sir Horace: Vere, as 
a reward for his ſervices, vas advanced to the peerage, by 
the title of lord Vere, baron of, Tilbury; being the firſt peer 
created by that monarch. | He died the 2d of May, 16354 
and was buried in Weſtminſter- abb ey 
VER GI. (Pol TDORR), a writer “ who did not want 
either genius or learning, ſays Bayla, was born at Urbino; 
in Italy, in the fafteenth century; but the year is not named 
Ihe, firſt work he publiſned was, * Collection of: Pro: 
verbs, 1498.) He was]! the firſt among the moderne, who 


* 


publiſhed any book of that nature; and he ſeetas d bave 


been à fittle vain upon it: for, when Exaſmus after wards ; 


pu 


bliſhed, his .** Adagia,””-and did not tale noties of * 
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to his book, de rerum inventoribus.“ Their friendſhip, 
However, does not ſeem to have been interrupted by it; and 
Vergil, at the inſtigation of Eraſmus, left the paſſage out in 
the later editions. Theſe Adages” of Polydore Vergil 
were printed three or four times in a very ſhort ſpace; and 
this ſacceſs encouraged him to undertake a more difficult 
work: that was, his book de rerum inventoribus.“ 
printed in 1400. At the end of the 4th edition at Baſil, 
1536, r2mo; is ſubjoined a ſhort commentary of his upon 
the Lord's prayer. After this, he was ſent into England by 
pope Alexander VI, to collect the papal tribute, called Peter- 
| Pence. He recommended himſelf in this country ſo effec- 
tually to the powers in being, and was ſo well pleaſed with 

it, th, having obtained the dignity of archdeacon in the 
church of Wells, he reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his 
life in England. Here be undertock a confiderable work, 
at the command of Henry VII; upon which he ſpent above 


twelve years. It was a Hiſtory of nd,” and dedi- 


_ cated in 1 583 to Henry VIII: but, as Bayle rightly ob- 
Terves, the Enghſh do not much value it. It has, indeed, 
been ſeverely cenſured by many of our writers; and a critic 
upon hiſtorical works, who ſpeaks of it with moderation, 
has yet ſaid enough to make it of no value. "Theſe are his 
words : ** Polydore Vergil was the moſt accompliſhed writer, 
for elegancy and clearneſs of ſtyle, that his age afforded. So 
much. Leland, the ſevereſt enemy he had, has acknowledged 
of him; and on this ſcore alone ſome have ' unreaſonably 
extolled him. But there is ſo little of the other more ne- 
 ceffary qualifications of a good hiſtorian, truth and fair deal- 
ing, in all his twenty-ſix — „that he has been juſtly con- 
demned by our critics; and it is no wonder, that ſome of 
them dave expreſſed an indignation ſuitable to the abuſes 
put upon their country.” And John Cajus, in his book 
« de Antiquitatibus Cantabrigiæ, mentions it as a thing 


not only reported, but even certainly known, that Poly- 


dore Vergil, to prevent the diſcovery of the faults in his 
hiſtory, moſt wickedly committed as many of our antient 
and manuſcript hiſtories to the flames as a waggon could 
held.“ Vet it was printed ſeveral times, and very much 
read; which reflection, among many others, may ſerve to 
ſhew us the value of fame, diſtinct from the real advantages 
it brings; ſince the worſt books are often applauded in one 
age, while the beſt in another ſhall drop into oblivion ere 
In 1526, he publiſhed a treatiſe Of Prodigies:“ it con- 
ſiſts of dialogues, and ſtrongly attacks divination. He did 


not. 
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not deſite. to l ogland till: 50 kat. : 
ges ee 15 e laden not required a watmer and mom 
ſouthern, climate. Biſhop Burnet tells us, that . having + 
been na alma} forty years here, growing old, he :defixed 
7255 to ga heat the ſun. It was granted him onshe ad nf 
June 5 ang, in confideration of, the public ſervice he was 
thought to have done the nation by: his Hiſtory, he was per- 
7 to hold his arehdeacanry of Wells, and his prebend of 
Nonington,: eee Hi abſence · from the kingdom.“ 
It is {aid that he died 2t. Urbino.in. 1555- He was not a ze - 5 
lous papiſt in all points, be approved the marriage of the 
clergy, and condemned the worſhip of images; not. was he at 
al difpuſted with the alterations that were -made in the affairs 
of England under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. There are 
ſeveral thin « Fi gccafionally dropped i in his Writings, which did 
gots of his awn church, His name of late 
has been written “ Virgil; but, before the, Bafil edition in 
1536 ki this book. e pet it uh, printed 
1 Vergilig gs, tte 
VERHEYEN. (Parazy),; A 1 8 "each natiye 
of Brabant-. Ie was deſcended: of a family Who bad many - 
years ſubſiſted from theo profits ariſing from the cultivation — 
the earth; and he had himſelf worked with the ſpade to the 
age of twenty-two years; when the curate of his village, 
taking natice;of him, gave him the firſt rudi ments of learn 
ing. He afterwards obtained a place in the college of the 
Trinity at Louvain, where he was made profeſſor of anatomy 
in 1689, and afterwards doctor in medicine. He died there 
in Feb. 1710, aged Ga. The following epitaph was found 
after his deceaſe, ritten with his own hand: Philippus 
Verheyen Medicins Doctor & Profeſſor, partem ſui mate- 
rialem hie in Cæmeterio condi voluit, ne Templum deho- . 


Ou 
1 
0 = 


neſtatet, ant nocivie halitibus inficeret. Requieſcat in pace 


His“ Corporis Hamani Anatomia“ met with a good re- 
N from the / public for two reaſons, among others. 


Firſt, becauſe it eotains g beſides the opinions of the antiente, 


the ae he er e mote at mou * more ac- 5 


5 0 —5 bis le dy not fo fine as 5 that of Bactblin ag 1 5 
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ſcapes are duſtly true to natute, and almoſt ſuperior to his art. 3 


His imaginstien is lively, and his ideas original: and pidta- 


reſque, Tbe talent of expreſſion, lives in every ſtroke of his ; 
pencil. His degns|:216:-bold, ; animated, and dare; this | 


colours welt. gs Adel his, «„ 


t 


-fand other inimitable pieces are his ſet of ; ports o 


* bravery,” 
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- #'wonderfully elegant, wi owing t n 
of the clear obſcure; add to , # thit 8 ſpirit of ele- 


t effects 


nce which breathes over the whole; and ſome idea may be 
| ed of this pain ter's excellence. M. Vernet, indeed, is 


2052 of the few modern painters whoſe works an age hence 


will be ſought for with the utmoſt eagerneſs. ' bw we} a thou- 
France, 

done for the king. His four parts of the Gy) for the Dau- 
in, particularl «© Night; the moon- ſhine on the water is 
nature jitſelf. Ie „ Shepherdeſs of the e, and two 
a” jeces from fancy, for M. Pompadour. ee 
. 'VERNON (Kpwanp), Eſq. an admiral of aeg! 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Stafford: 

"ſhire, and born at Weſtminſter on the 12th of November, 
1684. His father, who was ſecretary of ſtate to king William 


and queen Mary, gave bim a good education, but never in · 


— him for the ſea· ſervice: however, as the youth became 


deſirous of entering on that employment, his father at laſt 


conſented, and he purſued thoſe ſtudies which had'a relation 
to navigation and gunnery with-\ſurprifing alacrity and ſuc- 
flis firſt expedition at ſea was under admiral Hopſon, 
"when the F rench fleet and Spaniſh galleons were deſtroyed at 
Vigo. In 1702, he ſerved in an expedition to the Weſt · In- 
dies under commodore Walker; and, in 1504, on-board the 
fleet commanded ky Sir George Rooke, which: convoyed the 
king of Spain to Liſbon, when Mr. Vernon received a hun- 
dred guineas and a ring from that mo arch's Own hand. He 
"was alſo at the famous battle of Malaga, the ſame pear. In 
January, 1705, he was appointed commander of the Aphin; 
and, in 1507, commanded the Royal Gak, one of the ſhips 


fent to convoy the Liſbon fleet, which falling in with the 


- French, three of our men of war were taken, and a fourth 
blown up. In 1708, Mr. Vernon commanded the Jerſey 
2 was foe” to 2 eee. as redrardruiral n 


CD 3 e LICK 8 
On the hee of his. 3 majeſty 3 1 0 "op _ 
| 


Mr. Vernon was choſen member for Penryn, in Corn 
and ſoon after was ſent to Gibraltar, as commander of the 


- Grafton, to join Sir Charles Wager. The next expedition in 


Which he was engaged was that which immortalised his 
name. This was in 1739 ; he was ſleeping in his bed at 
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two in ahe mafning : and. being informed that idiſpatchds.of 


the utmoſt importance were arrived from London, he., arofe, 
"A On. opening che packet, he found a commiſſion appointing him 
8 vice· admiral, of the blue, and commander in chief of ax ſquat 
3 dron fitting: out for deſtroyin the {ſettlements of the Sparkiards - 
* in the Weſt Indies, with; a letier from his majeſty 774 
u- his immediate attendance on him. Having received hig in 5 
os tions, he weighed anchor from Spithead on the 23 # foly 
4 and, on the 20th of November, arrived in ſight of. Port 
3 Bello, with 879 fix 9 1 his command. 7 hopes — 
14 day; be began the attack of chat town when, after a-furioud 
” engagement on bock fi des, it was taken on the 22d, together | 
3 with;a-tonfiderable. puinber; of cannon, mortars, and ammu- 
5 nition, and alſo two Spahiſh men. of war. He then blew up 
5 the fortifications, and left the place for want of, land-forces 
5. ſufficient to keep it; but firſt diſtributed 10, Oo dollars, which 
1 had been ſent to Ala Bello for paying the Spaniſh troops; 
4 among the;/forces for: their encoura ement. In 1741, he 
; made an unſucceſsful attempt upon -arthagena, in conjunc-· 
5 tion with ee Wentworth. After his return home, the 
1 rebellion in 1 45 breaking out, be was employed in n guarding 
* the coaſt 8 of ent and, Suſſex; when he ee a ſquadron 
1 of men 9 5 war in ſo happy a manner as 0 block up the 


4 French ports in the channel. But, ſoon aſter, complaints 
i being made againſt him for ſuperſeding the orders of the lords 
T of the admiralty, in appointing a gunner in oppoſition. to one 
N recommended by themſelyes, and for gb too-ſevere duty 
5 from his men, he Was ſtruck off the liſt of admirals; — | 
which he zetized from all public. buſineſs,. except attending the 
houſe of commons as member for Ipſwich in Suffolk... He 
died 1 on Fg 29th, of Oftober,, 1757s. in the feventy- 


third, t i 
e Anmara), ; 4 Florentine, born; in 1432 
was .well ſkill Thilled in mathematics, 9G. architecture, ſculp- 
ture, and 1 SAWS; which. aft, it ſeems, he left off on this 
account. In à piece which he had made of St. John baptizing 
our 5 505 Leagardi da Vinci, who.w lng one of 1 — 
ws ads fe his order Ninted an 9 
| 97's garments; which,,ſo- far enge 
The plege, that Verrochio, Yexed to be ou 
reſolved never to make uſe of the pool 
115 firſt who found out the At of takin 
: Peng 8 the face; 27 Sul Nas 


Faris, be e underſtood" caſting. 
would, Hake e Him . 
Barto On,. 


| ne. of Ls i we — ie » ww 


2 VERSCAURING. 


| the fiatte,) be was lo provoked, That, out uf this, de bse 
of the head and legs of liis model, and fled. I he ſenate in 
ain ſent orders de Mop him! they declared, they would have 
His bead eut of if they could catch him; to which he pub- 
liſhed an anÞwer, that, if they ſhould: eut off his 3 it 
would be. impoſſible/ to make another: whereas: He could 
eafily ow! * head, and a Ne or the model ol his 
* 3 £82257 g 
Ho! e berdoned, and employed, ben had. eg the oha- 
ſure of putting the horſe in its place for, over. heating him. 
ſelf in caſting it, lie fell uy of a ech, a eee 
d 56. Nh | 26,31, 
NT ERSKOVIS (3 0 . Sa iba was” Porn Flender 
bur fettled at Rome, where be carved whole figures, in mall, 
end vaſes with taſte and judgement; in ivory and wood. He 
Had a ſon who-added painting to this. art. Bold died in Eng: 
land about x 49. 5 ot Hh] I; e UE 
VERS T GAN (Riewand); * great. Englith: dhthywary, 
and à cv/ebrated critic in the Saxon/and Gothic Jarignapes,” was 
botn at St. Catharine's; hear 2 Tower of 3 Jn he 
Axteenth cente Although his father Was un a c e 
was deſeended ow an antient and honourable fam 659d vel- 
demand. He was educated in Oxford, but leſt the univerſit) 
without a degree, on account of his being a Roman Ca- 
thotic. He quitted the kingdom. and ſettled at Anwerp, in 
the Spanith Netherlands; | When the Jeſuity/ and Secular 
prieſts fell out in England, and drew their pens upon” each 


other, Verſtegan went into the. Jeſuits intereſt. | He died 


about the year 1625. Elis works ate, © 


bitatum| Heretteorum noſtri ape, - 60A Revtieutionoof 


decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, og the moſt 
noble and renowned Engliſh Nation,””. undry f 
governments of England.“ ee 1 1 
5 Nd (Hrxav), a Datch painter, was the 
fon of a captain! and born at Gercum in 1/2 He was 
dn: of fruiid that ate ripe early; and bis father, 
e his turn tor cefigning, put him at 65 i ye 
to u painter at Gorcum, who. did nothing” 
Lace f en His diene; in eis way till Be Ea 
t 


and then 1 


there, he 3 te Italy, 2 Went firlt to Rome, WI 
be trequented the adademies, and emp loyeel' pichſelk in, deſip ign= 


ing after the beſt” models. His getüs- Jeading im 0 paint 
anbmals; homing; and battles, Re 1 0 40 f ety P bras - 


” 70 * in the 


f ©4575 


ten qd ̃ œÄt!lIlr! m on a. as. foes. re. oe I on en 


his maſter, the fate! painter at Goteum, WER 
the greater principles of his art dt Utrecht. After Be had con- 
tizugd abbut ue cars with Bet a/painter, of go reputation ö 


— 
m_ _ 


geren 


ed 


vNRN⁰ TOY. „ 


e ene dere, bulldings not only in aue 
bood of Rome, but all over Aly 4» which emp ment gave 
im a relith, for architectgte. 1 made a Jon Ku at Rome 
orence, and Venice; and, after having on.” d im you mn 
Italy, he reſolved to return io his own, country. 6; 
through Switzerland into F rance.; and, while he was at Aris, 
77 with a young gemtleman.who was going to make the 100 
of Italy, and was prevailed. on to accempany bim. Ho - ſpent. 
three: years, more. in Taly ;..and.1 then $ e. back to Holland, 
a1riving at Gorcum in the 1002. His talent for batth 
put him upon that kind gf painting; and, to raiſe himtelf t 
as muell perſection 25 he Sud, lie wa ampiign in 167. 
He deſigned encampments, 5 3 events: "ih Ts ©$, routs, res 8 
treafs, what happens after Av) Pry an. be. place of halts 
among the dead and dying... mingled, with. es and aban- 
doned arms. His genius yas fine. and iruitfol; there was a 
great deal of fire in his imagination, and in bis works; aud, 
as he had fiudied much after nature, he f red a particula * 
guſto, which never degenerated; into what. is called mannef, 
but comprehended a great variety of ot ke and had more of. 
the Roman t . the Flemiſh in it. took vaſt pleaſure in 
his profeſſion. | He had always 3 e 1 8 his hand and, 
wherever he came, deGgned. ſomething or W after nature, 
if he met with any thing to his gour, or alter a good picture,” 
His beſt En, Labs * "1p 3 ue, ee nd 


Utrecht. SHY 
r, that. he 1 FE 


2 


He was a a man of ſo refpe à characte 
chem to be one of the magilirates Fe. the 25 be lived in 
and he-agcepted the office, with the condition that he ſhout 
not be obliged. to quit his profeſſion. . He fpent- bis time "en 
happily, was henoured as 2 magiſlrate, eſteemed as an artiſt, 
and beloved by every body ;. hen, nppening io undertake i 5 
imall voyage, he was caſt away wo 4 rem Dort, an 6 
drowned the: oth of April, 1090, 8. ed 62. . *: 

VEXTOT:(Rans: e . agreeable 9nd elegant ; 
French! writer of -biſtory, was born of an antient nd 1 obe 
family in Nermandy, in 10556. Great care was taken gf his- 
education; and he was admitted early into the; order of Ca. 
puchius; but, bis indifferent health not, 5 kim rg” 
continue long here, he obtained a _ 'of the , pe ch paſt 
eee e eee e. diſcoy' 

and elegance in. bis ſtyle, that ſontenelle an 

of his friends. adviſed him to. write biſtory. , 
#fter wards pobli hel, at, different times, +Th 
of Powtugal,” : The Cp of. $1 
Revolutions: Rome.. 4 . 11 
5 emoirt Ay 
91 


* . 7 5 i 15 : 
: | 
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which he e Was 3 ahhh" Es whe ; 
order of Malta,” „Of che Origin of. the Grandeur of che 
nt of Rome,” and ſome other pie des. He died in 1785 


ed almoſt 80. Sven TIE ©: Nis 1 j An SOL GEO] 
© VERTUE: (Grbuc E) Was ben, 463 Jo Londa! 
where he was put apprentice tg an engraver of arms; but; bis 
enius and ambition 3 bim to appear in 4 higher 
7 105 he fet himſelf w. th'gre; application to learn the art 
bf d lrawring, in which he became a £6od profſcient, He ap- 
5 ee this aftetwards' to'ehp graying, but was greatly reſtrained 
the modiſty of his ane from making any conſiderable 
. 2 1 Goltrey Kneller was his firſt patron; end he was 
9 es, by Lord Somers. His Works are nu- 
Merous. They egerallx very faithfully copied, very 
much laboured,. Ind ave. no elega ance to recommend them. 
Vertue Was an 0 and his 
oy 1 5 in which lig e doch e and they have confiderable 
erit ; for he bak T( 4 0 obſeurity m any valuable 
temains of 5 Mr. Horace! Walpole hath bs ed 
Ad, pobliſhed, from His original MSS, “ Anecdotes of Paitit- 
bg in England; with ſome account. 'of the principal Artiſts, 
and idee notes on other Arts, collected by Mr. George 
Vertue, 4 vols. 1762, 410; fince republiſhed in g vols. 8vo, 
1782. Vertue,“ fays? Mc. Walpole, ** had for ſeveral years 
been eitel materials for a' work upon Painting and 
| {punters ' He converſed and correſponded with moſt of the 
Virtuofi n England: he was perſonally acquaifited? with the 
oldeſt Pert in tlie ſciencę: he minuted down everything 
He Berl from them: "He viſited every collection of them, at- 
tended ſales, c ied. e ey ry paper he could find relative to the 
Art, ſearched offices, regiſters of pariſhes, and regiſters of wills 
Th births and deaths, turned over all our own authors, and 
ranſlated thoſe of other countries Which related to his fob- 
ject. He wrote down” every thing he heard, ſaw, or read. 
I collections amounted to near forty volumes, large and 
mall. In one of his pocket- books I found à note of his firſt 
Intention, 'of compilin ſuch a work: it was in 1713 and he 
. continued it aſfidh ouſly to 7 * dee 12 1787. Theſe N88. 
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'"'VESAL 68 Ab 5 4 Sade nend an phy 
fician, 10 a cha i! 
bby: ſiei 70 beg 8 his great grandtather, was pRy- 
jj 1 6 Mar b 5, fitſt e of- Mattimilian E and 
ike —4 ſettled at 1 e oe he s d. Eberurd) bis 
45 f . bmentzries upon the e a; I 
1 Hippokrates“ s — inifather- An- 
"Bi La * 9 | dent 


e al ies of the 


works are the works of an 


a "family Which had abounded with 


* 
a «4 a —_— 
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from the mexits of Veſalius: + e, prelag} 


reas-10a) apoth ecary to the, Emperor Charles V. Our Ve- 
ſalius was born at Bruſſels, hut in what year ſeems to be un- 
certain; Vander-Linden finding his . in 1514. while 
others place it in 1512. He was inſtructed in the languages 


and philoſophy at Louvain, and there gave early tokeng of his 
love for anatomy, and of his future ſkill in the knowledge of 


„ ESAL 108. 


the human body; for, he was often amuſing himſelf with diſ- 


ji Tay: mplens. en cats, mad with anne . 
vilcera. 171 
Ae be went 10 Paris) and ſtudied phyſic under James | 
wire but applied himſelf chiefly to anatomy, which was 
then a ſcience yery little known. For, though diſſections had 
bean made formerly, yet they had long been diſcontinued as 


an unlawful and impioug uſage; and Charles V. had a con- 


ſultation of divines at Salamanca, to know, if, in good con- 
ſcience, à human body might be diſſected for the ſake of 
comprehending its ſtructure. He perfected himſelf in this 
ſcience very early, as we may know from his work : De 
Humani Corporis., Fabrica: which, though then the beſt 


book of anatomy in the world. and what juſtly gave him the 


title of 55 the Father of Anatomy.“ was yet compoſed by him 
at eighteen years of age. Afterwards he went to Louvain, 
and began to communicate, the knowjedge lie had acquired: 
then he travelled into Italy, read lectures, and made 'anatos 
mical demonſttations at Piſa, Bologna, and ſeveral other ci- 


ties there. About. 1537, the republic of Venice made him 


profeſſar in the univeiſity of Padua, where he taught anatomy 
ſeyen years: and Charles V. called him to be his phyſician, 
as he was alſo to Philip N. king of Spain. He acquired a 
prodigions reputation at thoſe courts by his ſagacity and ſxill 
in his profeſſion, of which Thuanus has recorded, this very 
ſingular aſſurance. He tells us, that Maximilian d'Eg- 
mout count of Buren, grand general and a favourite of the 
emperor, being ill, Veſalius declared to bim, that he could 
not recover; and alſo told him, that he could not hold out 
beyond ſuch a day and hour. The count, firmly perſuaded 

that the event would anfwac the prediction, 8 all his 
end to a; grand entertainment at the time; after which he 

made them Na took a final leave of them, and then ex- 
pired. -preciſely.. at the moment Veſalius had mentioned. 1 
this accqunt-be not ttue, it ſhews at leaſt the vaſt reputation, 
Velaljus muſt haye, riſen to, where ſuch ſtories . F 
dg him honour; but, 1 . 7 os it muſt be 1 
r we called. x Jucky, hit 3 and this, wiebour dn 


1 517 fairly be deemed beyond d 
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gacity nor An the medicut art) whenvoltivared aud þ 
tothe vtmoR, ever carry Its profeſſors ſo far. ie wo 
Veſalius was now at the very height of his obs ao 


| the moſt flouriſhing condition imaginable; when ell at once 


be formed a deſiga of making a journey to Paleſtine. Many 
reaſons have been given, and more conjectures formed, about 

his motive to this ſtrange adventure ;! yet nothing certain ap- 
pears concerning it. Hubertus Langvetus, in a letter to Gaſ- 


parus Peucerus, gives this account of the affair: “ Veſalius; 


as he relates, „ believing a young Spaniſh noblemiany whom 
he had attended; to be dead, obtained leave of liis parents to 
open him, for the fake of inquiring into the reaFcavſe of his 


Hineſs,” which he 'hat not rightly cemprehended. This was 


granted; but he had no fooner made an meifion into the 
body, than he perceived the ſymptoms of life; © andy opening 
che breaſt, ſaw the heart beat. The parents, coming — 

wards to the knowledge of this, were not ſatisfied/ with-proſe- 
euting - him for murder, but accuſed him of impiety to the 

mquiſition, in hopes that he would be pbniſhed' with greater 


Figour by the judges of that tribunaF than by thoſe 'of the 


common-law.” But the king" of Spain iriterpoſed; and faved 


him; on condition, however, chat, by way of atoning for 


the crime,” he ſhould undertake 4 Feng to the Holy 
Land. Jacobus Mangetus, in his Biblicttera Medi- 
corum, “ ſtates the ſame; and the aceoumt has been adopted 
by very learned and knowing men. In the mean time others 
Pftetend, that he undertook this journey out of an infatiable 
- thirſt after riches: but this is a more improbable: reaſon than 
the former; for, how was a journey to Jeruſalem calculated 
to make à man rich? It was more likely to make him poor. 
Swertius afcribes it to the querulous and imperious humour of 
bis wife, which made home fo inſupportabſe to Rim: and 


chis reaſon; it muſt be confeſſed, has 4bundandy' more ſenſe 


in it than the laſt; but yet does hot ſeem ſo prebeble 48 that 


which Joannes Imperialis afſigns It is, that tlie > wp ey | 


arifing from the cabals of envy; and the hatred of the G: 
leniſts, whoſe maſter and doctrines he cenſured without an 


addreſs or management, without” allowing any ching to inve- 


rerate prejudices, fo diſguſted him with his preſent fitustion, 
| by perhaps Hurting him with his pritice, ak, it oder to 
withdraw from court with the beſk grace held; He formed 


this extraordinary reſolution.” But; Whatever was the motive, 
out he ſet with De Rimini, 'generaF of the Venetian arm * 


| hom Re acconipanitcd to 'E us'; whence he 'paſſet® 
lend. A EIS R of "the ſenate 


of Vance, #6 0 Pa air &Paduit; become vacartt-itr | 
allopius 7 but, being and 
own 


1583 by the death of 


* 
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hom 


. 10 * 8 
Gebe upon 64 inznd f Zane he : he | 

dying of; longer and hardſhip, Oct. 1564. 
afterwards found; and - buried” 1 the church of 3 50 ry 
mer . e 9952 
Hle was Me ec off ſeveral Ste un PT way | 

chief of which is that De Humani Corporis Fabtief, al 
ready mentioned. Tie has even been confidered:as Ihe reſtores 
of atiatomy, in which he was indeed -profonndly. ſkilled; 
Tuuanus relates a ſingular probf he gave of his exaQknows | 
ledge of fie human body while He was at Paris; where, wick 
kis eyes bound he undertook to mention any the' leaſt bons 
that ſhSuld” be put inte his hands, defying them to impoſe 

pon him, and did actually 8 What he endertook; 

Being at Bafil in 1542, he g the univerſity there 
with a human Aleks which he had prepared himſelf: it 
is ſtill i in Ty phyfical auditory there, with 7 to a Nag inſexjption 
oen it:. 

"VICARY. (Taos), the feſt ariatornical; writer In the | 
Englith- language; + He was à eitizen of London, fe 
ſurgeon to Henry VIII. Edward VI, Mary I. and Elaabech; 
and chief ſurgeon of St. Bartholomew s Hoſpital. His book 
is entitlec “ A Treafure for W conta) Ring the 
Anatomie of Man' 5 Bodie, 1 548;” or, as given by Ames, *©A 
profitable Treatiſe of the Anatomy of Man's Body; 
by T. Vicary, aodpubliſhed by the Surgeons of 5 , Barthole« 
mew's Hoſpital, 12mo. 1577, and in 4to,: 163 together 
with ſeveral! other medical and chirürgical 8 5 tia 
ſhort piece, defigned for the uſe of b more unlexrned' bre- 
chren; and taken almoſt entirely from Galen and the Aras 
ond Before the latter editions is re xed a rode fignc ofa 

eleton. 17 5 25 

VICT. OR (of Uiis);/a bio of Africa, in "the Alm cen⸗ 

tury of the church, hes written an aceount of the AG. 
Leeden by the Vandals, in chree bockt, the beginning 
wheteof ſhews chat it was compoſed in the year, 48 rk 
the reign of the emperor Zeho, about ſixty years. after nue 
S Ron: Wein © Alten on the Nreights of 


VICTOR: (Sexros AunzU res); Ron bitten, who 
flouriſhed under the <mperors' Conſtantius and Julian; as we 
learn from many paſſages in his own Writings, and alfo from 
Amtmianus Mareellinus. © This Hiftotian relates, ' that, Con | 

ſtantius made him a confüb, and honsured im with a — 4 
tutte, on atcount of is exellent qualifieitiond 7 ahhüe 
1 2 of Hitgſelf, be warbotniiiilaniohſeere vi f 4 


of . illiterate parents? 0. rute ortus;/ tenui que $ 
110. 11 ane. ae Dries . eee 
12 „ 
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dodo page (kit gommonly believed that he y was an Afri- 
can: it is certain, that be dwells much upon the praiſes of 
mat country, Which be calls the; glory of the earth; decue 
terrarum Two works of his are extant in the hiſtorical 

way; one , de vitis illuſtribus urbis Roma?! the other „ de 
Ceæſatibus, to which ig prefixed. Libellus de origine gentis 
Romana which however Voſſius ſuppoſes the work of ſome 
later writer, while Fabricius thinks it may, as reaſonably be 
aſeribed to Victor as the others. The whole makes an 
abtidged biſtory of Rome, from its foundation down to the 
reigu of Julian incluſively. At the cud of Aurelius Victor is 
uſually, ſubjoined, De Vita & Morihus lmperatorum Ro- 
manorum: excerpta ex libris Sexti Aurelii Victoris, a Ceſare 
Auguſto uſque ad ad Theodoſium Imperaterem.“ This is 
by à later writer. The beſt; editions of Vacer.. are, chat 
of Leyden 1670, in Byo, © „%s notis Schotti, Vineti, Lipfii, 
Caſauboni, Gruteti, &c.* that of Paris. 1681, in 410, 
cum notis & interpretatione Anne Tan. Fabri filiæ, in ufum 
Delphini; another by Pitiſcus, Traject, ad Rhenum, 
3696," in 90; 0. another by Junckervs, Coburg, 1705. 


n 
'VICTORIVS,, or DE. VICTORILS, (B+ NEDICTVS,). an 
 Healian phybcian,and medical author, flouriſhed towards 1540. 
Lana Vierokrts, his uncle, was alſo a learned profeſſor 
of medicine at Bologna, and, TOE; lows. phyſical treatiſes. 
This laſt died in 1520. ele war: 
. VICTORIUS. £ PETER), a very relpeclable perſon i in the 
republic of letters, was born of a noble family, at, Florence 
in 1409. He was educated in a manner ſuitable to his rank: 
and, notwithſtanding the yo helps in that age of ignorance, 
made himſelf a perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin tongũes. 
He vas alſo; deeply verſed. in logic, moral philoſophy, theo- 
legy, and had ſome {kill in the mathematics and aſtronomy. 
His life was ſpent in correcting and explaining the Greek. and 
Latin writers af antiquity; and Cicero in particular owes 
more to him alone than to all the other critics and commen- 
| kators put together. This atleaſt. is the judgement of Græ- 
vius, whoſe words are very remarkable: . Illi uni plus — 
debet quam reliquis omnibus qui in eo perpoliendo t 
' $udiumque;poſuerunt; horum enim pleriſque cultum decken | 
refert acceptum, ſed Victorio ſalutem.” There are few au- 
thors of antiquity but what are indebted more or leis to h 
Kritical acumen and learning of V ictorius; but his a je ig 
| Cicero was his, capital work. On the merit of this, Coſmo | 
duke gf Tuſcany gave him a profeſſor 's chair . Hon NCC, 
mich He filled; with great reputation and , abili ,tent 
um balſo, in 1 1.550, to ONT; pope. Julius 2 — on bis 
6 * 


With a rich collar of gold. In 1657, this learned 1 88 


at home» He died in 158, aged 86. f 


A the pops. He was: carrying it on with as mie 
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with the a | 
cohferred Toon him titles of honour, but preſented Him 

nominated a member of tlie ſenate at Florence, with ne 
ordinary. marks of diſtinction; yer continued as ufual 41 
ſtore the text of antient authors as well as to compoſe Works 
of his own. He had ſeveral invitations from foreigripriiices,' 

accompanied with large promiſes,” if he would honbur' Heal 
with his reſidence; but hib love for his own country ept 


VIOA (nee M Aer ce), un ioftiions Latin! poet. 
of modern [taly,' was born at Cremona in 1470, of an amticgt 15 
and noble family, but not in great eib bac He was 
liberally.educated notwithtanding; and, 'baving laid the fon." 

dation of his ſtudies in languages and philoſophy rem rooms” 1 
or Mantua, he Was ſent 10 Pale a; where, and afterwards' 1 
Bologtia; be applied bithfelf to poetty and divinity. It dog 
not appear what time hei Ipent at adh of theſe places; hüt fit 
Was =Y young When he entered into the 'congregatiort, of 
regular eafions of Stl Mark at Mantua; which he quitted . 
however ſoon after, and went to Rome; Whele he wis received, | 

among thoſe of St; Jolin Lateran. Here the reputatid of hie 


fine parts and uncothition learning, and eſpecially of his talents 1 


and ſkill in in poetry, 'ſoon! f reached the ears of Leo X: which _ 


: pontiff, out of that fingular regard he always ſhew-ed to men 
any way accompliſhed, immediately drew him from the obſcu-" 


rity of the cloiſter' by calling him to court and 
many marks of favour and friendſhip; particularly, y Hamir 
him, as he did ſoon after, for the priory of St. Jil ner at” 
Tivoli. It was in this pleaſant retreat that he began his poem 
intituled . Chriffias ; which he ptejected and a0 at 


happy,enjoy ment of intel as Virgil had ih his retreat, and 
like him was neither unhongured by his prince, nor un garded 
by the world; When the death of both his Patents, fo they 
died 2lnoſt together: interrup ted it: and the Kade bis friend 
and patron Leo X, which Happche® ſooh after in 1521, made 
him lav it enititely' aſide; for, as'to'Leo's ſucceffor in the Holy 
See, Hadrian VI, he bad no” 1 9 dr of | oefry. fied the Fane. arts, | 
bur, being a mere churchmag, epnfidered them: 45 u unclerical, 
and therefore to be diſcouta 80 f e Wi Peace Cle- 
ment VII, bowever who” uccetded Hadria . mor 
than a year, was nat 6f this cat, ut ore Beg ow, 
commanded Vida to gb on With le nöple wor Degu 


and not only gracioufly received the phem when it 
W 1 e d n viths i c. Vids Te 'biſbop 


of 


* 


of Albe' Jn 7815 ade ſtor continoing ty years with Cle- 
t Rome, went and ;refided-upon his ſes; er he pe 

ed ah the offices of a god bithep and @ man for 
urty, years. And, though de was very mild, gentle, and full 
of g neſs, yet it appears that; he was fan from wanting ſpit it; 
Fade when the Gauls e er eity of Alba, he uied all poſſi- 
ble means that it might not be given up, as wel by ſtrenuouſly 

| exiting the. people as by f6eding:them at his on coſt when 
pray iſions grew-ſcarce... appears, from the regifiers of the 
cathedral; church of 3 that he Was elected to that 
biſhopric ; but pope Paul III, who: prochrud the election, 
dying before it took place, it aſterwandy Hheceme void, He died 
in . 1966, aged 96, and was bytick iu his en cathedral: yet 
phabitants of. Cremona erected; a \nable monument and 
inſcription in theirs ſoon A the ſake: 7 er 
as to him and themſelves |; 111 17 $29 | 
8 ida's ; poetical works were collected by binde and: pritted 
| 100 NN 1850, in 2-vols-8yo. 'Thefirſt chf ſhiny” « Hymn 
de rebus divinis, and“ Chrigtiados libri ſen? the ſecond, 
De Arte 7 Tha Trees” 105 De 4 iy: doo 3's 


- 


+5 


| in itum:: wii 15 Posts Manimi, 2,46 « Epiciodon in 
nera Oli iverli Cardinalis Cataphe: hut theſe: be diſavowed im 
a poſtſcript to the above edition of his poem: He was alſo the 

author of ſome pieces in proſe: ag, „ Dialog de Republice 
Dignitate ;” © Orationes tres Cremonenſium adverſus Papien= 
Fs in Controverſia Principatus; and ** Conftitationes, Gg 

dales Civitati Albæ & Diceceſipreſcripte.” i 
Innumerable have been the alogies of all ae ur cleared 
Ah this poet and man of Wee : but it will be ſufficient to 
bjoin, in the: following 90757 the bngle NP! n By 


f 4 But ſee! eech Moſes is Feats s golden. days, FE 5925 0 
40 Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd ape. 5 
9 46 Rome's ; Onur geen eee its ruins ſpread,. | erg bile 6 
PN 56 Shakes off the duſt, and rears his reverend he 1 „ el 17 
A ben Sepſpture and her fiſter arts reviv e: 74 5 4 
. Stones leap | to form, and rocks. begin to live 5 ce of” 
« With ſweeter notes each riſing temple fang; ror 88 
«A Raphael p 2 97 and. a Vida ſang. 9 att 
5 ch va. Pant on whoſe I hob & rhe” 
ir DIF's ang CONC 8.10 LITE N zahle 
ee 
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IAD Wu hvind:Geraiaadieiiodf Tuatharen 
princhpleb, was both at Mansfield iar 1 INE . far 
the ſhare ne Rad at ue „ Contutics of an im- 
eur e e at Bafle in ig wols; a. on 5 W e 
afterwards effabiihed over tlie churthes ef odevania in 
Praſſia. Died Oct. 41. 1.597, / e wrote mange Books 
which, ate all eſteemed by the reformed on the Continent. 
VIGHAUS; an African prelate and pofemib Erie get 
the heretias of the time; flouriſhing; according to Priefileyy ' 
about 484. His! works which zwe all in the Bibl. Patr. Havs 
been xeprinted by themſelves at hon in 410, 1666. 
VIGNOLES {STEPREN DB), bettet Kno by che ward 
of de ls Hire, Was à famous French captain who fignalized 
himſohf in the wars of Charles VII of France; | He bliged 
the duke of Bedford to raiſe the ſiege: of Montargis; and ne- 
companied Joan 6f Are, the famous mald of Orteans, to the 
ßege of that city 37, dontribating much to re-eltablith/ Charles | 
on. bis throne. $9 Died at Montauban in 1447 e EOF 10: 74 

ViGNOEE/ Guns Baroz2:0:ne),''n eckbrand: Ita» 
tian architect, was born in £505. Tie book of the Five 
Orders of r got- him à great e Died * 
Rome, * „ 1573. 2 W 20. 11-21. 

VIELARET (Cx awe); a French ieee UT by 
his 9 of the Abbé Velly's hiſtory of France, hier 
he carried down to the middle of the 17th volume. He died 
in 1706; and, though this work. has had another continuator 
(Gamier),-it yet remains unfaithed. The part which Villa- 
ret wrote abounds in inte reſting reſearches and curiods ane 
dote, but is Tomewhat too pralix. Villaret alſo publiſhed 


« Confideraticus: ſur Part: du: e and a wat called ; 


« PEG@ric de Vohaire®” © ty Tg 
Mea dne Marquis 0, a -Spanifh/ ſka; 1 
luſtrious in the *poetical annals of his country, was of the 


royal hoſe of Aragon, and lived/in the re 2 times x 5 
Henry I. ud John II. towards the be inning of the 15th 


century. The political patt of his character, and his conteſts 


with kite order of: Calatrava im which he was ſoiled at the 


laſt, we' Malk paſs over in fence; and refer tlie reader 40 tho 
Spanith history, We dull only obſerve, ihar, lies all abe 
ſons of che Muſes; he Was fond ef retirement and eaſe, and 
that towards the end of his life hte ichdrew with his wite de 

a final eſta e, and-there gave | bimfclf-up to philoſuphy-and = 
rs He kranſlattd the 1 of Virgel inte 
verſe, at the tequeſt of John, king bf: Navarre, Is Kinfman. 


His, moſt. lamoys performances A Dock on e Gaya 
Seieneia, which is 
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two kings, was born, Aug. 20, 1592, at Brookeſby in Lei 


bY, 


vas z IBR 3 


tranilation of Dante into pfoſe is much e 
countrymen. He died of -the: gout in-1434 | 
contemporary. of our poets : ;Lydgate, and Thauger, the Jae 


e df the ToitabadowNed-abeir public, icon ©! His 
Such was 


of whom he pn y-reſembled in many circumffances. 


„ VILLENEUVE;(GaBzietLa SUSANNAH Babor pz); 
a celebrated French novel-wfiter, was the widew of J. B. de 
Gaalon de Villeneuve; lieutenant-colonel of infantry in the 
| ſervice of France. Late in life ſhe began to write, and pro- 


duced, about . 12 volumes of novels under different titles, 


which have been all read with ger in the. original 
She died at Paris, Dec: 29, 1758. „ 


VILLIERS (GOG), duke of Nr FT 74 3 me- 
morable in Engliſh ſtory for having been the favourite of 


ceſterſhire, and was the ſog of Sir ( een e by a ſecon ) 


wife of the antient family of Beaumont. At ancarly,age be was | 


ſent to a private ſchool: in; that. county, but never; diſcovered 
any genus for letters ;: ſo that more xeg; 
courſe of his education to the accompliſhmients, of a | gentle- 
man chan thoſe of à ſcholar. Abou eighteen, he, trayelled 
into France, where he perfectly learned the French language, 
with all the exerciſes of tlie nobleſſe ſuch zg ſencing] and 
. Cancing,.. in which laſt be particularly excelled. Sopn aſte 


bis return to England, which was at the end of three years, 


his mother, Who was a ſagacious and enterprifing woman, 


_ carried him to court; concluding probably, and nat without 
good-reaſon, chat a young gentleman of his fine perfod.and ac- 


compliſhments could not teak ot, making WY Fortune under 
ſuch a monarch as James I. The king, 
1614-15, went according to his <nſtons, tot ab. 1 his bunting- 

pleaſures at Newmarket; and the Ca 1 ſcholare Wh 

| knew: the king's. humour, inyited, him to a P 12 called“ © Ig- 
moramus.“ At this play it was ſo contrive 


ſhould appear with all tlie advantages his mother. could. Fer 


Aim off with; and the king no ſoener caſt his eyes upon him 
than he became confounded with admiration. for, ſays lorc 
Clarendon, though he was a prince of, more learning anc 
knowledge than any other of that age, and really delighted 
more in books and i in the converſation of learned men, yet, 
of all wiſe men living, he was the moſt delighted and taken 
with handſome perſons aud fine cloth. Thus he. Fanz 
ctived ſuch a liking to the ,perſon of Villiers, that he % 
ſolved to make him amaſter:piece,; % and to mond bim, 5 it 
a were platonically to his awn idea. SOIT os Sint 10! 5 #17 
he kiog began to be,weary..s of eee 28155 of 
Someriet ad nau of tha gou! ers. 4 düsen phe 
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Was had in the 
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| daes to the King. 


whoſe greateſt merit was their alliance to him; Which 
offended the antient nobility' and people of all Eon 


Keane bao -oes imputations' which now began t& lf 
very faſt 'againit bim. In rag, te marquis perſuaded 


| tudſit of the marquis p 
and ie, b 8 


r ⁰ m . e 


820 dhe is a es 1. 
bi to. be. Theſe therefore were pleaſed with the. proſpett of 


a new asg ite lg and, out of theirz&al to throw güt Somer- 


ſet, did all they'tould do promote Villiers. Their endeavouts, 
concurring with the e of tlie king, made tlie the pro- 
motion of 4 7, o gloriouſly on; inſomuch that, in a few 
days after his "RELA earance” at court; he was made ch 
& added very few. weeks upon this ſtage 
when lie mounted hi N «© favours now coming thick upon 
him; liker main“ 1 than ſprinkling drops ot dews:” 
and thus, being knizhted, witliout any other qualification,” he 
was at the ſame/time made a gentleman of the bed-chatiihe 
and knight of che order of the garter. In a ſhort time,” ere 
ſhort,” ſay 8 of Clatendon, As for. ſuch a prodigious aſcent, 
he was 10 baron, a viſcount; an earl, a'marquis /"he'be- 
on lord hi gh admiral of En land, lord: 27% 2 of the N 
Cinque- ports, maſter of the horſe 3; and entixel Wie 

the avours of the king, in confertiug all tue Bonol yp at 

all the offices of the three kingdoms wirheut rival.” In this 
he was guided more by appetite than . et and fo ex- | 
ated'almoſt all of his own numerous family and dependents, N 


A Sly | 


-who'ſaw the flowers of. the crown every day Doren wi 
thered, while the! revenues thereof ore faciificed to the en- 
riching! à private family.” : 3 
In 1620, che marquis of. Wee i the only 
daughter of the earl of Rutland, who was the richeſttheire 


in ite kingdom. Some have ſald that he debauched'her firſt, 


and that the earl” of Rutland threatened him into e ae ä 
but this may reaſonably: be ranked with 1 es. 75 6 


Charies prince ok Wales to make a [journey into Spain, And 
to fetch 1 5 bis miſteſe the Tant by reprefenting 10 
him, how gallant and brave à thing it would be, and how 
ſoon it would put an end to thoſe; formalities, bien though | 
all ſubſtantial matters were already ten ag! might yet e. 
mit he voyage” into Kngland many monchs. The kin g we 
vehemently apainſtthis: affair, and the Event ſhewed War he 
had ſuffcient reaſon; but che ee LA et 1 4 
NN tes 


prince; ahd ne aal in bis able 8 "It ith 


certain, 'ſays lord Clarendon), chat tis king was neyer” well | 


pleaſed with he duke after this jontney into 8 Kin 1 — 4 
Was infinitely Againlt his wil aug lee 5 
W 'out of env — . os aan e 4 "> 
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k c management | fe ities e eee, | 
: vo king. ay before his death, grew. weary of this fa- 
-yourite, and that, if he bad lived; he Would have deprived 


bold, even to the death pf the 
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ement of ſo;gre 


Werz but thexe ap- 


bim at leaſt of his large aud unlimited 
ign ewa biga mess 


pꝓeared no evidence chat * King's; affe 


Teal ly leſſened. 


Charles We ene to the chrome in 76565 {and the duke gen- 
tinned in the ſame degree of favour at the Yeaſt ee n 
which he had enjoyed ſo many years. under the father. This 


vas) matter ef great diſappointment to many Who, knowing 


the great jealouſy, and indignation which the prince had here- 
tofore conceived againſt the duke, for. boring been once very 
near ſtriking him, expected that he would now. remember 
chat inſolence, of which he often complained... But the very 
£ontrary to this fell out: che new king, "from the death of the 


g had ſhewed to any ſubject; all pfefſermepts in church 


Andi flate were given by Him; all his kindred and friends pro- 


moted to the degree, i in honour, or riches, or othces; that he 
thought fit; and all bis enemies and cnyiers diſcountenanced, 
and, e appointed. But, Whatever intereſt. and affactiqu he 


might have in the prince, he had now nene with the 8 


ment and peop le. The ne Which had ſo raſhly ad- 
vanced the war with Spain . the breaking af the mech 


with the Infanta, and fo paffionately adhered td his perſon, 
was now no more; and the affect ion and confidence, which 
the major part had in and for the 7 ere: all changed now 


into prejiidice and animobity againſt him. All the ee 


his life were ripped up, and ſurveyed; id AH walksiove "$2 


wore made 52 00 . he had, lad 2nd. al . done. 


Tu. e i 7 eo it has 16 Form: to 


manifeſt à greater contempt; of them than he ſhould bare 
done; for, he cauſed this and-the next parliament! rs prov 
diol * pan every dif 


a * Tugh as 


1 


duke himſelf, fliſgoxered the moſt 
1 475 tire confidence in, and ven frieniſhip to, him, chat evcr 
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a6y;offenee, impriſoned or diſgraced, ; He cauſed nem pro- 
jects to be every: day ſet on foot for raiſing money: and, in 


ſhort, he ſaid and did every thing with paſſion and violence. 


In this fatal conjuncture, and while the war with Spain 
was yet kept up, a new war was precipitately declared againſt 
France: for which no reaſonable cauſe could ever be aſſigned. 
It has been ſaid, that the; king: was hurried , into this war, 
purely from a private motive of reſentment in the duke of, 
Buckingham, who, having been in Frante to bring over the, 
queen. had the confidence to make overtures of an amour to 
Anne of. Auſtria, the conſort of Lewis XIII; and that his 
high ſpixit was ſo fired with the. repulſe he met; with on this 
extraordinary oœcaſion, as to be appeaſed with nothing Jeſs. 
than a war between the two nations. Whatever was the 
cauſe, the fleet; which had been deſigned. to have ſurpriſed; -. 
Cadiz, wat no ſooner returned without ſucceſs and with much. 
damage, than it was repaired, and the army reinforced for the 
invaſion of France. Here the duke was general himſelf, and. 
made that unfortunate. deſcent; upon the Iſle of Rhee, in 
which th flower of the army was loſt. Having returned to 
England, and repaired the fleet and the army, he was about: 
to tranſport himſelf to the relief of Rochelle, which was 
then ſtraitly beſieged by the cardinal Richelieu; and to ro- 
lieve which the duke was the more obliged, becanſe at che 
lſle of Rhee he had received great ſupplies of victuals and. 
ſome; men from that town, the want of both which he, la- 
boured under at this time. He was at Poxtſmouth fox this 
purpoſe, when he was aſſaſſinated by Felton, on the 2 3 . 
Auguſt, 1628, in the 4th year of the king, and the 36th of 
his age. The particulars of this aſſaſſination ate very well 
known, being related. at large by lord Clarendon, to hom 
we refer the reader. We will here ſubjoin another account; ag - 
being alſo ciraumſtantisl and curious, given by Sir gimonds 
D*'Ewes in a manuſcript life of himſelf. Auguſt the 23d, 
being Saturday, the duke having eaten his breakfaſt between 
eight and nine Oo clock in the morning in one Mr. Maſon's 
houſe in Portſmouth, he was then haſting away to the king, 
who lay, at Reſwicke about five miles diſtant, to have ſonie 
ſpeedy conference with. him. Being come to the farther part 
of the entry, leading out of the parlour into the hall of the 
houſe, he had there ſome conference with Sir Thomas Frier, 
a colonel ; and, ſtooping down in taking his leave of him, / 
John Felton, gentleman, . having watched: his opportunity, 
thruſt a long knife with, a white helft, he bad ſecretly about 


him, with great ſtrength and violence, into his breaſt under 


his left, pap, cutting the diaphragma and lungs, and piereing 
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in an upper room, and hearing à noi 


VIELIERS 
and infemitly clapping his right hand on his ſword hik, eried 


out « God's wounds! the Mllain bath killed me.* Some re- 


port his laſt words otherwiſe, little differing for ſubſtance 
ſrom theſe; and it might have been wiſhed, that his end had 
not been fo ſudden, nor his laſt words mixed with ſo impious 
an exprefliion; He was attended by many noblemen and 
leaders, | yet none could ſee to prevent the ſtroke. His 


ducheſs, and the counteſs of Angleſey (the wife of Chriſto- 


pher Villiers, earl of Angleſey, his 238 brother), * 

| 7 | fe in-the hall, into whic 
they had carried the duke, ran preſently into a gallery, that 
looked down into-it; and the behelding the duke's blood 


guſk out abundantly from his breaſt, noſe, and mouth, 


(with which his ſpeceh, after thoſe his firſt” words, had 


been immediately ſtopped); they brake into pitifal outeries, 


and raifed great lymentation. He pulled out the knife himſelf; 
and being carried by his ſervants unto the table, that ſtoud 
in the ſame hall; having ſtruggled with death near upon a 
quarter of zn hour, at length lie gave up the ghoſt about ten 


© o'clock, and lay a long time after he was dead upon the 
As to the character of this great man, he was * of a no- 


bie and generous diſpoſition, and of ſuch other endowments 


as made him very capable of being a great favourite with a 
great king. He underſtood the arts of a court, and all the 


learning chat is profeſſed there, exactly well. By long prac- 


| tice in buſineſs, under a maſter that diſtourſed 6xcellemly, and 


forely knew all things wonderfully, and took much delight 
in indoctrinating his young uncxperienced- favourite, who. (he 
knew} would always be looked upon as the workinanſhip of 
his own hands, he had obtained à quick con n and ap- 
prehenſion of buſineſs, and had the habit of ſpeaking very 


gracefully and pertinentiy. He was of a moſt Rowing 


courteſy and affability to all men who made any addreſs to 
him, and ſo deſirous to oblige them that he did not enough 
conſider the value of the obligation, or the merit of tlie 
perſon he choſe to oblige; from which. much of his misfor- 
tune reſulted. ' He was of a courage not to be daunted, 
which was manifeſted in all his aQions, and in his conteſts 
with particular perſons of the greateſt reputation; and eſpe- 
cially in his whole demeanour at the Iſle of Rhee, both at the 
landing, and upon the retreat; in both which no man was 
more fearleſs, or more ready to expoſe himſelf to the higheſt 


dangers. His kindneſs and affection to his friends was ſo ve- 


hement, that they were as ſo many marriages for better or 
worſe, and ſo many leagues offenſive and defenſive; as if he 
thought himſelf obliged” to love all his friends, and to make 
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wit Upon all they wete angy - with; iet the Gauſs he What 1d 
would: And it cannot be e Lene. that he was an nemyãů i 
the fame exceſs 3 and proſecuted tibſe he looked ypou 48 tne« 
, and was not eaſily 
ation.— 74 misfortune was, 


induced to" 6 ! 


which Was er productive of nany greater, that he had 


nevef made a noble and a worthy ffiendſttip with a man o 
near hig equal, that e would frankly adviſe him fot his ho- 
nour and true intereſt againſt the 'curtent or rather the torrent 
of his paſſhons.:;—and it may reaſonably be believed, that, if 


he had been bleſſed with' one faithful friend, who had been 


qualified with wiſdom and integrity, he would have committed 
is few faults, und done as tranſcendent worthy actions, AS 
any man who'hined in ſuch a ſphere in that age in 
For he was of an exeellent difpoſition, and of a mind very 
capable of adyice'and counſet; he was in his nature juſt and 
ang liberal,” generous, and bountiful; not was it ever 
known; that the temptation of money ſwayed him to do an 
unjuſt er unkind thing. —If he had an immoderate ambition, 
with which he was charged, it doth not appear that it was 
in his nature, or that lie brought it with him to the court, 
but rather found it there. He needed no ambition, who was 
ſo ſeated in the hearts of two ſuch maſters.” This is the 


character which the earl of Clarendon has thought fit to give = 


the duke; and if -othe? hiſtorians have not drawn him in oa · 
lours quite ſo favoutable, vet they have not varied n —* 


in the main lines. 
The ſtory of Sir George Villiers, theduke's father, va 


prediQting the duke's death; is ſo very well known, Sek 
does not ſeem neceſſaty co enter ine any detail abbut it. If the 
reader thinks it worthy of any eredit, and is curious vo en- 
mine farther into it; he may it at large in the fiſt-book 
of Clarendon's/ „ Hiſtory of che Rebellin 
VILLIERS (Geox), duke of Buckingham, Sy a 
very diſtinguiſhed perſonage in the reign of Charles II, was 
the ſon of George Villiers, dulce of Buckingtiam, | and title 
more thart = infant” gk I father was murtlered. Phis 
ingenions rote the bleman was born pe Wallingford» 
houſe, inthe? of St. Martin in the Fields, Jon 
30, 1627, hich being but the yer defore the farat hr 
ſirophe of bis fathet's death, the ai youngdie was leift a 
fifant, a Circwmſtence which: frequently prejudicigl. to 
morals of men born to high rant d Auen. Ae 5 
parts of his education he received fr wig rep" r e 
which de cus N univerſity ge, 


e 
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Wet e Francis went abroad, 1 tlie 8 one 
Mr. ' Ayleſbury: Upon his return, which was not till after 
the breaking out of the civil wars, the king being at Oxford, 


his grace repaired thither, was preſented to his majeſty, and 


entered into Criſt· church college. Upon the decline of the 


King's cauſe, he attended prince Charles into Scotland, and 


was with him at the battle of Worceſter in 1651 ; after which, 
making his eſcape beyond ſea, he again joined him, and was 
ſoon after, as a reward for this attachment, made knight of 


the Garter. Defirous, however, of retrieving his affairs, he 
came privately to England, and in 1657 married Mary, the 


daughter and ſole heireſs of Thomas lord Fairfax, through 
whoſe intereſt he recovered the greateſt part of the eſtate he 


had loſt, and the aſſurance of ſucceeding to an accumulation, 


of wealth in the right of his wife. We do not find, however, 


that this ſtep loſt him the royal farour:; for, aſter the reſtora- 8 


tion, at which time he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed an eſtate ot 


ao, oool. per annum, he was made one of the lords of the : 


| bed=chamber, called to the privy conncil, and appointed lord 
lieutenant of Yorkſhire, and maſter of the - horſe. All theſo 
high offices, however, he loſt again in the year 1666; fore 
having been refuſed the poſt of preſident of . the North, h 
became diſaffected ta the king, and it was, diſcovered that ” 
had carried on a ſecret: correſpondence by letters and other 
tranſactions with one Dr. Heydon (a man of no kind of con- 
ſequence, but well fitted to be made the implement of any 
kind of bufineſs), tending to raiſe mutinies among his ma- 
s forces,” particularly in the navy, to ſtir up ſedition 
— te. the people, and even to engage perſons in a conſpi- 
r the ſeizing the Tower of; London, Nay, to ſuch 
baſs lengths had he proceeded, as eyen to havẽ given money to 
villains to put on jackets, and, perſonating ſeamen, to go 
about the country- begging, and exclaiming for want of pay, 
vyhile the people oppreſſed with} taxes were cheated of their 
money by tlie great officers of th 5 Matters were ripe 
for execution, and an inſutrecti at the head of which the 
duke was openly to have appeared, on Heer: eve; of breaking · 
out, when it was diſcovered by means of ſome agent whom 


Heydon had employed to carry. letters to be, duke, e de- 


1 2 of this affair ſo exaſperated the king, who 4-4 
| ingham to be capable ot the blackeſt .dehigns,. that he 
 inommediately ordered him to be; ſeinedz but the duke 58 
means, hay ing de fended bia houſe; jr ſome time by force, to 
malte his eſcapes his majeſty ſtruck; him qut of 1 com- 
miſſions, and iſſued. out a proclamatian, . 8er 
by cen 2 „This ſtorm, , however, did a ng hang 
e head N for don his anaking bing an h ly 5 
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againſt hin in regard de the laſk-mentioned/1affair;\ bs, Ji 
o be concerned in an attempt made on 


upon a petition to the kiag, he was diſcharged thence in 
May following. In 1680, having ſold: Mallingford- houſe in 
the Strand, he purchaſed a houſe. at Dowgate, and reſidęd, 
there, joining with the earl of Shafteſbury. in all the vio- 
lences of oppoſition. About the time of king. Charles's, 
death, he fell into an ill ſtate ef health, and went into the 
country to his own manor of Helmiſſey, in Vorkſhire, where 
lie generally paſſed his time in hunting and entertaining his 

5 15 H 3 friends. 


46 enn 


friends." Tb he cpntinuecd until a ee ey Diets. 
feath, un event which happened at a tenant's houſe, at Kirkby 


and fever, ariſing from a cd which he caught by fitting on the 
ground after fag-hunting, ' The day before his death, he fent 
to his old ſervant Mr, Brian Fairfas, to provide him a bed at 
his own hopſe;-at Biſtiopbill; ih Yorkſhire ; but the next 


morning the fame man returned with the 8 that his life wag 
deſpaifed of. Mr, Fairfax came; the dbke knew him, looked 
_arneftly at him, hut could not ſpeak. My. Fairfax aſked a gentle: 
man there preſent; a juſtice of peace, and a worthy diſcreet man 
in the neiglibobrhovd, wliat he had ſaid or done hefore he became 
ſpeechleſs ; who told him, that ſome queſtions had been aſked 
him 8boot his eſtate, to which he gave no apſwer, This 


gocaſia ned another queſtion to be propoſed, if he would have a 
Popifh prieſt ; but he replied with great vehemence, No, no 
i pg. the words, he would have nothing to do with them, 
The fams gentleman then aſked him again, if he would Have 
the' miniſter ſent for; and he calmly ſaid, “ Yes, pray ſend 
for him.” The miniſter accordingly came, and did-the office 

enjoined by the church, the duke devoutly attending it, - apd 
receiving tlie facrament. In about an hour after, he became 

ſpeechleſs, and died on the ſame nigiit. His body was buried 
min Weſtminſter Abbey. As to his perſonal character, it is 
injpofiible to ſay any thing in its vindication; for though his 
ſevereſt enemies acknowledge him to have poſſeſſed great 
vivacity and 1 quickneſs of parts peculiarly adapted to the 


purpoſes of ridicule, yet his warmeſt advocates have” never 


tributed to him a fingle virtue. His generoſity was profuſe- 
refs, his wit tnaleyokence, the gratification of his paſhons hig 
Wie aim through life, his very talents caprice, and even his 
gallantry the meer love of pleaſure. But it is impothble to draw 
| Kis character with equal beauty, or with more juſtice, than in 
that given of him by Dryden, in his © Abſalom and Achito- 
phel,” under the name of Zimri, which js too well known to 
guthorize our inferting it here, and to which therefore we ſhal 

refer our readers. How greatly it is fo be lamented that fuch 
| abilities ſhould have been ſo ſhamefully mifapplicd ! Fer, to 
ſum up his character at once, if he appears inferiar to his 
father as a ſtatefman, he was certainly N to him as a wit, 
and wanted only application and ſteadineſs to haye made as 


_ confpicuous a figure in the ſenate and the cabinet ag he did in 
the drawing-room. But his love of pleaſure was fo immode- 
rate, and his eagerneſs in the purſuit of jt ſo ungoyernable, that 
they were perpetual bars againſt the execution of even any plan 

[4] Ser an affecting letter on this event in Maty's Review, Dec. 1283. 4 
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Moorlide, April 16, 1688, after three days illneſs, of an ague 
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he might have formed ſolid or praiſeeworthy, In coꝶſequenee 
of which, with — a fortune that might have 
enabled him to rentler himfelf an object of almòſt Aotation, 
we do not find him on record tor any one defervetly- ous 
action. ,As he had lived u profligate, he died a»begzar; and 
as he had raiſed no friend in his life, he found nne to lament 
him at his death. As a writer, however, he ſtands in a quite 
different point of view. There we ſee the it, td fortet the 
libernne., : His poems, which indeed are not very numètoda, 


are capital in their kind; but what will -immortalize hin 


memory while our language ſhall be under ſtood, or true wit 
relithed, is his celebrated comedy of The Rehearſal, 167, 


a comedy, which is a maſter· pirce in its way, and-truby an 


u_—_— B 


Befdes + The Rehearſal,” the duke was che autber o 


ſome other dramatic pisces; as, The Chances,“ —— 
altered from Fletcher; ** The Reſtauration, or Right will 1a! 

place,” a'tragi-comedy ; The Battle of Sedgmoor,” a farce ; 
* The Mijitant Couple, or the Huſband may think himſelf? 
a fragment. He was the author of ſome proſe pieces, amoſig 
which were An Eſſay upon Reaſon: and Religian,”” in a 
jetter to Nevile Pain; Eſq; ** On Human Reaſan, addreſſed 
to Martin Clifford, Eſq; “ An account of a Conference be- 
tween the [Nuke and father Fitzgerald, whom king James ſent 
to convert his Grace in his ficknels ;'? and, A mort Dif- 
courſe upon the Reaſonableneſs of men's having a 8 
worthip of Ged. This laſt was printed in 1685, and pafled 
through three editions, The duke wrote alſo fevera} ſmail 
poems. complimentary and fatirieal. One is intituled. The 
{oſt miſtreſt, a complaint againſt the Counteſs of 
Shrewſbury, as is ſuppoſed ; whoſe lord he killed in a duel 
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1 vVIN ENT ;( ATHANABL; A. M). He was rae in 
Magdalen College, Oxford; and, while: very young, was or- 
dained miniſter at Langley. Marſh, in Buckinghamſhire, where 
he cuntinued till he was ejedted for non - conſortnity in 1662. 
In 1666 he came to London, and preached to a crowded: con- 

gregatinn in Southwark ; but was often diſturbed by the ſol- 


Pers, who were ſent to diſperſe his auditory. He was fre- 


quently impriſoned, and ſuffered: many hardſhips; but ſur- 


vived the Revolution, and died 1697. He was: W « 


ſeveral practical treatiſes, and-ſome occaſional ſermons. | 
+ V.INCT--(LeonaRDo DA), an illuſtrious Italian painter; 


and: univetſal genius, was deſcended. from a} noble famiiy in 


| Tuſcany, and born in a caftle called Vinci, near Florence, in 


1445. He was placed under Andrea Verrochio, a celebrated 


Painter of that city] but ſobn+ ſurpaſſed him and all his pre- 
deceſſors ſo much, that he is owned to have been the maſter 
-of the third, or golden age of modern painting. His ſure 
paſſing Verrochia firſt appeared in a piece, which that painter 
had made of St. John, baptizing our Saviour. Vinci, by his 
order, aſſiſted him in that piece, and painted an angel, bold- 
ing up ſome of the veſtments; which proved ſo much the fineſt 
figure in it, that it viſibly diſcredited all the reſt : and this 
hurt Verrochio to that degree, that he relolved never 10 uſe his 
my any more. 

Leonardo, quitting eee fot ap for 80 3 a did 


many paintings, which are ſtill to be ſeen at Florence, He 


became in all reſpects a maſt accompliſhed perſon. Never 
was painter more knowing i in the theory of his art than he. 
He was well ſkilled in anatomy, a maſter in 7 45 and geo- 
metry, and applied hiqiſelſ thoroughly to the ſtudy of 1 nature 
and her operations ; for he maintained the knowledge of na · 
ture to be the ground-work of painting, and ſuppoſed very 
reaſonably, that no man could imitate what he Was not ac- 
quainteq with, But his ſtudies v far from terminating 
here : as his genius was univerſal, 9 5 ſurely no man' s was 
ever more ſo, he applied himſelf to arts, to literature, to ac- 
compliſhments of the body ; ; and he excelled. in every t thing he 


applied to. He was a good architect, an able czrver, and 


extremely well verſed in the mechanics: he had a fine voice, 
oF underſtood mußte, and Mer bag Fang as well as 


any 
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any man of his time. He wages well-formed; perſon, and a 
ment of & horſe, and took delight in appearing well mounted: 
and he was very dextrous in the uſe of arms. His behaviour 


was polite aud his converſation ſo, infinitely. taking, that no 


man ever partook of it without pleaſure, or left it without 


regret. Hur ili F305 


Uis teputation ſoon ſpread itfelf; all over Italy, where he 


became Known for the firſt man of bis age in ail polite arts. 


prevai led with him to be a director of the academy for archi. 


ieren ne he eee eee ene 
nithed all the old Gothic faſhions, and reduced every thing 


to the happy ſimplicity and purity, of the Greeks; and R- 
mans. About this time, duke Lewis formed a defign of ſup- 


plying the city of Milan with water by a new canal: the exe- 
eution of which project was deputed to Leonardo. In order 
to accompliſh this vaſt deſign, he ſpent much time in the ſtudy 
of philoſophy and mathematics; applying with double ardour 
to thoſe parts which might give him light into the work he 


had undertaken. To theſe. he joined antiquity: and hiſtory; 


and obſerved, as he went along, how the Ptolemies had con- 


ducted the waters of the Nile through the ſeveral parts of 


Egypt; and how Trajan had opened a commerce with Nico- 
media, by rendering navigable tbe lakes and rivers lying be- 
tween that city and the ſea. At length, he brought this great 
work to paſs; and happily atchieved what ſome thouglit next 
to impoſſible, by rendering hills and 8 navigable with 
ſecurity. The canal goes by the name of Morteſana, being 
above 200 miles in length; and paſſes through the Valteline 
and the valley of Chiavenna, conducting the waters of the 
river Adda to the very walls of Milan. eg: 0.41 3548 

After Leonardo had been labouring ſome years for. the ſer- 
vice of Milan, in quality of architect and engineer, he was 
called, by the duke's order, to adorn and beautify it by his 
paintings; and he painted, among other things, his celebrated 


piece of our Sayiour's Laſt Supper. Francis I. was ſo 
charmed with this, that, finding it impracticable to have it 


removed into France, he ordered a copy to be taken, which 
is ſtill to be ſeen at St, Germains; while the original, being 


| painted in oil, and upon A: Wall not ſufficiently tecured from 
moiſture, has been defaced long 180. The wars of Italy bes 


gan now: to interrupt him; and his friend and patron duke 
Lewis being defeated and carried priſoner to France, the aca- 
demy was deſtroyed, the profeſſors turned adrift, and the arts 
effect ually baniſhed out of Milan, In 1499. the year before 
duke Lewis's defeat, Leonardo, being at Milan, was deſired, 
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by the. principals of the place, to contrive fome new device 
for the entertainment of Lewis XII. of France, who wes juſt 
then ready to make hie entrance into that city. Leonardo 

_ eonſented ; and accordingly made à very curious automaton: 
it was the figure of a lion, whofe inſide was ſo well furniſhed 
with machinery, that it marched out to meet the king; made 

a ſtand waen it came before him; reared up its hinder legs; 
and, opening his breaſt, preſented à ſcutcheon, with flowers- 
de · uses quarteted upon it. 
The diſorders of Lombardy, and the misfortunes of his 
patrons the Sforzi, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he re- 
tired to Florence, where he flouriſhed under the patronage of 
the Medici. In 150g, the Florentines refolving to have their 
council-chamber painted, Leonardo, by a public decree, was 
elected to the office; and got Michael Angelo to aſſiſt him in 
painting one fide of it, While he himſelf painted the other. 
Michael Angelo was then but a young man, yet had acquired 

n great reputation, and was not afraid to vie with Leonardo, 

_ Jealouſy, as is ufual, aroſe between them; and each had cheir 
partizans, ſo that at laft they became open enemies. About 
this time, Raphael was led by Leonardo's reputation to Flo- 
rence; the firſt view of whoſe works aſtoniſhed him, and 
wrought in him a reformation, to which all the glory he af- 
terwards acquired has been aſcribed by ſome. Leonardo kept 
cloſe to Florence till 1513, and then went to Rome, which 
it is ſaid he had never ſeen. Leo K. then pope, who had a 
love for painting and the fine arts, received lam graciouſly, 
and reſolved to employ him: upon which, Leonardo ſet him- 
felt to the difliling of oils, and the preparing of varniſh, to 
cover his paintings with. Leo, informed of this, ſaid ſmartly 
enough, that nothing could be expected from a man, who 
thought of finiſhing his works before he had begun them:“ 
and this unlucky bon-mot of Leo, together with other little 
mortifications related by Vafari, who, however, on account 
of his great partiality to Michael Angelo, is not altogether tg 
be credited, made him fo weary of Rome, that, hayipg an in- 
vitation from Francis l, he removed into France. He was 
abc ve ſeventy years of age when he undertook this journey; 
and it is probable that the fatigues of it, together wnh the 
change of climate, contributed to the diftemper of which he 
died. He languiſhed ſeveral months at Fontainebleau; dye 
ring which time the king went frequently to ſee him; and 
one day, as he was raiſing bimſelf up in bed to thank the 
king for the honour done him, he was at that inſtant 
ſeized with a fainting fit; and, Francis ſtooping to ſupport 
him, he expired in the arms of that monarch. He died in 
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ture perhaps never was more laviſh, than in the comps 
ftion' of this great man: we have ſpoken above of his many 


and varjgus' dccompiſſhments, As to his art, he was ex- 


21. ſe of Fainting,” Nane of theſe have found their way 


author prefixed; from which we haye extrafted chiefly this 


account of him. 


V 5. +» 


eaſions myſt have been ay conſiderable, as he paid himſelf 


hen he entered on his mayoratty, 
to dine with him; and be had ny 


95 ty, an thdul- 
etator,” No. 


8 at the recommendation of his contemporary Thomas 
Cleiyeland)” ſchool-maſter at Hinckley ; where he entered 
into holy orders, and (as appears 15 an extract from the 
regiſter of that pariſh) married, and had at leaſt one child. 
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feen at Hinckley-ſchoolz, he obtained the: rectory of  Wedding- 


| ton in Warwickſhire; and, at the beginning of the givil war, 


was driven from bis pariſh, and forced to take ſhelter in 


the Preſbyterian, government: in 1644 was called; Mr. Vines, 
wha was a good ſpeaker, was unanimouſly cboſen of their 


number mand, as Fuller ſays, Was the champion of the party. 


While he was at London, he became the miniſter of St.. Cle- 


ment Danes, and vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry ; afterwards 


« 


he removed to Watton in Hertfordſhire; and was appointed 
maſter, of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge in 1045, by the earl 
of Mancheſter, on the ejection of Dr. Benjamin Lavey; but 
reſigned that and his living of St. Lawrence Jewry in 1650, on 
account of the ane He joined in a leiter from the 
principal miniſters of the city of London (preſented Jan. 1, 
1645, to the aſſembly of Divines ſitting at Weſtminſter by 
authority of parliament), eamplajoing àgainſt the Indepen- 
dents. He was a ſon of thunder, and therefore compared to 
Luther; yet moderate * charitable to them that differed 
ſfrom him in judgement; ; The pailiament employed him in all 
their treaties with, the bing; e nir geln, though of a dif- 
ferent judgement, valued him for his ingenuity, ſeldom. ſpeak- 
ing to him without touching his hat, which. Mr. Vints re- 
turned with moſt reſpectful language and geſtures. This par- 
ticplar was the more remarkable, as no other of the parlia - 
ment commiſſioners ever met with the ſame token of atten- 
tion. He came alſo with the other London miniſters to offer 
their ſervices to pray with the king, the morning before his 
execution. He was an admirable ſcholar; holy and pious in 
his converſation, and indefatigable in his labours, which 
Waſted his ſtrength, and brought him into a conſumption, 
when he had lived but about 56 years. He was a very painful 
nd laborious miniſter, and ſpent his time principally amongft 
Dis pariſhioners, in piouſly endeavouring to- make them all 
of one piece, though they were of different colours, and unite 
hem in judgment who, diſſented in affection. In 1654 be 
zvas joined in a commiſſion to d gr and. ignorant 
miniſters and ſchoolmaſters in London. He died in 1655, 
aud was buried in the pariſh- church of St. Lawrence Jewry'; 


which having been conſumed in the general conflagration of 


1666, no memorial of him is there to he traced. His funeral: 
ſermon was preached Feb. 7, ent gave him 
his juſt commendation. He was a perfect maſter of the Greek 
tongue, 2 good philologiſt, and an admirable diſputant. He 
was a thorough Calviniſt, and a bold honeſt man, without 
pride or flattery, Mr. Newcomen calls him * Piſputator 
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— Cangionator, elicidimus, .Theologus eximins.”. 9 
Many funeral Poems a 1 85 were made upon his deatn. 


Mr. Vines was freque called forth to preach on ublic 
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1644; at another faſt, before the co - 
mons, 50 00 19, 1640 ; and before the houſe of Peers, at 
the fanergl, of, th: . of Eſſex, Oct. 22, 1646. 8 

” were publiſhed in 1 
VINN Ws. ( ea a_celebrated profeſſor of 3 at 
Leyden, and LAY thor. of © A Commentary on the. Inſtitutes 
of, 5 inian, Which is in conſiderable reputo. Vinnius alſo 
publiſhed ** A\ mmentary on the antient Lawyers,” in.8vo, 
25155 den 1 5 1s uſually conſidered as ſupplemental to what 
is terme Collet ** ol Variorum Authors,” He meg-es 
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VIRGIL, in Latin, Punr.ws Fuente 8 
e All the antient Roman poets, was born 
68 in the conſulſhip of Pompey and. Craf, 
1 7 at 3 vide led, Andes, not far from Mantua. 3 
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nexions with die wits and men of quality began; ner How he 
was introduced to the court of Auguſtus. © 
We cannot imagine, that ſuch an exalted genius could He 
lorig inactive and unexerted. Accordingly, it is related that, in 
che wat mth of early youth, he formed a noble defign ef whiting 
an heroic poem On the wars of Rome; bot, after fome 
attempts, was diſcouraged from proceeding, by the roughneſs 
ind zfperity of the old Roman names, which not only diſguſted 


** 
* ** 


dicere non eft.” He turned himſe | toral ; 
and, being captivated with the beauty and ſweetnefs of Theo- 
eritus, was ambitious to introduce this new ſpecies of poetry 

; 


his delicate ear, but, as Horace W ik,“ que verſu 
A, therefore, id paſt | 


among the Romans. His firſt N in this way is ſor 
poſed to have been written U. C. 739, the vear before the 
death of Julius Ceſar, when the poet was in his 25th year 


it is intituled “ Alexis,” Poffibly “ Palamon”” was his 


fecond : it is a cloſe imitation of the fourth and fifth Idylls of 
Theocritus. Mr. Warton places Silends“ next: which is 
faid to have been publicly recited on the'ftage by Cytheris, a 


_ celebrated: comedian. Cicero, having” heard this eclogve, | 


cried out in an extaſy of admiration, that the avthor of it was 
* maygnz ſpes altera Rome; efteeming himfef, ſay the com- 
mentators, to be the firſt. But rhe words may he under ſtood 
in a very different ſenſe, and more honourable to Cicero. 
The ſubject of this eclogue, we ſhould remember, was an 
account of the Evicurean wolle , both natural and moral, 
which had been but lately beautifully ittuftrated'by Lucretins, 


an author, of whom Cicero was ſq eminently fond, as to re! 


viſe and publiſh his work. Upon hearing therefore the beau- 
tiful verſes of Virgil upon the ſame ſubjet᷑t, Cicer@& exclaimed 
to this purpoſe : © Behold another great genius riſing up among 
us, who will prove a ſecond Lucretius. Mr. Warton is th 
author of this very ingenious and natural interptetation 
Virgil's fifth eclogue is compoſed in alluſion to the death and 
derfication of Cæſar. The battle of Philippi, in 512, baying 
put an end to the Roman liberty, the veteran ſoldiers began t 

murmur for their pay; and Auguſtus, to reward them, diftri- 
buted among them the lands of Mantua and Ciemohg. Virgil 
was involved in this common calamity, and apphfed to Varus 
and Pollio, who e ee him to Auguſtus, and 
| = ter for him his r again. Full of 'gratitude to 
Auguſtus, he compoſed tlie Tityrus,” in which he intro- 
duces two ſhepherds; one of them, complaining of the diſtrac 

tion of the times, and of 'the havoc the ſoldiers made among 
the Mantuan farmers ; the other, 'rejoicing for the recovery of 
his eſtate, and promifing-to honour the perfon*who reflored i 
to him as a God. But our poet's joy was not of long conti- 
: | | | NUANCE 3 
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guance : for we are told, that, when he returned] to malte hoc. 


feſñon of his farm, he was violently afſauked by the intruder, 


and would certainly have been killed by him, if he had nor | 


eſcaped by ſwimming baftily over the Mincio. Upon this 


unexpected diſappointment, melancholy" and dejected, be re- 


turned to Rome, to renew his petition; and, during his 
journey, ſects to have compaſed his ninth eclogue. The 


celebrated eclogue, intituled “ Pollio,” was compoſed in 714. 


upon the follow ine occafion. The conſul Pollio on the part 
of Antony, and Mæcenas on the part of Ceſar, had made up 


the differences between them; by agreeing, that Otavia, 


half ſiſter to Cæſar, ſhould be given in marriage to Antony. 
This agreement cauſed an univerſal joy; and Virgil. in this 
eclogue, teſtiſied his. Octavia was with child by her late 
huſband! Marcellus at the time of this marriage; and, whereas 
the Sibylline oracles had foretold, that a child was to be born 
about this time, who ſhould rule the world, and eſtabliſn 
petual peace, the poet ingeniouſſy ſuppoſes the child in Ot 
tavia's womb to be the glorious infant, under whoſe: reign 
mankind was to be happy, the golden age to return from. 
heavon, and fraud and violence to be no more. In this cele- 
berated poem, the author with great delicacy at the ſame time 
pays his court to both the chiefs, to his patron Polio, 9 
Octavia, and to the unborn infant. It is dedicated to Pollio 
by name, who was at that time conſul, and therefore we are 
ſure of the date of this eclogue, as it is known he enjoyed that 


high office in 14. In 715, Pollio was fent againſt the Par- 


thini, a people of Illyricum; and during this expedition 
Virgil addreſſed to him a beautiful eclogue, called Phar- 
maceutria. His tenth and laſt is addreſſed to Gallus. 
Theſe were our poet's firſt productions; and we have been the 
more circumſtantial in our account of ſome of them, as many 


particulars of his life are intimately connected with them 
Being in bis 34th year, hs retired to Naples, and laid the 


plan of his inimitable . Georgies, which he undertook at the 
-entreaties of Mæcenas, to whom he dedicated them; not to 
rival and excel Heſiod, as he had lately done Theocritus, but 
on a noble and political motive, and to promote the welfare 
of his country. Great was the deſolation oecaſioned by the 
civil wars: Italy was almoſt depopulated: the lands were un- 
cultivated and unſtocked: a famine and inſurrection enſued: 
and Auguſtus himſelf hardly eſcaped being ſtoned by the people, 
who attributed this ealamity ta ambition. His wiſe and able 

miniſter therefore reſolved,” if poſſible, to revivo the decayed 

ſpirit of huſbandry, to introduce a taſte [fot agriculture; even 
among the great; and could not think of a better method to 
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effect this, than to recommend it by * 
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of poetry. Virgil fully anſwered the expectations of his te 


ties that might be expected from an exalted genius, whoſe 
judgement and imagination were in full maturity and vigour, 
and who hat leiſure to give the laſt poliſh and perfection to 
his incomparable workmanſhip. They are divided into four 
books; and the ſubjects of them are. particularly ſpecified in 
the faur firſt lines of the firſt hook. Corn and ploughing are 
the ſubject of the firſt book, vines of the ſecond, cattle of the 


: third, -and bees of the fourth. £4 e . „„ 0 EEOOTREN * 
Hle is ſuppoſed to have been in his 45th year when he 
began to write the Æneid the deſign of which is thus 
explained by an able maſter in- claflical literature. Auguſtus 

being freed from his rival Antony, the government of the 
Roman empire was to be wholly in him; and though he 
choſe to be called their father, he was, in eyery thing but the 
name, their king. But the monarchical form of government 
muſt · naturally diſpleaſe the Romans: and therefore Virgil, like 
a good courtier, ſeems to have laid the plan of his poem to 
reconcile them to it. He takes advantage of their religious 

5 turn, and of ſome old prophecies that muſt have been very 
flattering to the Roman people, as promiſing them the empire 
of the whole world. He weaves theſe in with the moſt pro- 
bable account of their origin, that of being deſcended from 
the Trojans. He ſhews, that Eneas was called into their 
country by the expreſs order of the gods; that there was an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of kings from him to Romulus; that 
Julius Cæſar was of this royal race, and that Auguſtus was his 
ſole heir. The reſult of which was, that the promiſes made 
to the Roman people in and through this race, tefminating in 
Auguſtus, the Romans, if they would ôbey the gods, and be 
maſters of the world, were to yield obedience to the new eſta- 
bliſnment under that prince. The poem therefore may very | 
Well be conſidered. as a political work: Pope uſed to ſay, it if 
was evidently. as much a party - piece, as Abſalom and Achi- 4 
dophel: and, if ſo, Virgil was not highly encouraged by Au- th 
__ 2zuſtus and Mæcenas for nothing. The truth is, he wrote in oe 
eſtnce of the new uſurpation of the ſſate; and-all that can be ble 
offered in his vindication, which however ſeems enough; is, bee 
that the Roman government could no longer be kept from ſor 
falling into a fingle hand, and that the uſurper he wrote for Pli 
was as good a one as they could have. But, whatever may be am 
«ſaid af his motives for writing it, the poem bas in all ages paſ 
been highly applauded. Augultus was eager to peruſe it before wit 
11t-was:hniſhed; and entreated him by letters to communicate as 
dit. Macrobius has preſerved: to us part of ane af Virgil 
ee Emperor, in which the: poet exeuſes himſelf; 
* FAT 
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plied; and read himſelf the ct 


Octavia, WhO had juſt loſt; her 


{on Marcellus, the darling of Rome, and adopted ſon of Au- 


guſtusz made one of che! audience. Virgil had artfully in- 


fertech that beautifal lamentatiòn for the death of young Mar- 


cellus, beginning wich O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere 


tudrum bit e en riane till . — the. peer 
ri avia C | 


Tu Marcellus 
bear no more hut Fay ins overcome with ſurpriſe and 
— Whell ſhe rech vereil, ſhe made the poet a preſent of 
ten ſeſterdes for every line, which àmounted in the rw to 
1 zodols grdivolniybaonne rorifodor b Vo 
The: Eneid' being brought to 4 coneluſion, but not 


to hs feQion: our author mtendeditoigive:it; he reſolved. 


to travel into Greece, to correct and poliſh it at leiſure: At 
was probably on this decaſion, that Horace faddreſſed that af- 
ſectionate ode to him. Sic te Diva: potens Cypri, e. 
Auguſtus æetutning victorious from the Eaſt; met with Virgil 
at Athens) who though himſelf obliged to attend the empt 1 
to Italy 2 but! the poet Was ſuddenly? ſeized: with a fatnl 
temper, which; being increaſed by tlie agitation: of dhe edel, 
put an end 10 his life as ſoon as he: landed at Brunduſium. 
He died Sept. the 12206, in his Pr ah Her had: ordered in 
his Willze that: the! X 66id!3-hould be hurnt, as an unfiniſhed 
poem; hm Auguſtus: forbade it, and hac it delivered to Ma; 
rius and Tucta- wich tho Get e o to make no additiens, 
but only to puhliſſi at correctly He died wih ſuch ſteadineſs 
and trafiquillity; us to berable 10 dictate his ownteptaphi in che 
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His: benea; were carried: to Naples. Tag his =rneſ 
requeſt ʒ and a monument was erected at a mall 
the city. He was of 4 ſwarthy. complexion, talb of 5 8570 
conſtitution, afflicted with frequent head · aches and ſpitting of 


blood, very: temperate, ſobęr, and; chaſte, ; whatever, may have 
been ſurmiſed 40.the;contrarys.' That he wrote: n von 
ſome laſcivious vertſes is not tp, he d younger 
Pliny, who had done the ſame, juſtifies himfelf N his ex- 
Wy 3 and, in his “ Bucolics, he relates very criminal 
p „ but it does nat thence follom that he Was tainted 
witlt hem. On the contraty, it is delivered down td us 
as à certain truth, that, the inhabitants of Naples gave him 


the name of Haien OR account of the purity of his words 


and manners. H 
Vor. XV. 
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ants the ſhops ſhops, to prevent | Gee ut ths Hints 5 150 
honoured by the Roman — e, that once, coming into the 
theatre, the a audience roſe, gut of reſpect to him; | 4 
was of a thoughtful and melancholy temper, ſpoke little 

loved retirement and contemplation. His fortune was not 
only eafy, but affluent: he had a delightful villa in Sicily, and 
a fine houſe and well-furniſhed! library near Macenas'a gar- 
dens on the Eſquiline-Hill at hy gas He — verſes 
with prodigious ſeverity, and to compare to a 
W wiakely Sithe'hnr cube. tines He (was ſo bene- 
volent and inoffenſive, that moſt of his contemporary poets, 
though they envied each other, agreed in loving and OE ing 
bim; which, ſays Mr. Bayle, commanils my admiration o 
mim more than all he e Among Caligula's follies we 
may undoubtedly reckon his contempt aànd hatred of Virgil; 
-who, he had ths: confidence to ſax, had neither wit nor 
| Jearning; and whoſe / And ' effigy he endeavoured to 
remove out of all libraries. The Alexander Severus 
Judged quite otherwiſe: he called him the Flato of the poem, 
and placed his picture with that of Cicero in the te temple, in 
which lie had placed Achilles and other igreat men. 80 did 
-Sitivs Traticus the poet, when be kept Virgil's: birth-day, 2s 

_ Pliny relates, with greater folemnity than his own ; and fo 
da Gur Sir William Teniple; who did not wonder that tlie 
famous Dr. Hartey, wien he was reading Virgil, ſhould v 
ſonietiimes throw him down upon the table,” and ſay, He had pt 
devil.“ With regard to the charatteriſtical difference between fo 
Virgil and Homer, ſo much diſputed, it may with truth be di 
affirmed, that the former excelled all mankind in judgement, w. 
and the latter in invention. Methinks the two ets,” fre 
ſays Mr. Pope, „ reſemble tlie heroes they celebrate; Homer, : 
boundleſs and itreſiſtible us Achilles, Bears ll before — an 


and ſhines more and more, as the tumult increaſes: Vi is 
dating, like gens, appears undiſturted in dhe mi 0 
Sf the Ar , diſperſes all about him, and 'camguerswith'tran- fix 


\quillity. When "we look en 
= [tr ike Hs oon Ftipiter in his teri | 

| Feattering 'the'lightninigs, and firing the heavens: V ke 
'the fame peer in his benevolence, counſelling b — 
Haying plats” for Etripites, and a, ! Wis whole 
.Ereation.”" 

The pie znd diſputed works of PO poet e 
„ Eclogues, or Bucdlics,” four Books of . Geœotgies, and 
the Eneid“ in twelve books. The Culex, the Ci 
Tis,” and Tone” fmaller pieces, called Catale &a, are ſub- 

ined to ſome editiois ef his works; particularly to dat of 
e, „ netes' 'of Seryius, at NE) v4 1 228 


ir "mchines, Homer par 
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and Trappe V | 
Latin and Engl, referred to. > above, is preferable to any of 
theſe, hot on account af the tranſlation only, but becauſe the 
Latin text is cotreRtly printed with it. The. Bucolics“ and 
« Georgics“ have allo ben publiſhed by Dr. John Martyn, 
F. R. 8. Profeffor of Bo in Cambridge, with an Engliſh 
verſion in praſe, and with: uſeful and curious notes. 
vITELIIG, or VITELLO, author of A treatiſe on 

; Optics,” which is conſiderably eſteemed, lived after the niiddle 

| of the r3th century. He was a native WW Poland, and was the 

5 firſt writer on the ſubject of Opti ics of any importance. 

collected all that had a written on this Tabjet by E 

J 17 Te and e f The delt Hen dara work i is in 

) I 

7 VITRINGA. (Clittutinds, hs anna de the. . | 

d of Franeker, was author of many learned works. he 

d vrincipalinf:tbeſs are, A Commentary on Uaiah,” in 2 vols. 

n 

e 
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folio ; Obſervationes Sacræ; Synagoga Vetus, &c. He 

died, in 1742, at Franeker. He had a fon alſo, whoſe name 

was Campege Vitringa, and who obtained ſome re "= 
from a work called : Abrégé de Ia Théologie Naturelle 
E VITRUVIUS (Maxcus V:iTxuvivs PoLL1o), a a great 
5 and famous architect of antiquity, of whom however nothing 
l. is known but what is to be collected from bis ten books 
t de Architectura, till extant. From the preface to the 
1- ſixth book, we learn, that he was carefully > oro by his 
er parents, and inſtructed in the whole circle of arts and foiences ; 
. of which the ſpeaks with great gratitude, laying it down ab 
ke certain, that no man can be à complete atehitect without 
Is, ſome. knowledge and ſkill; in etery one of, them. In the 
le prefave to the firſt he informs us, that he was known to Julius 
| Cafar; afterwards recommended by Octavia to her brother 
en Auguſtus Ceſar; and that he was fo favoured by this-empe- 
nd ror as to be out of all fear of poverty as long as he lived - ot od 
Di- exitum viter non haberet inopict timorem. It is ſuppoſed, that he was 
1b- born either at Rome or Verona; but it is not known which. 
of His books of Architecture are addreſſed to Avguſtus Caeſar, 
17. 9 not only 3 arncula bet : 


bot alfo very ati Wan aaturil-abiligies's/The | 


ſtyle in which they are written is not equal to that of the Au- 


goſtan age, but ſavors of ſomething harſh and plebeian, as the 


critics have obſerved. Cardan, in his 10th — de ſubti- 
litate,” ranks Vitruvius with e even others, whom he ſuppoſes 
to have excelled all men in the force of genius and invention; 
and would not have ſcrupled to have given himi the firſt place, 
if it could be imagined that he had delivered nothing but his 

own'diſtoveries.) His twelve, for the reader may be curious 
to know their names, are Archimedes, Ariſtoteles, Euclides, 
Scotus, Joannes Suiſſet, ſurnamed the Calculator, A pollo- 


nius, Pergæus, Archytas of Tarentum, Mahomet Ibn Moſes, 


the inventor of re Achindus, Heber of Spain, Galen, 
and Vitruvius. Act tte n een igen 
Fe architecture '6f Varddios has been frequently printed. 
Claude Perrault, the famous French architect, at the com- 
mand of the Miniſter Colbert,“ made an excellent French 
tranſlation :ofaliis/ work of Vitruvius, and added notes and 
figures. Tue firſt edition was publilhed at Paris in 1693; 


tlie ſecond. reviewed, pc 421944 and been at tlie _ 


place i in 1684: both in folio- An 531 
W VIVES (Joaxnes- Lewes ea wary ingenious and 
learned man, was born at Valentia or Valenza in Spain, in 
1492. He learnt grammar and claſpcal learning in his own 
country; and went to Paris to ſtudy logic and philoſophy. 
But Paris was the very worſt place he could at that timeſhave 
gone to; for thete the ſtude nis: wert wholly hent upon the 
method of the. Schoolmen, which confiſied iu — great 
number of barbarous and unmeaning terms, and in diſputing 
upon them fer ever. With theſe ſophiſtical and vain babblings 
He was preſently: diſguſted; and; going from Paris to Louvain, 
he there in 15897 publiſhed ag book againſt them, intituled 
Contra Pſeudo: Dialecticos. At Louvain he applied him- 
ſelf entirely to the Belles Lettres, and became very conſum- 
mate therein. His reputation was ſuch, that he was choſen' 
to be preceptor o William de Croy; afterwards archbiſhop of 


Toledo, and cardinal, who died-in 1521. july 1517 he was 


made, theugh then at Louvain, one of tlie firſt fellows of 
Corpus Chrifti cdliege in Oxford. hy the founder thereof; his 
fame being ſpread over England, as well on account of bis 


great parts and learning as for the peculiar reſpect and favour 


with which queen Catharine of Spain honoured him. In 
1522, he dedicated his ““ Commentary upon St. Auguſtin de 


Civitate Dei“ to Heury VIII prwhich was ſo acceptable to that 


prince that cärdinal Wolſey, by his order, invited him over 
to England. He came in 1523, and was employed to teach 


ch: pr Ly ey ata tlie Latin tongue. it _ 
or 
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ber bee kt re wrote Be Ratione indi pver lis. a hich 
he addreſſed to his patroneſs queen une e in 15231 ad 
he did the fame year De inſtitutione fœminæ Chriſtiane,” 
written by her command; During his Ray in England he 
reſided a good deal at Ox ford, re: hs Was admitted doctor 
of law, and read lectures in that and the Belles Lettres King 
Henry conceived ſuch an eſteem for him, tbat he accompanied 


his queen to Oxford, in order to be preſent at the lectures 


which he read to the prineeſs Maly, who reſided there: nes 
vertheleſs, when Vives afterwards preſumed to ſpeak and wiite 
againſt the divorce of Catharine, Henry changed his coun- 
tenance towards him, and even confined him fix months in 
priſon. Having obtained his liberty, he returned to the Ne- 
therlands,” and feſided at Bruges; where he married, and 
taught the Belles Lettres as long as he lived. The year of bis 
death is diſputed; but all lebt A that: 1. dien ſomewhere 
between forty and fifty. 

Vives was one of the! 158 lere men ook his 290; 1000 
ſome have affected to make him, Budæus, and Eraſmus, the 
triumvirs as it were in the then republic of letters. They 


aſeribed to each thoſe peculiar qualities in which they ſuppoſed 
him to exceed the other; as, wit to Budzus, cloquence to 


Eraſmus, judgement to Vives, and learning to them all. But 


Du Pin does not approve this divifion and adjuſtment of things: 


Eraſmus, he ſays, was doubtleſs a man of finer wit, more 
extenſive. learning, and of à mote ſolid judgement, than Vives; 


Budæus had more ſkill;in the languages and in profane learn- 


ing than either of them; and Viyes excelled in grammar, in 


rhetoric, and in logic. Ret, however. Du Pin may ſeem to 


degrade Vives, upon the compariſon with: Eraſmus and Bu- 
deus, yet he has not been backward in doing juſtice to his 
merit. “ Vives, ſays: he, was. not. only excellent 1 in polite 
letters, a judicious critie, aud an eminent pluloſopl r hut he 
applied himſelf alſo to divinity, and: was ſucceſsful in it. If 
the eritics admire his, books de cauſis corruptarum artium, 
and de tradendis iſciplinis,”; on account of the profane learn- 
ing that appears in them, and the ſolidity of his judgement in 


thoſe matters; the divines onght no leſs to .efteem this, books 


de Veritate Fidei Chriſtiane,” and his Commentary upon 
St. Auguſtin de Civitate Dei,” in which: he Ihe We, that, ihe 
underſtood; his religion thoroughly“? 

His writings were printed, in 2 wall folio, at Baſil, * pg 


his Commentary upon St, Auſtin is, not included, but has 
deen publiſhed ſepamatelyz- though. never well. g It, is perhaps 
at preſent the moſt uſefulofthis works 0 theralis a: greatideal: of 
lacred and 
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" VIVIANI (VinesyT1o), a great mathematician of Italy, 


was born of a noble family at Florence in 1621, and was in- 


| AruQted by the illuſtrious Galileo, The firſt work which he un. 


dertook was his Divination upon Arifteus, who was contem- 

with Euclid, and author of five books of Problems 
ye de locis ſolidis;“ the bare propofitions of which were col. 
jected by Pappus, but the books are entirely loſt. He broke this 


work off before it was finiſhed, in order to apply himſelf to an - 
other of the fame kind, and that was, to reſtore the fifth book 


of Apollonius's 5* Conic Sections. While he was engaged 
in this, the famous Borelli found, in the library of the * 
| ke of Tuſcany, an Arabic manuſcript, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, which imported, that jt contained the eight books of 
Apollonins's ' Conic Sections,“ the eighth however of which 
was found to be wanting in it, He carried this manuſcript to 
Rome, in order to tranſlate it, with the aſſiſtance of a famous 
profeſſor of the Oriental languages. Viviani, very unwilling 
to loſe the fruits of his Jabours, procared a certificate that he 
did not underſtand the Arabic language, and knew nothing of 
that manuſcript ; and would not even ſuffer Borelli to ſend 
him an account of any thing relating to it. At Jaſt he finiſhed 
his book, and publiſhed it in 1659, folio, with this title, 
„% De Maximis & Minimis Geometnca Djvinatio in quintum 
Conicorum Apollonii Pergei.”* He found that he had more 
than divined; for that he was ſuperior to Apollonius himſelf, 
He was obliged to interrupt his ſtudies for the ſervice of his 
prince in an affair of great importance: it was, to prevent 
the inundations of the Tiber, in which Caſſini and he were 
employed ſome time; but nothing was entirely executed. He 
was rewarded with a penſion by the king of France; and he 
reſolved upon this ta finiſh his divination upon Ariſteus, with 
view to dedicate it to that monarch, He was honoured by 
Ferdinand II, Great Duke of Tuſcany, with the title of firit 
mathematician to his highneſs; a title the more glorious as 
Galileo had borne it. He reſolved three problems in geo- 
metry; which had been propoſed to all the mathematicians of 
Europe; and dedicated” that work to the memory of Mr. 
| lain, under the title of Enodatio Problematum, &c.“ 
He propoſed himſelf the problem of the ſquarable arch, which 
Mr. Leibnitz and the marquis de PHoſpital gave the ſolution 
of by the © Calculus diffprentialis.*” 'In Fu in the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, he was choſen to fill a place among the 
eight forgign aſſociates. This new favour re-animated his 
zeal ; and he publiſhed three books of hie divinatien upan 
Ade x Florenee in 3704, which be dedicated io the king 
101. 9 3 8 
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of France. It h a folio of 128 pages, intens, l. De locis 
ſolidis ſecunda Divinatio Geometrica, in quinque bros, injuria 


temporum amiſſos. Ariſtæi ſenioris Gebmetræ. Fhis was 


whos optics: enlarged;; the firlk wen een at e 
in 1 c 
Be &. in in 19503, aged 81. He laid out the fortune; which | 


he had raiſed by the bounties of his Prince, in building a mag- 
nificent houſe at Florence; in which he placed a buſt of 
Galileo, with ſeveral inleriptione in honour of that great man. 
His opinions, with regard to reli ion, were very erroneous 
and ſtrange ; for, às he owned to Mr. Monconys, he believed 


the neceſſity of all things, , the nullity. of evil, and the partici- 


pation of the univerſal ſoul. But it is remarkable, that ſuch 
fort of faith as this has prevailed among the. better ſort of the 
modern Italians, fince the On: of wr N tw in the: 
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Heuſden in 1589; and, aſtor exerciſing th minifiry in his own 
country, quitted his ſtation, to follow: armies. and inſtruct 
ſoldiers. In 1634, he was choſen at Utrecht profeſſor ß 


divinity and the Oriental languages; and maintained this 
ſituation, exerciſing ſome part of the time the functions of 
minifter, till 1677, when he died at the age of 9. He was 
the declared enemy of Deſcartes and his Philoſophy, even to 
fanaticiſm. He accuſed him of Atheiſm; in ſeveral piecem he 
wrote againſt him; and the Magiſtrates of Utrecht were weak 
enough to countenance. him ſo far as to eondemn the Apolo- 
getical Letters of this philoſopher.” He was the author of 
ſeveral works, which are not now worth recording. His fal- 


lowers have been called Voetians, and have  abnays been the 


greateſt adverſaries of the Cocceians. 

VOISIN (DanizL Francis), chancellor of Feen and 
kee of the ſeals to Louis XIV. He was an excellent and 
upright ma giſtrate, and is introduced: here to perpetuate the 
following erde The king had promiſed td forgive ſome 


worthleſs criminal under ſentence of death; but Moiſin refuſed 


to put the ſeal to the pardon: Louis remonſtrated, but ia 
vain. Give me the ſeals, ſaid the king; and, having 
ſealed the pardon, returned them to his miniſter. They are 
* 4 id Voiſin; and replaced them on the table: 
« | thall take them no more.” On this Louis, with an excla- 
mation of admiration, threw the pardon into the fire. Now, 


faid the chancellor, “ I can Ne take them: fire yore 


9 thing“. 

OITURK (Vmennr), a melt balls and elegant French 
rhe was the ſon of a wine-merchant, and born at Amiens 
in TO” His fine paris 74 delicate taſte for * 
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120 _NDEUKNKOF. 
Lettres made him very, illuſtrious in an age which barbariſm 
and ignorance yet hung over, and eaſily introduced him to the 
great and polite world. He was the! firſt in France, diſtin- 
guiſhed for what is called a. 3%0/ grit; and, though this is all 
the merit of his writings, yet this merit was then great, not 
only becauſe it was very uncommon, but eſpecially uſeful in 
contributing to baniſh an uncultivated and Gothic taſte, Which 
then prevailed among the Literati of all orders. His great 
reputation opened his ay to court, and procured him penſions 
g and honourable employs. He was ſent: to Spain ahout ſome 
affairs, whence out of curioſity he paſſed over to Africa. He 
; was mightily careſſed at Madrid, Where he compoſed verſes in 
ſuch pure and natural Spanifn, :that;every;: body aſoribed them 
= to Lopez de Vega. He made tuio journeys to Rome, where 
? in 1638 he was admitted a member of the academy of Humo- 
1 riſts; as he had been of the French academy in 1634. He 
was the perſon employed to gary the; news of the hirth of 
Lewis XIV. to Florence; and had a place in the houſehold of 
that Monarch. He had ſeveral;confiderable penſions; from the 
court; but the love of play kept him from being rich. He 
died in 1648. He wrote verſes in French, | Spaniſh, and 
Italian; and thete are ſome very fine lines written by him, 
but they are but ſew. His Letters make the bulk of his works; 
and have. bten often +1 inted in 2 vols. 12mo. ; They are 
elegant, polite, and <aly ; but, like the genius of the writer, 
without nerves or ſtrength. Boileau praiſes Voiture exceſ- 
ſively j. and doubtleſs, conſidered as a poliſher and refiner in a 
barbarous: age; was a writer to be valued; yet every one, Wo 
does not make the whole merit of a Writer to conſiſt in fine 
turns and harmonious periods, will readily, ſubſcribe to the 
following criticiſm of Voltaire: Voiture gave ſome idea, 
ſays he, of the Tuperficial graces of that epiſtolary ſtyle, 
which is by no means the beſt, becauſe it aims at nothing 
higher than pleaſantry and amuſement. His two volumes of 
Letters are the mere paſtime of a wanton imagination, in 
which we meet not with one that is inſtructive, not one that 
flows from the heart, that paints the manners of the times, 
or tlie characters of men: tliey are rather an abuſe than an 
exerciſe of wit.“ | 411491, ao | 
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VOLKOF:(Fzopos), the Garrick ef Ruſha,... whoſe 

talents for the ſtage were as great as thoſe of Sumorokof for 
dramatic compoſition, was a tradeſman's ſon at Varoſlaf. 

This ſurpriſing genius, who was born in 1929, having diſco- 

. vered very early proofs of great abilities, was ſent for; his educa⸗ 
| tion to Moſcow;:where he learnt the German tongue, muſic, 
and drawing. His: father dying, and bis mother maixying 

a feebnd-hbibang/whe had sſtabliſned à manufacturg of ſalt : 
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Iphur, he; applied. himſelf, 29 de;;- 
going upon the buſineſs of his, fathe WY 15 to ok 


ahout 174, is natural inclination. r.the ſtage. led him 15 | 


quent che German plays, and to form an intimate acqua! 
ance with ſome, of the. jy: og Upon his return 10 Vacdc 
he conſtructed a ſtage in à large apartment at his father-in- 
law's. houſe; painted the es himſelf; and. With the albſt- 
ance of his four brothers, ated. ſeveral. times befgre. 2 large 
aſſembly, Their firſt, performances were the ſcriptural biſto= 
ries compoſed by the archbiſhop of Roſtof ; ; theſe, Were Tuc- 
ceeded hy the tragedies es of Lomonozof and Samarokof ; | 


{ſometimes ſatirical farces of their-own compoſition a gainſt the- 


inhabitants of Varollaf. As: the ſpektators. were kaitted 
gratis at every repreſentation, his - father-in-law, obj jected to 
1 h | le h LO ra ie in 17 155% after 


he 0 Mfg ed, ne and bis troop ee hs 
om W e ron 17 e who cheerfull 


minary 17 e ets, where e e 155 years.” | 25 
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The chief ET were one 1 OF comedies 5 


of Sumorokof, and tranſlations from Moliere and other 
French writers. The company continued to. flouriſh utider 
the patronage of Catharine II., and the ſalaries of the actors 
were gradually increaſed. to 32001, per annum, Volkof and 
his brother Were ennobled, and xeceiyed, from their Imperial 
miſtreſs. eſtates in nag he, pet formed, for the laſt time, at 
Moſcow, ..in the traged: y. of, Zee ll Hort, time before his 


death, which happened in 1 ear of his age. 
He equally excelled. j n 18 00 Pa oe 5nd . 
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"OLMAR (IsXke),' the abies of fome lates She 5 


ten it in Latin, which contain the moſt remarkable tranſaQions 
that happened at Munſter and r from | 
364.3, to A 648, between the Catholics and Protef- 
tants. For of the Laws, Counfellor to the 


Aarhus Pudiant Charles, and Prefilene' 6f:Ms-Chember, 


was one of the Emperor's Plenipotentiaries at the Peace of 
Weſtphalia. He died in the year 1662. Wicquefort, in his 
Trait of the Ambaſſador, fays, he was one of the ableſt 
| miniſters who aſſiſted at the Peace; and commends bim for 
| His learning and great humanity, zu? his other virtues. 

VOL. TAIRE (Mazre-Fraycrs, Aer DE), gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber to the king of France, antient 
chamberlain to the king of Pruffia, and member of the aca- 
demies of Paris, Rome, Florence, Bologna, London, &c. 
was born at Paris, February 20, 1694. His father, Francis 
Arouet, was ancien notaire du Ohatelet,“ and treafurer of 
the chamber of accounts; his mother, Mary-Margaret Dau- 
mart. At the birth of chis extraordinary man, who hved to 
the age of 85 years and fome months, there was little proba- 
bility of his being reared, and for a confiderable time he con- 
tinued remarkably feeble. In his earlieſt years he diff hyed 
a ready wit and a ſprightly imagination: and, as he faid of 
' himſelf, made verfes before he was out of his cradle. He 
was edvcaed, under Father 'Pore, in the college of Lewis 
ihe Great; and ſuch was his proficiency, that many of his 
Eſſays are now exiſting, which, though written when he was 


between twelve and fourteen, bew na marks of infancy. | 


| The famous Ninon de 'Enclos, to whom this i ingenious boy 
was introduced, left him a legacy of 2000 livres to buy him 
2 library. Having been ſent to the quity-ſchooks on his 


quitting college, he was ſo diſguſted with the dryneſs of the 


law, that he devoted himſelf entirely to the Muſes. He 
was admitted into the company of the Abbe Chaulieu, the 
Marquis de la Fare, the Duke de Sully, the Grand Prior of 
Vendome, Marſhal Villars, and the Chevalier du Bouillon; 
and caught from them that eaſy taſte and delicate humour 
which d Mig guiched the court of Lewis XIV. Voltaire had 


early e a turn for ſatire; and, for ſome Philippics 


_ againſt th e government, Was impriſoned almoſt a year in the 
Baſtile. He had before this period produced the tragedy of 
* Oedipus,” which was repreſented in 1918 with great ſuc- 
'cels ; nog the duke of Orteans, happening to ſee it performed, 
= ſo « delig Ed, that he obtained his releaſe from priſon. 
| poet Wal g on the duke to return thanks: Be wiſe,” 
12 he duke, bo 14 5 1 will take care of you.” I am infi- 


nitely. obliged, 85 — the young man; * but I intreat Ten 
| 70) 
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royal highneſs not to trouble yevrſelf any farther about my 


lodging or board.” His father, whoſe ardent wiſh it was that 
the ſon ſhould have been an adyoeate,” was preſent at one of 


the repreſentations of the new tragedy i he was affected; even 


to tears, 'embraced his ſon amidſt the felicitations of the ladies 
of the court, and never more, from that time, expreſſed a 
wiſh that he ſhould become a lawyer. About $7420, he went 
io Bruſſels with Madam de Ruptmonde, The unhappy 
but celebrated' Rouſſtau being then in that eity, the two poet 3 
met, and ſoon conceived an unconquerable averſion for each 


other. Voltaire faid one day to Rouſſeau, who was ſhewing 


him An Ode to Poſterity,” „ This is a letter which wi 

never reach the place of its addreſs.” Another time, Vol- 
taire, having read a ſatire which Rouſſeau thought very indif- 
ferent, was adviſed to ſuppreſs it, leſt it ſhould be imagined 
that he had loſt his abilities, and preſerved only his viru- 
tence.” Such mutual reproaches' ſoon inflamed two heatts 
already ſufficiently eſtranged. -' Voltaire, on his return to 
Paris, produced, in 1722, his tragedy of Mariamne“ 


without ſucceſs. His Artemira“ had experienced the ſame 


fate in 1720, though it had charmed the diſcerning by the 
excellence of the poetry. Theſe mortifications, joined to 
thoſe which were occaſioned by his principles of imprudence, 
his ſentiments on religion, and the warmth of his temper, in- 
daced him to viſit England, where he printed his © Hen- 
riade.” King George I, and more particularly the princeſs 
of Wales (afterwards queen Caroline), diſtinguiſhed him by 
their protection, and obtained for him a great number of ſub- 
ſcriptions. This laid the foundation of a fortune, which was 
afterwards conſiderably increaſed by the ſale of his writings, 
by the munificence of princes, by commerce, by a habit of 
regularity, and by an œconomy bordering on avarice, which 


* * - 


he did not ſhake off till near tlie end of his life. On his 


return to France, in 1728, he placed the money he carried 


with him from England into a lottery eftabliſhed by M. Def- 
forts, comptroller-general of the finances; he engaged 
deeply, and was ſucceſsful, The ſpeculations of finance, 
however, did not check his attachment to the Belles Lettres, 


his darling paffion. In 1730, he publiſhed: “ Brutus,“ the 


moſt nervous of all his tragedies, - which was more applauded 
by the judges of good writing than by the ſpectators. The 
firſt wits of the time, Fontenelle, La Motte, and others, ad- 
yiſed him to give up the drama, as not being his proper forte. 


He anſwered them by Lo ana : Zara, the moſt af⸗ 


fecting, perhaps, of all his tragedies. + His Lettres Philo- 


| ſophiques;” abounding in bold expreſfons and indecent _ 
wittieiſms againſt religion, having been burnt by a decree of 
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the parliament of Paris; and a warrant being iſſued for. ap- 
prebending the author in 1733, [Voltaire very prudently 
withdrew; ; and was ſheltered by the Marchioneſs du Chatelet, 
n her caſtle of Cirey, on the borders of Champagne and 
. who entered with him on the ſtudy of the 
„ Syſtem”? of Leibnitz, and the Principia of Newton. 
A gallery was built, in which Voltaire formed a good col- 
jection of natural hiſtory, and made an infinite number of 
experiments on light and electricity. He laboured in the 
mean time on his Elements of the Newtonian Philoſophy,” | 
then totally unknown in France, and which the numerous 
admirers of Des Cartes were very little deſirous ſhould be 
known. In the midſt of theſe. philoſophic purſuits, he pro- 
duced the tragedy 9160 Alzira.“ He was now in the meri- 
dian of his age and genius, as was evident from the tragedy 
of Mahomet,' firſt acted in 1741; but it was repreſented 
to the · procureur general” as a performance offenſive to re- 
ligion; and the author, by order of cardinal Fleury, with- 
drew it from the ſtage. Merope, ' played two years after, 
1743, gave an idea of a ſpecies of tragedy, of which few mo- 
dels have exiſted. It was at the repreſentation of this tra- 
gedy that the pit and boxes were clamorous for a ſight of the 
author; yet it was ſeverely criticiſed when it came from the 


preſs. He now became a favourite at court, through the in- 


tereſt of Madam d'Etiole, afterwards Marchioneſs of Pom- 
padour. Being employed i in preparing the feſtivities that were 
celebrated on the marriage of the Dauphin, he attainsd ad- 
ditional honours by compoſing The Princeſs of Navarre,” 
He was appointed a. gentleman of the bed- chamber in ordi- 
nary, and hiſtoriographer of France. The latter office had, 
till his time, been almoſt a fiuecure; but Voltaire, who had 
written, under the direction of the count d' Argenſon, the 
Hiſtory of the War of 1541, Was employed by that mi- 
niſter in many important negotiations from 1745 to 1747; 
the project of invading England in 1946 was attributed to 
bim; ; and he drew 9p. the $98 of Enes 8 mamas in aur 
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members of the academy, was ap- 
pointed hiſtoriographer of France, and 
created by the king one of the gentle- 


men in e of bis chamber. 
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by other acadeinicians/” From the ſatires oceuſioned by this 
innovation he felt ſo much vneaſineſs, that he was glad to 


retire. with the marchioneſs du Chatelet to Luneville, in the 


neignbourhood of king Staniſlaus. The Marchieneſs dying 


i 


in 1749, Voltaire returned to Paris, where his ſtay was hut 


ſhort. Though he had many admirers, he was perpetu 

complaining of a cabal combined to filch from him that glory 
of which he was inſatiable. The jealouſy and manœuvres 
of a court,” he would ſay, „ are the ſubject of corvverfation; 
there is more of them among the Iterati.“ His friends and 
relations endeavoured in vain to relieve his anxiety; by laviſh- 
ing commendations on him, and by exaggerating his ſucceſs. 


He imagined he ſhould find in a foreign country a greater Ye- 
gre of applauſe, trariquillity; and reward, and auvgmetit” at 


the ſame time both his fortune and reputation, which were 
already very conſſdefable. The king of Pruſſia, ho had re- 
pratedly invited him'to his court, and'who would hive given 
any thing to have got him away from Sileſia, attached liini at 
laſt to his perſon hy a penſion of 22,00 livres, and th&®hbpe 
of farther favour BI. From the particular reſpect that Was 
paid to him, his time Was now ſpent in the moſt agreeable 
manner; his apartments were under thoſe of the king, hom 


he was allowed to viſit'at ſtared houts; to read with him” the 


beſt works of eitlier antient or modern authors, and to afſiſt 


his majeſty in tlie literary productions by which he relieved 


the cares of government. But this happineſs was ſoon at an 
end; and Voltaire ſaw, to his mortification, when it was too 
late, that, where a man is ſufficiently rich to be maſter of 
himſelf; neither his liberty, his family, nor his country, 
mould be facrificedi for a penſion. A diſpute which our poet 
had with Maupertuis, the preſident of the academy at Berlin, 
was followed by diſgrace [o. It has been ſaid; that the king 
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111 * ont for Fotzdam, in June two hours a day with his majeſty, cor 
1750. Aſtolpha did not meet, à rected his works, and never failed 
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kinder reception in the palace 


Alcina. To be lodged in the ſame 


apartments that Marſhal Saxe had oc- 


cupied, to have the royal, cooks: at my 
— 


command when. I choſe to dine alone, 
and the royal coachmen.when.I had an 
inclination, to ride, Were trifling fa- 
vours. Our ſuppers were very agreea - 
ble, If L am not deceived, I think. we 
had much. ik. The king, wgs witty, 
and gave pccaſion bf wil to others 
(like our Falſtaff]; and, what is ſtil 

more extraordinary, I never found 
myſelf ſo much at my eaſe. I worked. 


highly to praiſe. whatever was worthy 


of praiſe, though I rejectad the droſs. 
I gave him details of all that was neceſ 
ſary, in rhetoric and. criticiſm, for bis 
ufe ;- he proſited by my advice, and his, 
genius aſſiſted him more effectually 
than my leſſons.“ Vor rain. 


Lei His lzaving Potzdam he sſcribee, 


to this incident: Oge, La Metrie, a 
phyſician, an atheiſt, and the King's, 
reader, told his majeſty, que day after 


the lecture, chat there were i porſong: 
exceeding jealous of my favour and 


fortune. Be quiet a while, ſaid Fre- 


deric, 
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of Pruſſia diſmilled bin, with; this reprooft; 1 4. not drive 
vou away, becauſe I called you hitherz I do not take away 
pour penfion, becauſe I have given it to von; 1 only forbid 

my preſence. Not a word of this is true; the fact is, 
— he ſent to the king the key of his office as chamberlain, 
ice of Ge order of Meri, yin. vals . nh 
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But the king returned him the key and, ah ribbon. Things 
aſſumed a different aſpect When he took ſhelter with the 
ducheſs of Saxe Gotha. Maupertvis, as Voltaire bimſelf re · 
lated, took the advantage of miſrepreſenting him in bis ab- 
ſence; and he was detained by the king's order, at Francfort 
on the Maine, till he had given up a volume of Royal 
Verſes," | Having regained his liberty, he endeayoured to ne- 
gotiate a return to Paris; but this he was not able to accom- 

pliſh, ſince one of his poems, which was both impious and 
ply Sg had to make a noiſe. He Was reſident for 
about a yeat at Col war, whence retiring to Geneva, he pur- 
chaſed a aue villa near that city, where he enjoyed the 
N of the. Genevans and of, occaſional travellers; and 
for a ſhort time was infinitely charmed with his agreeable re- 


tirement, which the quarzels that agitated the little republic 


of Geneva compelled him ſoon to quit. He was acculed of 
privately. fomenting the diſputes, of leaning towards the pre- 
vailing Party, we: e at ee ane do AER 
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throw it away when we have ſwal- 
Iowed the juice.” La Metrie did not 
forget to repeat to me this fine apoph- 


thegm, worthy Dionyfius of Syracuſe ! 


From that time I determined to take 
all poffible care of the orange-peel.— 


I had about 12,000 louis to place out at 
intereſt, but was determined it ſhould 


not de in the territories of my Alcina, 

I fonad an advantageous opbottunity 
of lending them upon the eſtates which 
the duke of Wirtemburg poſſeſſed in 
France. The king, 
my letters, ok not doubt of my inten- 


ton to quit his ſer vice. The furor of 
rhyming, nowever, Kill poſſeſſing nim, 
ait did Dionyſius, I was obliged con- 
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reſt of his works. Maupertuis, who 
knew the anecdote of the orange-peel, 
ſpread a report, that I had ſaid, * the 
place of king's atheiſt was vacant” (by 
the death of La Marie). Tnis calum- 
ny did not ſucceed”: but he afterwards 
added, I had alfo faid, the King's 
poetry was bad; and this anſwered his 
pu From this time forward, I 
found the king s fuppers were no lon- 
ger fo merry; I had fewer verſes. to 
correct, and my diſgrace was complete. 
L once more, however, ſupped, at his 
defire, like Damocles ; after which I 


parted, with a wg to return, but 
with a e gate to fee him 
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Len Dilichs lo] (which was the name of his. country-houſe}, 
he fixed himſelf in France, within a league of Geneva, in 
Le Pays de Gex, an almoſt ſavage: deſart, which he, had = 
ſatisfaction of fertiliſing. The village of Ferney, which, con- 
tained not above 50 inhabitants, became by his means à co- 
Jony of 1200 mee ſucceſsfull — — for themſelves 
and for the ſtate. artiſts, N Watch- 
makers, eſtabliſhed —— — — under the auſpiees af 
Voltaire; and; exported. their wares; to Ruſha,' Spain, Gor- 
many, Holland, and Italy. He rendered his ſolitude ſtill 
more: Hluftrioiis by inviting thither the great niece of the fa- 


mous Cotneitle, and by, preſerving from ignominy and op- 


preſſion Siren and the family of Calas, whoſe, memory he 
cauſed to be reſtored.” In this retirement Voltaire erected a tri- 


bunal, at which he, arraigned almoſt all' the human race. Men 


in power, dreading the force of his pen, endeavoured to ſe- 
cure his eſteem. Aretin, in the ih century, received as 
many inſults as rewards. Voltaire, with infinitely mot 
wit and addrefs, obtained naplicit. homage. I his homage, 
and fſome generous actions, which he Himſelf occafionally 
took care to proclaim, either with a view that they ſhould 
reach poſterity, or to pleaſe the curious, contributed as much 
to extend his reputation as the marks of eſteem and bounty he 


had received from ſovereign princes. The king of Prüſſia, 


with vrhom he ſtill maintained an uninterrupted correſpondence, 


had his ſtatue made in porcelain, and ſent to him, with = 


word IMMORTALI engraven on its baſe. The yaw war 
Ruſſia ſent him a preſent of ſome magnificent furs, -and a; 
turned by her own hands, and adorned with bis portrait oy 
20 diamonds. Theſe diſtinctions did not prevent his fighs-for 
Paris. Overloaded with glory and wealth, he was not 
happy, becauſe he never could comtent-himſclf with what he 
poſſeſſed. At length, in the Ne of 1778, he deter- 
mined to ee, the tranquillity of 4 for the incenſie 
and buſtle of the capital, where be met with the moſt flat- 
tering reception. Such honours were decreed him by the 
academies as till then had been unknown; he was crowned-in 
a full theatre; and diſtinguiſhed by the ms with the ſtrongeit 
enthuſiaſm. n the ende 0 tourſcore ſoon. fell A 
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2 league from Geneva, which had for- France. 1 have heard much of liberty, 
merly enjoyed. all the privileges of that but I do not believe there is an indi- 
city; -and 1 had the good fortune to ob- vidual in Europe who. had-wrought his 
te eee eee vn freedom like me, Let thoſe who 


thoſe, KT ow were continued to me. follow | my example; or rathet, 
At 14 anaged my deffiriy, that - thoſs n ear. | | VoLTains. 
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victim to this indiſfrect'officiviſneſs che a of viſits and 
uttefidance at tlicairiea] repreſentations, ihe change of regimen 
and mode of lieingl Inflamed his blood, already too much 


diſordered. On dis arrival; he had à violent hæmorrhage, 


Which greatly 'icpaired him. Som days before his laſt ill- 
neſs, the idea of approaching death tormented him. Sitting 
at table with the Marchionets de Villette, at whoſe: houſe he 
Rad taken vp his abode, after a ſolemn. reverie, he ſaid, V ou 
Axe likò the king gs 'of* Egypt, who, when they were at meat, 
had a death's aach before them.“ On his arrival at Paris, he 
Hd, he was come to! ſeek glory and death;“ and to an ar- 
tiſt, | bs preſented him the picture of his triumph, replied, 
A tomb would be fiiter for ine than a triumph. At laſt, 
not being able to obtain ſteep, he took a large doſe of opium, 
which deprived him of his ſenſes. He died May 30. 1778; 
and was buried at Sellices, à Benedictine abbey between No- 
gent and Treyes: The idle: tales that have been told about bis 
laſt moments are tie more incredible, as nothing has tranſpired 
from his friends or relations that ho ſaid : on tie ſubjett of re- 
ligion He confeſſed himſelf at the time he had the vomiting 
of blood, ànd even made a ſort of profeſſion of faith: this 
was ſuppoſed to be policy and illuſion, and ſerved only toiſhew 
the foppleneſs of this fingular man; hol w a Freethinker 
at London;”'a Carteſian ar Verſailles; atQhriſtian at Nancy, 
and an lufidel at Berlin. Ta ſociety; he Was alternately; an 
Ariſtippus and a Diogenes. He made pleaſure the object of 
his reſearelies; he enjoyed it, and made it Ihe object of his 
praiſe; he grew weary. of it, and turned it ito ridicule By 
the natural progreſs of ſuch a charader, he, paſſed! from a 
moraliſt to a e from a philoſopher to an enthuſiaſt, 
from mildneſs to paſſion; from flattery to ſatire, from the 


love of money to the love of luxury, from the modeſty of a 


-wiſe man to the vanity of an impious wit. It has been faid, 
that by his familiarity with the great, he indemnified himſelf 
for the conſtraint he was ſometimes under among his equals; 
that he had ſenſibility without affection; that he was volup- 
tuous without paſſions; open without fincerity, and liberal 
without generofity:« It has been ſaid, that, with perſons who 
were jealous of his acquaintance, het began by. palitenels, 
went on with coldneſs, and uſually ended by dilguſt, : unleſs 
percbance they were writers who had acquired reputation, or 
men in power, whom he had adroitneſs enough to attach to 
his intereſts. It hias been ſaid that he was ſtedlaſt to nothiug 
by choice, but to every thing by irregular ſtarts of fancy. 
„ Theſe ſingular contraſts,” fays M. Peliſſon, are not leſs 
evident in his phyſical chan in his moral character. It has 
been remarkable, that his e partook of thoſe of 1 
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eagle and an ape: and who can fay that this contraſt was not 
the principle of his predominant taſte for antitheſis ? What 
an uncommon and perpetual change from greatneſs to mean - 
neſs, from glory to contempt! How frequently has he com- 
bined the gravity of Plato with the legerdemain of Harlequin my 
Hence the name of . MtcRoMEG as, ' the title of one of his 
own crudities, which was given him by La Beaumelle, has 
been confirmed by the public voice. This is the portrait of 
an extraordinary. perſonage; and ſuch was Voltaire, who, 
like all other extraordinary men, has occaſioned ſome” ſtrong 

enthuſiaſts and eccentrio crities. Leader of a new ſe, ha- 


ring ſurvived-many of his rivals, and eclipſed, towarde the | 


end of his career, the poets his cotemporaries ; he poſſeſſed 
the moſt unbounded inffuence, and has brought about a me- 
lancholy revolution in. wit and morals. Though he has often 
availed himſelf of his amazing talents to promote the cauſe of 
reaſon and humanity, to inſpire princes with toleration, and 
with a horror for war; yet he too oſten exerted himſelf in 
extending the principles of irreligion and anarchy. The 
lively ſenſibility which animates his writings pervaded his 
whole conduct; and it was ſeldom that he reſiſted the im- 
preſſions of his ready and overflowing wit, or the firſt feelings 


of his heart. As a man of letters, he will undoubtedly ſtand 


in the firſt rank with poſterity, for brilliancy of imagination, 
for aſtoniſhing eaſe, exquiſite taſte, verſatility of talents, and 
extent of knowledge. The titles of his principal poetical 
performances are theſe: 1. The Henriade, in ten cantos.“ 
2. A great number of tragedies, of which the firſt was 
„ Oedipus,” in 1718, the laſt ** Irene,” in 1778. 3. Several 
comedies: of which the beſt are, L'Indifcret,” L'Enfant 
Prodigue, and Nanine.”” 4. Several operas, in which 


he did not particularly excel. 5. An endleſs variety of fugi- _ 


tive pieces in verſe. His principal works are, 1. ** Effai ſur 
P Hiſtoire General,” which with © Les Siècles de Louis XIV. 
et de Louis XV.” make 10 vols. 8vo, 2. L'Hiſtoire de 
Charles XII.“ 3. L'Hiſtoĩite de Czar Pierre I.“ 4. 
„ Melanges' de Liticrature,” in many volumes. 5. Dic- 


tionnaire Philoſophique, Philoſophie de I Hiſtoire,“ and 


ſeveral other works of the ſame impieus tendency. 6. 
«© Theatre de Pierre et Thomas Corneille, avec des mor- 
geaux intéreſſans, 8 vols. 4to. 7. Commentaire Hiſto- 
rique ſur les Oeuvres de l' Auteur de la Henriade, avec les 
Pieces originales et les preuves; a monument raiſed by Vol- 
taire to his ow vanity. He had indeed before this placed 
himſelf at the head of all the French writers it his Cbnnoit- 
{ance des beautẽs et des defauts de la Poeſſe et de ! Eidquètice, 


"ons At the beginning of this Commentary“ are ſome 
Vol.. XV. K | leurs 
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letters which well deſerved to ſoe the light. There have been 
ſeveral editions of his works ; but not many that can be com- 


mended. That however which is now ſplendidly printed in 


France, with the types of Baſkerville, is as valuable as it is 


expenſive. $0 | Bog 5 
VONDEL (Joss po), a Dutch poet, born in 1587. He 
. was a man of conſiderable abilities and indefatigable . 
He had few or no advantages from education; but by per 
verance he obtained great facility of writing, and no incon- 
fiderable animation. His works have been printed in nine 
volumes quarto. The principal of his performances are, 
The Capture of Amſterdam ;” which, though wild and 
irregular, contains many brilliant paſſages. 2. ** Palamedes, 
or Innocence oppreſſed; which is an account of the death of 
| 00h under the feigned name of Palamedes. This piece 
procured him the diſpleaſure of prince Mavrice ; and a proſe- 
_ eution was commenced againſt the poet, which he compounded 
for a fine of 300 livres. Vondel was alſo author of ſome 
ſatires, which abounded with many acrimonious ſtrokes 


againſt the members of the Reformed Religion. Like other 


poets, he neglected his worldly affairs, and ſuffered the uſual 
 tnconveniences of embarraſſed fortune. But he had alſo the 
uſual conſolation of the Muſes, and was ſatisfied with the 
{rang of his countrymen, and the pleaſures of literary pur- 
uits. He died in 1679, aged g 7. 5 
VOPISCUS (FLAvius), one of thoſe Latin hiſtorians 
who are uſually denominated Hiſtoriæ Auguſte Scriptores. 
He is ſuperior to the reſt in the elegance of his ſtyle and in 
the perſpicuity of his manner ; though far inferior in both'to 
the writers of the Auguſtan age. He wrote the life of Aurelia, 
Taxitus, Florianus, and others He was a native of Syra- 
cuſe, and flouriſhed at Rome in the reign of Dioclefian. 

. VORSTIUS (CoxRA PDE), a learned divine, was born at 
Cologne in 1569; took his doQor's degree at Heidelberg; 
and, after many other preferments, ſucceeded Arminius in 
the divinity-chair at Leyden in 1611, This greatly alarmed 
the Calviniſts, who rouſed the religious zeal of our James I. 
and prevailed with him to defire the republic of Holland to drive 
out ſuch a heretic. He ſeemed to be more warmly intereſted 
in driving this profeſſor out of the chair than in fixing his ſon- 
in-law on the throne of Bohemia; and cauſed Vorſtius's book 
de Deo” to be burnt at London and the two univerſities. 
He drew. up a catalogue of the ſeveral herefies he had found 
in that work, and commanded his reſident at the Hague to 
notify to the States, that he greatly deteſted thoſe herefies, and 
thoſe who ſhould tolerate them. The States anſwered, that, 


C4 Vorſtius maintained the errors laid to his charge, they 
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not appeaſe the king; and he again preſſed them with greater 
jpg to baniſh Vorſtius, though he ſhould: W the 
errors laid to his charge; but, if he ſhould own and perſiſt in 
them, he was firmly of opinion, that burning was too mild a 
puniſhment for him. He declared, that, if they did not uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to extirpate this riſing hereſy, he 
ſhould publicly proteſt againſt ſuch abominations; in quality 
of defender of the faith, ſhould exhort all Proteſtant churches 
to join in one general reſolution to extinguiſn and ſend to hell 
theſe abominable newly-broached herefies; and, with regard 


to himſelf, would forbid all his ſubjeQs to frequent ſo peſti- 


lential a place as the univerſity of Leyden. To his menaces 
he added the terrors of his pen, and publiſhed a book againft 


Vorſtius; who 'replied in the moſt reſpectful terms; but at 


laſt, through the influence of the king's deputies, was declared 
unworthy of the profeſſorſhip, diveſted of his employment, 
and ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment by the ſynod of Dort. 
He lay concealed two years, and was often in danger of death 
from the zeal of furious bigots. At length, however, he 
found an aſylum in the dominions of the duke of Holſtein, 
who took the remains of the Arminians under his protection, 


and aſſigned them a ſpot of ground for building a city. 
He died at Toningen in 1622, with the ſtrongeſt . 


piety and reſignation. His body was carried to Fredericſtadt, 
the newly · raiſed city of the Arminians, where he was buried 
with conſiderable ſplendour. He wrote many things againſt 
2 Roman Catholics as well as his own partic adver- 

VOS (MAx Ti Dx), a Flemiſh painter in the fourteenth 
century. He was born at e and was firſt entered in 
his profeſſion under his father. Having made himſelf ſome- 
what eminent in Flanders, he travelled to Venice, Rome, 
and Florence, where he made a collection of curious drawings 
of ſeveral ſorts of vaſes made uſe of by the old Greeks and 
Romans at their entertainments, funerals, and ſacrifices. At 
his return into Flanders he painted ſome of theſe old feſtival» 
ſolemnities, in which the diſpoſition and lively repreſentation 
of theſe vaſes were very ornamental to his performance. He 
was excellent at all ſorts of paintings; and, as for drawings, 
thoſe done by him were reckoned ſome of the beſt and moſt 
ſerviceable for the beginners in that profeſſion. De Vos's 
colouring was ſtrong and lively his“ deſigning part natural 


and free, and lis diſpoſition judicious. He was ſo eminent 


in his buſineſs; that, when the prince of Parma made himſelf 
maſter of Antwerp; he made De Vos a viſit, and ſat to Him. 
He died at Antwerp in 1604, being 70 years of age. 3 
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A vossius (Jon Gerannus); à very learned, and ex. 


bourhood of Heidelberg, in 1577. His father, not he, as 
ſore: have aſſertod, was a nztive of Ruremond ; but, upon 
enibraeing the Reformed: Religion, left that place, and went 
into the Palatinate, where: he ſtudied divinity, and be. 
care a miniſter in 1575. He removed to Leyden the year 
after this ſon was born, and was admitted a, member of the 
nriiverfity there. He made ſome removes after that, and ſet- 
tied at length at Dort; where he buried his firſt wife, married 
| 2 fecond;. and died about three months after. Gerard John 
Vaſſi us was only in his eighth year when he loſt his father; 
and the circumſtances he was leſt in were not ſufficient. to do 
Jaſtice in an education ta ſuch excellent natural parts as his: 


was called the habitation of Apollo and the Muſes. He had 
the misfortune to ſurvive them all, except Iſaac Voſſius; and 
one of his daughters, a very accompliſhed; perſon, came to an 
untimely end; for, having an inclination to ſlide, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, upon the canals near Leyden, the 


| and ſhe was drowned, 
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this d. 


In 1614, an 
to be divinity-Profet J but 8 Le 
having named him at the ſame time to be director of the theo- 
logical college, which the States of Holland had juſt founded 


in that town, he thought it better to accept this latter employi 


Four years after, he was made proſeſſor of eloquence anti chro- 
nology in the;arademy ; which was 4 place more agreeable to 
his taſte.” Though he took all imaginable care to keep hin- 


ſelf clear from the diſputes about grade and pretleſtination: : 


which then ran high among che miniſters of that country, 'yUt 
his precautions did not avail, for he was entangled in ſpite ot 


them. He had rendered himſelf ſoſpected and obnoxious! th = 


the Gomariſts, who had prevailed in the fynod of Dort hotden 
in 1612, becauſe he had openly favoured the toleration of the 


Remonſtrants; and becauſe, in his hiſtory: of the Pelaviari 


controverſy printed in 1618, he had affirmed, that the ſenti> 
ments of St. Apguſt in upon and predeſtination were not 


| the moſt antient, and that thoſe of the Remonſtrants were 
different from thoſe of the Semi-Pelagians. He did not'ſepat 


rate himſelf from the communion of the Anti-Remonſtrants : 


yet they, knowing full well that he neither approved theit 
doctrines nor their conduct, had him turned out at the ſynod 
of Tergou, holden in 1620. The year after, another ſynod was 
holden at Rotterdam; where it was ordered, that he ſhould be 


received again, provided he would promiſe neither to do not 
ſay any thing againſt the ſynod of Dort, and would alſo re- 
tract the errors advanced in his hiſtory of Pelagianiſm. 
They had hard work to bring him to do either of theſe 
but putting a ſtop to his teaching pupils, and, occafioning him 


thereby a greater loſs than his fituation and circumſtances 


% * 


could bear, they drew him in 1624 to make ſome promiſes ot 
this kind: £173 10 77 LOTS IS 15 . Ars N Et 1 ee 


But, whatever diſgrace his Pelagian hiſtory might fix upon 


him, and whatever detriment it might be to him in Hollan- 
it procured him both henour and profit from England, he 


it was by ſome exceedingly well received. Laud, A i 


of Canterbury, eſteemed it infinitely; and obtained leave 
king Charles I. for Voſſius to hold a prebend in the church of 


Canterbury, while he reſided at Leyden; which prebend did 


more than indemnify him for the damages? he had ſuſtained 
there. He came over to be inſtalled, took a doctor of law's 
degree at Oxford, and then returned; This was in 1629. 


The town of Amſterdam, having formed à project, in 1630 
of erecting an univerſity, caſt their eyes upon Voſſius, whom 


they propoſed to be as it were the foundation ſtone of its repu- 
tation and credit. The town of Leyden complained loudly of 


this deſign, as injurious to their own univerfity; which, *they 
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faid, had had the preference aſſigned to it above all the other 
towns of Holland, becauſe Leyden had ſuſtained in 1574 a 
long ſiege againſt the Spaniards; and they were ſtill more 
averſe to it, becauſe they had no inclination to part with Vo. 
ſius. The town of Amſterdam, however, carried their pur- 
poſe into execution; and Voſſius went thither, in 1633, to be 
profeſſor of hiſtory. He died there in 1649, aged 72 years; 
after having written and publiſhed as many works as, when 
they came to be collected and printed at Amſterdam in 1695 
and the five following years, amounted, to 6 vols. in; folio. 
His principal things are, & Etymologicon Lingue Latine :* 
„ De Origine & Progreſſu Idololatrie ;?* -* De; Hiſtoricis 
Græcis: De Hiſtoricis' Latinis: „De Arte Gram- 
matica: De vitiis ſermonis & gloſſematis Latino- Bar- 
baris: I nſtitutiones Oratoriæ: Inſtitutiones Poe- 
tice :'* Ars Hiſtorica:?? De quatuor artibus popularibus, 
Grammatice, Gymnaſtice, Muſice, & Graphice: De 
Philologia:??? De Univerſa Matheſeos natura & conſti- 
tutione De Philoſophia: De Philoſophorum ſectis: 
% De veterum poetarum temporibus.“ Vet, voluminous as 
the works of Voſſius are, they are not, as a certain author has 
Judiciouſly obſerved, to be ranked among thoſe which are 
read for a eertain time, and then conſigned to dirt and vermin 
in the corner of a library: but they will be eſteemed and 
| _ as long as there ſhall be men of taſte and learning to read 
em.“ N A | | 8574 tt A179 > Bit eie | 

The character of Voſſius will be illuſtrated by a com- 
| pore between him and his ſon, at the end of the following 
_ VOSSIUS (Isaac), a man of great parts and learning, was 
the ſon of Gerardus _ Voſſius, and born of his ſecond 
wife at Leyden, in 1018. The particulars of his life will be 
compriſed in a ſhort compaſs: he had -no' maſter but his fa- 
ther in any thing ; and his whole life was ſpent in ſtudying 
His merit having recommended him to the notice of Chriſtina 
of Sweden, the queen ſubmitted to correſpond with him by 
letters, and employed him in ſome literary commiſſions. He 
even made ſeveral joyrneys into $weden by her order, and had 
the honour of teaching her majeſty the Greek language: but, 
being there in 1562 with M. Hyet and Bochart, ſhe refuſed 
to fee him, becauſe ſhe had heard that he intended to write 
ainſt Salmaſius, for whom ſhe had a moſt particular regard. 

x To 1663, he received a handſome, preſent of money from 
.ewis XIV. of France, and the. ſame. time the following 
obliging letter from Monſ. Colbert. Sir, Though the king 
be not your ſovereign, he is willing nevertheleſs to be yo 
benefactor; and has commanded me to ſend you the bill. of 
FLAT 5 | exchange, 
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one, n 
exchange; hereunto annexed, as a'mark of his eſteem, and as # 


pledge of his protection. Every one knows, that you wor- 


thily follow the example of the famous Voſſius your father; 


and that, having received from him a name which hath ren - 


dered him. illuſtrious by his writings, you will preſerve the 
glory of it by yours. Theſe things being known to his ma- 
jeſty, it is with pleaſure that he makes this gratification of 

our merit, &c. After the death of his father, he was 
offered the hiſtory-profefſorſhip there; but refuſed it; preferring 
a ſtudious retirement to any honours. In 1670, he came over 
to England, and was that year created doctor of laws at Oxford; 


« after he had been,” fays Wood, * with great humanity and 


friendſhip entertained by ſome of the chief heads of colleges, 


as his father had been before in 1629.” In 1673, Charles II. 


made him canon of Windſor, affigning him lodgings in the 
caſtle, where he died Feb. the 1oth, 1688. He left behind 
him the beſt private library, as it was then ſuppoſed, in the 
world ; which, to the ſhame and reproach of England, was 
ſuffered to be purchaſed and carried away by the univerſity of 
Leydan ni - 5-1 | 8 


des Maizeaux, in his life of St. Evremond, has recorded 


ſeveral particulars relative to the life and character of Iſaac 
Voſſius, which it is proper to mention here. St. Evremond, 
he tells us, uſed to ſpend the ſummers with the court at Wind- 
ſor, and there often ſaw Voſſius; who, as St. Evremond de- 
ſcribed him, underſtood almoſt all the languages in Europe, 
without being able to ſpeak one of them well; who knew to 
the very bottom the'genius and cuſtoms of antiquity, yet was 
an utter ſtranger to the manners of his own times. He ex- 
preſſed himſelf in converſation as a man would have done in a 
commentary upon Juvenal or Petronius. He publiſhed books 
to prove, that the Septuagint verſion was divinely inſpired; 
yet diſcovered, in private converſation, that he believed no re- 
velation at all: and his manner of dying, which was far 
from being exemp ſnewed that he did not. Yet, to ſee 
the frailty of the human underſtanding, he was in other reſpects 
the weakeſt and moſt credulous man alive, and ready to ſwal- 
low, without chewing, any 3 d wonderful thing, 
though ever ſo fabulous and impoffible.' This is the idea 
which St. Evremond, who knew him well, has given of him. 
If any more proofs of his unbelief are wanting, Des Maizeaux 
has given us them, in a note upon the foregoing account of 
St. Evremond. He relates, that Dr. Harſcard, dean of Wind- 
ſor, with one of the canons, viſited Voſſius upon his death« 
bed, and preſſed him to receive the ſacrament ; but could not 
prevail, though they begged of him at laſt, that, « if he would 


not do it for the love of God, he would at leaſt do it for the 
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honour of the chapter.“ Somebody having aſked him one day 


concerning the profeſſion of a man of letters, whom he had 
formerly ſeen at his houſe, he bluntly. replied, Eſt ſacrifi- 
culus in pago, & ruſticos deci pit: which may as well con- 
tinue untranſlated. Des Maizeaux relates another fact con- 
cerning Voſſius, which he has received from good hands; 
namely, that, when Dr. Haſcard preſſed him to take the ſacra- 
ment, he replied, + I wiſh you would inſtruct me how to 
oblige the farmers to pay me what they owe-me : this is what 
I would have you do for me at preſent. Such ſort of replies 
are ſaid to have been common with him; and that once, when 
2 brother of his mother was ſick, and a miniſter was for giving 


him the communion, he oppoſed it, ſaying, this is a pretty 


cuſtom enough fer ſinners; but my uncle, far from being a 
inner, is a man without vice. 
As to his credulity: and propenſity to believe in the moſt 
implicit manner any thing ſingular and extraordinary, Monſ. 
Renaudot, in his diſſertations added to ©, Anciennes Relations 
des Indes & de la Chine,” relates, that Voſſius, having had 
frequent conferences with the father Martini, during that 
Jeſuit's reſidence in Holland for the printing his Atlas Chi- 
nois,” made no ſcruple of believing all which he told him 
concerning the wonderful things in China; and that he did not 
ſtop where Martini ſtopped, but proceeded farther, even to 
infer as a certain fact the antiquity of the Chineſe: accounts 
above that of the books of Moſes. Charles II, who knew his 
nature and character well, uſed to call him the ſtrangeſt man 


in the world; for there is nothing, the king would ſay, 


4 which he refuſes to believe, except the Bible; and it is 
probable, that the noble author of the Characteriſtics' had 


him in his eye while he was writing the following paragraph. 


It muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than incredulity, which 
faſhions the taſte and judgement of many gentlemen, wham we 
hear: cenſured as Atheiſts, for attempting to philoſophiſe after 
a newer manner than any known of late. I have ever thought 
this ſort of men to be in general more credulous, thaugb after 
another manner, than the mere vulgar. Beſides what I have 

obſerved in converſation with the men of this character, I can 
produce many anathematized authors, who, if they want a 
true Iſraelitiſn faith, can make amends by a Chineſe or Indian 
one. If they are ſhort in Syria or the Paleſtine, they have 
their full meaſure in America or Japan. Hiſtories of Incas or 
Iroquois, written by friers and miſſionaries, pirates and rene+ 
gadoes, ſea · captains and truſty travellers, paſs for authentic 
records, and are canonical with the virtuoſos of this ſort. 
Though Chriſtian miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy them, they 
dwell with the gteateſt contentment on the prodigies. of Maoriſh 
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end, Pagan countries.” Tie perſe&ly correſponds with the 


EF 


nature and character of Iſaac Voſhus, whomſoever lard Shaf- 


teſbury/might mean to deſcribe. / Jo 4 (es 2 
His works, though very numerous, are yet neither, ſo aus 


merous nor ſo uſeful as his father's : indeed he wrote; very 


little that is of any uſe, at all. His firſt - publication was 


: 


6 Periplus Scylacis Caryandenſis & Anonymi Periplus Ponti 


| Euxini, Grece . & Latine, cum notis. Amſt. 1639, 4to; 


This was only in his twenty-firſt year; yet James Gronovius 
judged his notes worth inſerting! in the new augmented edition 
which he gave of theſe authors at Leyden 1607, under the title 
of Geographia antiqua, in 4to. The year after, 1640, 
he publiſhed *<*. Juſtin,” with notes, at Leyden, in lamo. 


This was alſo a work of his youth. Ignatii Epiſtolæ, & 


in 4to.' He was the firſt who publiſhed the genuine epiſtles of 
Ignatius; and he did it from a Greek manuſcript in the library 


at Florence, which was found to agree exactly with the antient 


Latin verfion which archbiſhop Uſher had publiſhed two years 
before. His notes have been inſerted. in Le Clere's edition of 
the Patres Apoſtolici.*” 5% Pomponius Mela de ſitu orbis, 


cum obſervationibus, Hagæ Com. 1648,“ 4to. . Salmaſius is 


very much abuſed in theſe notes. Diſſertatio de vera ætate 


mundi, &c. Hagæ Com. 1659, 4to. This diſſertation, in 


which it is attempted to eſtabliſh; the chronology of the Septua- 
gint upon the ruin of that of the Hebrew text, was attacked 
by many authors, and particularly by Hornius; to whom 
Voſhus replied. in, 5* Caſtigationes ad Scriptum Hornii de 
ætate Mundi, Hagæ Com. 1659, 4to. Hornius defended 
what be had written, the ſame year; and Voſſius, the ſame 


year, replied to him again in Auctiarum Caſtigationum, 
& c.“ 4to. Hornius was not however to be ſilenced, but 


publiſhed another piece, ſtill in the ſame year; and then father 


Pezron took up and maintained the opinion of Voſſius, in his 
finely- written book, intituled, L' Antiquite de temps retablie,. 


in 1661. Voſſius publiſned De Septuaginta Interpretibus, 
eorumque tralatione & chronologia Diſſertationes;“ and, in 
1663, * Appendix ad hync librum, ſeu Reſponſiones ad 


objecta variorum Theologorum: both in A4to. His next 


publications were upon philoſophical ſubjects, as de luce, 
© de motu marium & ventorum,” de Nili & aliorum 


fluminum origine; which are of little conſequence. De 
Poematum cantu & viribus Rythmi, Oxon. 1693," in 8vo. 


There are ſome very curious things in this piece. De 
Sibyllinis aliiſque, quæ Chriſti natalem præceſſere, Oraculis, 
Oxon, : 1679: reprinted in Variarum Obſervationum 


0 
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Lond. 
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Liber,” „ Catullus, & in eum Iſaaci Voſſii Obſei vationes, 


- ** * 
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Lond. 1614,“ 4to. There is a great deal of erudition ay 
well as a great deal of obſcenity in theſe notes of Voſſius. 
The greateſt part of a treatiſe by Adrian Beverland “ de pro- 
ftibulis veterum,”” the printing of which had been prohibited, 
was inſerted in them; which being known, the preſs was 
ſtopped from proceeding any farther ; and the edition, though 
n and carried on in Holland, was brought over to Eng- 

land to be finiſhed ; as may appear from the different charac» 
ters of the end, the title, and the preface. In 1685, he pub- 
| iſhed a thin quarto volume at London, intituled, 4 Variarum 
- Obſervationum Liber,” in which are contained the following 
diſſertations: ** De Antique Rome & aliarum quarundum 
urbium magnitudine ; De Artibus & Scientiis Sinarum ; De 
Origine & Progreſſu Pulveris Bellici apud Europæos; De 
Triremium & Liburnicarum conſtruQtione ; De cmendatione 
Longitudinum ; De patefacienda per Seprentrionem ad Japo- 
nenſis & Indos navigatione ; De apparentibus in Luna circuls; 
Diurna Telluris converſione omnia gravia ad medum tendere:“ 
to which are ſubjoined, © De Sibyllinis Oraculis, Reſponſio 
ad Objecta nuperæ Critice Sacræ, and Ad iteratas P. Si- 
monii objectiones altera Reſponſio.” Voſſius's propenſity to 
the marvellous, and his prejudices for antiquity, appear fiom 
the firſt page of this book of various obſervations; where he 
tells us, that antient Rome was twenty times as big as Paris 
and London put together are at preſent ; and affipns it fourteen 
millions of inhabitants; which however is nothing in compa» 
riſon of the ſingle town of Hanchou in China, whoſe inhabi- 
tants, he aſſures us, amount to twenty millions, beſides the 
ſuburbs. We may ſay of this Variarum Obſervationum 
Liber,“ as we may of Iſaac Voſſius's works in general, that 
they all ſhew ingenuity and learning, and that there are in 
them ſome fingular and ſtriking obſervations ; but that yet 
very little knowledge is to be drawn from, and very little uſe 
to be inade of them. Obſervationum ad Pomponium Melam 
appendix : accedit ad tertias P. Simonii objeQiones Reſponſio, 
&c. Lond. 1686,” 4to. James Gronovius, having uſed 
Voſſius ill in his edition of Mela,” at Leyden. 1685, 
in 8vo, is in this appendix paid in kind. Humfrey Hody is 
alſo anſwered, in a ſhort piece contained in this publication; 
who had advanced ſomething againſt Voſſius's notions of the 
Septuagint verſion, in his Differtatio contra Hiſtoriam 
Ariſtez de LXX. Interpretibus, printed at Oxford, 1685.” 
The reader is probably now ready to conclude, that great 
parts and great learning are allotted to fome men for very little 
urpoſes; fince, out of the numerous productions of Iſaac 
oſſius, there is ſcarcely one of any uſe to mankind, or which 
even was ſo at the time of its publication. 2 2) 
1 he 
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Tue journaliſts of Trevoux having contraſted the different 


natures of Gerard and Iſaac Voſſius, by drawing a parallel 


between them, and as this contraſt very well illuſtrates the 


character of each, it will make a proper concluſion to our 
account of theſe two great men. Nothing,” ſay they, 
« can be more oppoſite than the characters of this father and 


ſon ; nothing more different than the make of their under- 


ſtandings. In the father, judgement prevails ; in the ſon, ima- 
gination: the father labours ſlowly ; the ſon goes on with eaſe : 


the father diſtruſls the beſt-founded conjectures; the ſon loves 


nothing but conjectures, and theſe bold and daring ; the father 
forms his opinions upon what he reads; the ſon conceives an 
opinion, and then reads ; the father endeayours to penetrate 


the ſenſe of the author he cites, and pays a proper deference to 
their authority, as to maſters ; the ſon impoſes his own ſenſe 


on theſe authors, and _— them as ſlaves, who ought to 
give teſtimony as he would have them; the father's aim was to 
inſtruct; the ſon's to parade and make a noiſe ; truth was the 
father's darling object; novelty the ſon's. In the father, we 


admire vaſt erudition, orderly arranged and clearly expreſſed ; 
in the fon, a dazzling turn of ſtyle, fingular thoughts, and a 


vivacity, which even pleaſes in a bad cauſe ; the father has 
written good books; the ſon has written curious books. Their 
hearts alſo were as unlike and different as their heads. The 
father was a man of probity, and regular in his manners; was 
unhappily born a Calyiniſt, yet had the ſervice of his religion 
always in his view, diſcovered many of its errors, and ap- 
proached as nearly to. the true faith as mere reaſon could enable 


him. The ſon was a libertine both in principle and practice, 


made religion the object of his inſults, and only ſtudied to find 


out the weak ſides of it: his obſcene and ſhameful notes upon 
Carullus, printed at the cloſe of his life, ſhew alſo plainly 


enough what kind of man he was.“ 

VOSSIUS. (Dronys1vs),. born at Dort, and brother of 
the former, became learned in the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Arabic, French, Italian, and Spaniſh, languages; 


and there is of his, among other ſmall things, Maimonides 
de Idololatria, cum Latina verſione & notis, printed at the 
end of his father's work de origine & progreſſu Idololatriæ; 
and ſome notes upon Cæſar's Commentaries, to be found in 


the edition of Grevius, at Amſterdam, in 1697.“ 


 VOSSIUS (GrrarD), a very learned man, whom ſome 
have confounded. with John Gerard. Voſſius: but he was a 
different perſon, and does not appear to have been related to 


the family of Gerard. He was an eccleſiaſtic of the church of 


Rome, employed in ſome conſiderable offices under the popes, 
and died at Liege, where he was horn in 1609. He publiſhed 


a Latin 


Lain commentary upon Cicero in dess Scpitis, » 
at Rome, 1575 ; and all the works of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Ephrem Syrus, and ſome pieces of John u Chrvſoſtom 1 
Theodoret, with Latin verſions and notes. 
-VOUET-(S1Mox), a French painter, very — in 
hin day, was born at Paris in 1582, and bred u under his 
father, who was a painter alſo. He knew ſo much of his art, 
and was in ſuch repute at twenty years: of age} that Monſ. de 
Sancy, who was going ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, took 
him with him as his painter. There he drew the picture of 
the grand ſignor; and, though it was impoſſible to do it other- 
wiſe than by the ſtrength of memory; and from a view of him 
at the ambaſſador's audience, yet it was extremely like. 
Thence he went to Venice; and afterwards, ſettling himſelf in 
Nome, became fo' illuſtrious in his profeſſion, : that; beſides 
the favours which he received from pope Urban VIII, and 
the cardinal his nephew, he was clioſen prince of the Roman 
academy of St. Luke. He ſtayed fourteen years in Italy; and 
then, in 1627, Lewis XIII, who, in conſideration of his 
capacity, had allowed him a penſion all the while he was 
abroad, ſent for him home to work in his palaces. He prac- 


tiſed both in portraits and hiſtories; and furniſhed ſome of the 


apartments of the Louvre, the palaces of Luxemburg and St. 
Germains, the galleries of cardinal Richelieu, and other 
public places, with his works. His greateſt perfection 5 
his agreeable colouring, and his briſk and lively pencil: ot 
wiſe he was but very indifferently qualified. He had no genius 
For grand compoſitions, was unhappy in his invention, unac- 
quainted with the rules of perſpective, and underſtood but 
little of the union of colours, or the doctrine of lights and 
Thadows.” | Nevertheleſs, France is indebted to him for de- 
ſtroying the inſipid and barbarous manner which then reigned, 


and for beginning to introduce a good got. The novelty of 


Vouet's manner, and the kind reception he gave all who came 


to him, made the French painters, his contemporaries, fall 


into it, and brought him diſciples from all parts. Moſt of the 
ſucceeding painters, who were famous in their profeſſion, 
were bred up under him: as Le Brun, Perrier, Mignard, Le 
Sueur, Dorigny, Du F reſnoy, and ſeveral others, whom he 
employed as affiſtants: for, it would be wondeful to reflect, 
what a prodigious number of pictures he drew, if it was not 
remembered, that he had a great many diſciples, whom he 
trained to his manner, and who well knew how to execute his 
deſigns. ' He had the honour alſo, not to be forgotten, to 
inſtroct the king himſelf in the art of deſigning. 
He died, rather worn out with labour than years, in 7641, 
et 59. Dorigny, who was his ſon-in-law, as well as his 


pupil 
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upil, engraved! the. greateſt patt of his works. He had a 
pupil whoſe name was, Aubin Vouet, who, e alter _ 
manger, and was a tolerable performer. 

VROON (Hxxny CoRNELLUS),: 1 Dutch painter, wens | 
born at Haerlem in 1566. In a voyage to Spain he was 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Portugal. Relating at Liſbon 
the danger he had eſcaped, a portlait-painter there engaged 
him to draw the ſtorm he deſeribed, in which he ſucceeded ſo 
happily, that it was ſold to 2 nobleman for a conſiderable 
price. V.rgon: continved to be employed; and improved fo 
much in  fea-pieces, that having got money, and returning 
home, he applied himſelf entirely to that ſtyle of painting. At 
this period, the great earl of N . pt lord-high-admiral 
of England, whoſe defeat of the Spaniſh armada had eſtabliſhed 
the throne of his miſtreſs, being deſirous of preſerving the 
detail of that illuſtrious event, had beſpoken a ſuit of by xt 

_ deſcribing the particulars of each day's engagement. Vroon 

was engaged to draw the deſigns, and came to England. to 

receive inſtructions. The excellence of the performance, 

obvious to the public eye, makes encomiums unneceſſary. It 
was during the republic: that this noble trophy was placed in 2 
temple worthy of it, he houſe of lords, Which was then uſed 
for committees of the commons. Mr. Walpole, from whom 
12 above Cx. is taken, has not aer the date of Veron * 

eatn . 

URCEUS (AxTRoNY Covamm), 2 3 CT d 10 
fortunate Italian, was born at Ravenna, according to Pierius 
Valerianus; but Geſner, quoting Bartholomew of Bologna, 
declares, that he was born in 1446 at Herberia, a ſmall town 
about ſeven miles from Modena. He deſerves to be mentioned, 
not ſo much on account of the monuments of literature which 
he has left, as to ſhew, for he is a ſtriking inſtance of it, 
what miſeries men bring upon themſelves. by ſetting their af- 
fections unreaſonably on 'trifles. This learned man lived: at 
Forli, and had an apartment in the palace. His room was 
ſo very dark, that he was forced to uſe a candle in the day- 
time; and one day, going abroad without putting it out, his 
library was ſet on fire, and ſome papers which he had pre- 
pared for the preſs were burned. The inſtant he was informed 
of this ill news, he was affected even to madneſs. He ran 
furiouſly: to the palace; and, ſtopping at the door of his? 
apartment, he cried aloud, . Chriſt Jeſus! what migh 
crime have I committed? whom of your followers bare | 
ever injured, that you thus rage with inexpiable hatred againſt 
me? Then, turning himſelf to an image of the Virgin Mary 
near at hand, Virgin,” ſays he, hear what I have to ſay: 
for ** in earneſt, and with a compoſed ſpirit. If I ſhall 
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Happen to addreſs you in my dying moments, I humbly intreat 
vou not to hear me, nor to receive me into heaven; for, I have 
determined to ſpend all eternity in hell.” | Thoſe who heard 
theſe blaſphemous expreſſions endeavoured to comfort him, 


but all to no purpoſe; for, the ſociety of mankind being no 


longer ſupportable to him, he left the city, and retired, like a 
ſavage, to the deep receſſes of the wood. Some ſay he was 
murdered there by ruffians; others, that he died at Bologna in 
1500, after much contrition and penitence. His works 
printed at Baſil in 1540, conſiſt of ſpeeches, letters, and 
poems: to which is prefixed an account of his life, by Bar- 
tholomew Blanchinus, of Bologna. 
 _URSINUS (Zacuary), was one of the moſt celebrated 
Proteſtant divines of the 16th century. He was born at Breſ- 
lau in Silefia in 1534. Having made great progreſs in his 
ſtudies, he was ſent to Wirtemberg in 1550, where he pro- 
ſecuted his literary purſuits for ſeven years, and where he ob- 
tained the friendſhip and affection of Melancthon. Urfinus 
followed Melancthon to the conference at Worms in 1557 ; 


whence he went to Geneva, and afterwards to Paris. At 


this place he remained ſome time, as well to acquire the 
language as to ſtudy Hebrew under John Mercerus. In 1558, 


he was invited by the magiſtrates of Breſlaw to preſide over 


their academy; and this ſituation he accepted and adorned. 
When the diſcovery was made that he was not a perfect Lu- 
theran, he became the obje& of much perſecution and con- 
troverſy. To avoid this, Urſinus left Breſlaw, and went to 
Zurich, where he was received with much honour and affec- 
tion by Geſner. Bollinger, and other eminent characters. 
Hence he was invited by the 'univerſity ' of Heidelberg in 
1561, to inſtru& ſtudents in their Collegium Sapientiæ. 
Here alſo he was made profeſſor of common places, and took 
his degree of doctor of divinity. In this honourable ſituation 
he continued till the year 1568. The eleQor palatine Fre- 
deric III. became his protector; and at his order Urſinus com- 


poſed the catechiſm of the palatinate, againſt which the more 


rigid Lutherans raiſed numerous clamours. On the death of 
this prince, Urſinus was obliged to leave Heidelberg; and 
prince Lewis could not ſuffer any miniſter to remain there 
who was not a rigid Lutheran. He accordingly went to Neu- 
ſtadt, to be profeſſor of divinity in the ſchool etected there by 
prince Cafimir. Here alſo he gave private lectures in logic, 
and wrote ſeveral books. His health began now to be ex- 
ceedingly impaired, and he died at Neuſtadt in 1583, in only 
the 49th year of his age. Bayle ſays he was a laborious and 
modeſt, though a very paſſionate, man: he had a lively genius, 
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anſwering queſtions of ng pes and difficult. 
URSUS (NicoLas RaiMaArus), a ver dinar 
rſon, and diſtinguiſhed in the ſcience of py Sir was 
E at Henſtedt in Dithmarſen, which is part f dukedom 
of Holſtein, about 1550. He was a ſwineherd in his younger 
years, and did not begin to read till he was eighteen; 
then · he employed all the hours he could ſpare from his hogs 
in learning to read and write. He aſterwards applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of learning the languages; and, having, a ſtrong 
genius, made a very ſwift progreſs in Latin and Greek. He 
alſo learned the French tongue, the mathematics, aſtronomy, 
and philoſophy ; and moſt of them without the aſſiſtance of a 
maſter. Having left his native country, he gained a liveli- 
hood by teaching: which be did in Denmark in 1584, and on 
the frontiers of Pomerania and Poland in 1585. It was in 
this laſt place that he invented a new ſyſtem of aſtronomy, 
very little different from Tycho Brahe. He communicated it 


in 1586 to the landgrave of Heſſe, which gave riſe to a terrible 


diſpute between him and Tycho Brahe. Tycho charged him 
with being a plagiary; who, as he related, happening to come 
with his maſter into his ſtudy, ſaw there, on a piece of opens 

the figure of his ſyſtem ; and afterwards inſolently ed, 
that himſelf was the inventor of it. Urſus, upon this accu- 
ſation, wrote furiouſly againſt Tycho; called the honour of 
his invention into queſtion, aſcribing the ſyſtem which he pre- 
tended was his own to Apollonius Pergæus; and in ſhort abuſed 


him in ſo brutal a manner that he was going to be proſecuted 


for it. He was afterwards invited, by his imperial majeſty, 
to teach the mathematics in Prague, from which city, to avoid 
the preſence of Tycho Brahe, he withdrew filently in 1589, 
and died ſoo after. He wrote ſeveral works, which diſcover 
the marks of his haſty ſtudies; his erudition being indigeſted, 
and his ſtyle incorrect, as is almoſt always to be obſerved in 
the &tuxbit;y fr late- learned. FV 

USHER (Jamzs), archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland and 
a moſt illuſtrious prelate, as well for his piety and other vir- 
tues, as for his great abilities and profound - erudition, was 
deſcended from a very antient family, and born at Dublin, 
Jan. the 4th, 1580. His father was one of the fix clerks in 
chancery ; his mother the daughter of James Stanihurſt, thrice 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, recorder af the city of Dub- 
lin, and one of the. maſters in chancery. This gentleman is 
memorable: for having firſt moved queen Elizabeth to found 
and endow ea college and univerſity at Dublin; in which be 
was vigorouſly ſeconded by Henry Uſher, archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh, who was James Ulſher's uncle, and a. very vi ang 
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Jearned prelate. James diſcovered" great parts and à ſtrong 
paſſion for books from his infancy; and this remarkable cir- 
cumſtance attended the beginning of his literary purſuits; that 
He Was taught to read by two aunts, who had been blind 
from their eradle. At eight years of age he was ſent to a 
ſchool, which was opened by Mr. James Fullerton and Mr. 
James Hamilton, two young Scots gentlemen, who. were 
placed at Dublin by king James I, then only king of Scotland, 
to keep à correſpondence with the Proteſtant nobility and gen- 
tty chere, in order to ſecure an intereſt in that kingdom, when 
queen Elizabeth ſhould die. The queen being ſuſpicious, and 
not fond of king James, it was thought expedient for them to 
aſſume ſome diſguiſe; and ſo they took up the employment 
of ſchool· maſters, which were very much wanted in Ireland at 
that time. Mr. Fullerton was afterwards knighted, and of the 
che bed- chamber to king James; and Mr. Hamilton was 
cieated'viſcount Clandebe e. 
HFaving continued five years under theſe excellent maſters, 
for he ever afterwards ſpoke of them with honour, and having 
made a progrefs far beyond his age, he was admitted into the 
college of Dublin, which was -finiſhed that very year, 1593. 
He was one of the three firſt ſtudents who were admitted; and 
his name ſtands to this day in the firſt line of the roll. Here 
he learned logic, and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, under Mr. 
Hamilton, one of his maſters, who was now made profeſſor 
of the univerſity: and though, as we are told, his love of 
poetry and cards retarded his ſtudies for ſome time, yet he 
ſoon recovered'himfelf from theſe habits, and applied to books 
again with great vigour. He is ſaid to have been wonderfully 
affected with that paſſage in Cicero, Neſcire quid antea 
quam hatus ſis acciderit, id eſt ſemper eſſe puerum; that is, 
% to know nothing of what happened before you were born 
is to be always a boy: and Sleidan's book; de quatuor im- 
perns,” infpired him with a ſtrong” paſſion for the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, in which he afterwards became ſuperlatively excellent. 
At fourteen years of age he began to make 'extraQs from all 
the hiſtorical books he could meet with, in order to fix the 
facts more firmly in his memory; and, between fifteen or 
fixteen, he had made ſuch a proficiency in chronology, that he 
Had drawn up in Latin an exact chronicle of the Bible, as 
far as the book of Kings, not much differing from his An- 
nals, which have ſince been publiſhed. © © 
Some time before he was bachelor of arts, he had read 
Stapleton's' ** Fortreſs of Faith; and, finding that author 
confident in aſſerting antiquity for the tenets of Popery, and 
in taxing our church with novelty in what it diſſented from 
theirs, he was greatly at à loſs within himſelf where the — 2 
Sine | . 5 47. 


* 


lay. He t60k it for an undeniable truth, as bis hiſtorian ſays, 

that the antient doctrines muſt needs be the right, as thæ nearer * 
the fountain the purer the ſtræams; and that errots ſprang up 
as the ages ſucceeded, according to that known ſaying of Fer- 
tullian, . Verum quodcunque primum, adultetum quod- 
cunque poſterius. Hiſhop jewel had adopted tlie ſame prin- 

_ ciple before him j and a blind deference to the autliority of the 
fathers, which prevailed in their days and long after, kept 
theſe great men from perceiving, that the queſtion concerning 
doctrĩ nes is not ho antient hut how: ttue thoſe doctrines are: 
and that antiquity was very 1mproperly made the ſtandatd and 
teſt of their truth, ſince the finſt fathers, and Tertullian who 
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tlie putſuit of all literature, human and: divine; and did fo 
much increaſe in all ſorts of knowledge, that his fame went 


1 


abroad, and he ſoon became an example of piety, modeſty, 


\ and I ON at that time a daring and learned 


Jeſuit, one Henry Fitz · Symonds, then a prifoner in Dublin- 
Caſtle, who ſent out a challenge, defying the ableſt champion 
that ſhould come againſt him, to diſpute with him about the 
points in controverſy between the Roman and the Proteſtant 
churches. Uſher, though but in his 19th year, accepted the 


challenge; and accordingly they met. The Jeſuit deſpiſed 


him at firſt, as but a boy; yet after a conference or two, 
was ſo very ſenſible of the quickneſs of his wit, the ſtrength 
of his arguments, and his ſkill in diſputation, as to decline any 
farther conteſt with him. This appears from the following 
letter of Uſher, which Dr. Parr has inſerted in his life; and 


which ſerves alſo to confute thoſe who have ſuppoſed that 


there was not any actual difpute between them. I é was not 
purpoſed, Mr. Fitz-Symonds, to write unto you, before you 
had firſt written to me, concerning ſome chief points of your 
religion, as at our laſt meeting you promiſed; but, ſeeing you 


| have deferred the ſame, for reaſons beſt known to yourſelf, I 


thought it not amiſs to inquire farther of your mind, concern- 
ing the continuation of the conference begun betwixt us. 
And to this I am the rather moved, becauſe I am credibly in- 


formed of certain reports, which I could hardly be perſuaded 


ſhould; proceed: from him, who in my preſence pretended fo 
great love and affection unto me. If I am a boy, as it hath 
pleaſed you very contemptuouſſy to name me, 1 give thanks 


to the Lord, that my carriage towards you hath been ſuch as 


could miniſter unto you no juſt occaſion to deſpiſe my youth. 
Your ſpear belike is in your oven conceit a weaver's beam, 
and your abilities ſuch, that you deſire to encounter with the 
ſtouteſt champion in the hoſt of Iſrael; and therefore, like the 
Philiſtine, you conte mn me as being a boy. Vet this I would 
fain have you know, that I neither came then, nor now do 
come unto you, in any confidence of any learning that is in 
me; in which reſpect, notwithſtanding, I thank God l am 
what Jam: but come in the name of the Lord of Hoſts, 
whoſe companies you have reproached, being certainly per- 
fuaded, that even out of the mouths of babes and ſucklings he 


was able to ſhew forth his own praiſes. For tne farther ma- 


nifeſtation thereof, I do again earneſtly requeſt you, that, 
Netting aſide all vain compariſons of perſons, we may go plainly 
forwar d in examining the matters that reſt in controverſy be- 


tween us; otherwiſe I hope you will not be diſpleaſed, if, as 


for your part you have begun, ſo F alſo for my own part 
may be bold, for the clearing of myſelf and the truth o—_ 
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Wen, ay 
'eely © ito make known what hath already paſſed con- | 


ok f | 
cerning this matter. Thus intreating you in à few lines to 


make known unte me your © purpoſe in this behalf, 1 end: 
praying the Lord, that both this and all other enterpriſes: that 
we abs in hand may be ſo ordered as may moſt make for the 
advancement of bis o.] n "gory and te” Gros 6 of a fon 
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* 3668 hs was ee itaſter of arts; and, in Jr. 
though under canonical age, yet on account of his extraordi- 
nary attainments, was ordained both deacon and prieſt by his 
uncle Henry Uſher; then archbiſhop of Afmagh. Not long 
after, he was appointed to preach conftantly before the ſtate at 
Chriſt-church in Dublin on Sundays in the afternoon'; when 
he made it his buſineſs to canvaſs the chief points in diſpute 
between the Papiſts and the Proteſtants. He vehemently oppo- 
ſed a toleration, which the former were then ſoliciting,” and 
ſome were conſenting to; of whicli he gave his opinion from 
theſe words of Ezekiel, And thou ſhalt bear the iniquity of 
the houſe of Judah r days; T have appointed thee each day 

for a year:! NES, ey are part of Ezekiel's viſion con- 
cerning the Gedtzuction of F Jetaſtem and of the Jewiſh nation, 
which” he applied thus to the tate of Iteland: From this 
year T reckon forty years; and then thoſe, whom you now 
embrace; ſhall-be'your ruin, and you ſhall bear their iniquity.“ 
Which, being then uttered in a ſermon; fays Dr. Parr, ſeemed 
* the random thought of a young man, who was no friend 
opery ; but afterwards, at the end of forty years, namely 
in 1641, when'the Triſh rebellion broke out and many thous 


ſand Proteſtants were murdered, it paſſed fof ſomething more 


than'a random-thought,” and was conſide red 'by ny” as overt 
propheticall. 

In 1603, he was ſent over td „England with Dr. Euke Chats 
loner; in order to purchaſe books for the libraty at Dublin; 
and found Sir Thomas Bodley at London, employed in the 
ſame manner for his newly-ereCted library'at Oxford. "Three 
years after, lie took © another voyage to England, to furniſh 
himſelf with books and manuſeripts, which he wanted for his 
inquiries into Engliſh hiſtory. In 1607, he 'took the degree of 
bachelor of divinity, and” ſoon after was made chancellor of 
St, Patrie's, Dublin, by Dr. Loftus the archbiſhop 3 and in 
this place Mt. "Camden found him in 1607, Sar be was 


ſpeaking of Doblin, he 2 thig: . Moſt of ict f 

acknowledge to'oweto thediligence and labour of ames Uſher, 
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and judgement far exceeds bis years. . The ſame year, 7609, 
he — divinity-profeſſor in the univerſity of Dublin; 
which office he ſuſtained- thirteen years, reading lectures 
weekly throughaut the year. In 1609, he made a thind voyage 
to England, and became acquainted with the moſt eminent and 
learned men there; with Camden, Selden, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Lydiate, Dr. Davenant, &c. after which he conſtantly came 
over into England once in three years, ſpending one month at 
Oxford, another at Cambridge, and the reſt of his time at 
London, chiefly in the Cottonian library. In 1610, he was 
unanimouſly elected provoſt of Dublin college; hut refuſed to 
accept that poſt, being apprehenſive of its hindering him in 
thoſe great deſigns he had then in hand for the promotion of 


learning and true religion. 
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In 161, he took his doctor of divinity's 
next year, being at London, publiſhed: his firſt work. which 
Was intituled, De Eccleſiarum Chriſtianarum Succeſſione & 
Statu, in 410. One of the commoneſt, yet certainly one of 
the fillieſt, objed ions, urged hy the Papiſts againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, is, that ** the Proteſtants had no religion hefore Lu- 
ther.” Jewel, biſhop of Sal and (lan apregla endeavoured. to 
ſhew, that the principles of Proteſtants; are agreeable; to thoſe 
- of the fathers of the fx firſt genturies. Uſher's deſign was to 
finiſh what Jewel had begun, by ſhewing that from ine fürth. 
century to the Reformation, namely, for 900 years, Chriſt has 
always had a viſible church of true Chriſtians, ho had not 
been tainted with the errors and corruptions of the Raman 
church; and that theſe iſlands owe not their Ohriſtianity to 
Rome. This was a terrible way of defending. Proteſjantiſm, 
being a way in which it never can be defended ſo as to bring 
the controverſy to any clear and deciſive iſſue; and all proceed- 
ing fi om an metern of the fathers and their autho- 
rity, and from a miſtaken notion of the term Church.“ How 
much better have Daille and Chillingworth apprehended. the 
true nature of this controverſy, who, paying no more defer- 
ence to the fathers than what is properly their due, and con- 
ceiving no other notions of a church than the ſacred writings 
ſoggeſt, have ſet up the Bible as che only ſtandard, and rejected 
all doctrines which will not abide that teſt . Ulper's work in 
the mean time had great merit, and was juſtly had in eſteem 
by the learned of all orders; being ſolemnly preſented by arch · 
bithop Abbot to king James as the eminent firſt frpits oh, the 
college of Dublin. Our author, however, bad not an oppor- 
iunity to do. all that he propoſed, his cogüngation coming 
down only to the year 1340. The edition f. 1687 ic the beſt, 
many additions and enlargements; and to this edition 
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Thus ſame year, 4612, upon his return to Ireland, he married 
Phoebe; only daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner, Who died this 
year April the 12th, and in his laſt wilt recommended our 
author to his daughter for a hoſband, if ſhe” was inclined to 
marry. In 161g, there was helden a parliament at Dublin, and 
ſo a convocation of the clergy, in which were compoſed certain 
articles relating to the doQrine arid diſcipline of the church. 
Theſe articles were drawn up by Uther, and ſigned: by arch- 
biſhop Jones, then lord chancellor of Ireland, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of biſhops in convocation, by order from James I, 
in his majeſty's name. Some perfons hence took occaſion 
to repreſent Br. Uſher-asa Puritan, and to render him odious 
to the king on that account; but the doctor, coming over to 
England in 1619, ſatisfied his majeſty ſo well upon that point 
that in 1620 he promoted him to the biſhopric of Meath. Nov. 
1622, he made a ſpeech in the caſtle· chamber at Dublin, upon 

| the cenſuring of certain officers; 'concerning the lawfulneſs of 

taking, and the danger of refuſing, the oath' of ſupremacy ; 
whicty pleaſed: king James ſo well that he wrote him a letter 
| of thanks for it. In 1623, he made another voyage to Eng- 

] land, in order to collect materials for a work concerning the 

i antiquities of the churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

) which the king himſelf had employed him to write: and ſoon 

1 after his return to Ireland was engaged in anſwering the chals 

$ lenge of Malone, an Triſh Jeſuit of the college of Louvain: + 

t He was again in England, when king James, juſt before he 

n died, advanced him to the archbiſhopric of Armagh; but as 

a he was preparing to return to Ireland, he was ſeized with a 

, quartan ague, which" detained' him nine months. In the ad- 
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miniſtration of his archbifhopric he acted, as he: had acted in 
every other ſtation, in a moſt exemplary manner, and vigo= . 
rouſſy oppoſed the deſign of granting a more full toleration to 
the Iriſh Papiſts. An aſſembly of the whole nation, both 
Papiſts' and Proteſtants, had been called by the then lord deputy 
1. Falkland; for the conſideration of tliat point; when the biſhops, 
n- by the lord primate's invitation, met firſt at his houſe, and 
g⁵ both he and they ſubſeribed a proteſtation againſt a toleration 
ed of Popery. But theſe matters did not hinder him from proſe- 
in cuting his ſtudies, from precuring a great number vf manu- 
m ſcripts from the Eaſt and other parts, and ftom publiſhing from 
h- time to time many curious and uſeful” Works. In 1634; the 
be O parliament of Ireland being ready to meet; there àroſo a diſpute 
r- between the arehbiſheps of Armagh and Dublin concerning 
ng precedence; bur Uſher aſſerted his right with'ſoch'cleafnefs and 
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ven ed by the rebellion, which broke out there in 1641. He 
was a man of too much note, and of too high a ſtation, not 
to be deeply involved in and affected with the ſucceeding trou- 
bles. He is charged by ſome writers with having adviſed the 
king to conſent to the bill againſt the earl of Strafford, but is 
cleared by others: and Dr. Parr tells us, that when the pri- 
mate lay extremely ill, and expected death at St. Donate's 
caſtie in 1046. he aſked his grace concerning it, who flatly 
denied it, and ſaid it was wrongfully laid to his charge; for, 


that he neither adviſed nor approved it. In the rebellion in 


Ireland, be was plundered of every thing except his library 


and ſome furniture in his houſe at Drogheda, whence the 


library was conveyed to England: whereupon tlie king con- 
ferred on him the biſhopric of Carliſle, to be holden in commen- 
dam: the revenues of which however were reduced to almoſt 


nothing by the Scots and Engliſh armies quartering upon it. 
When all the lands belonging to the Enghth biſhoprics were 


ſeized by the parliament, they votęd him a penſion of 40ol. per 
annum; which yet he never received above once or twice. It 
is ſaid, that he was invited into France by cardinal Richelieu, 
with a promiſe of the free exerciſe of his religion, and a con- 
fiderable penſion; and likewiſe by the States of Holland, who 
offered him the place of honorary: profeſſor at Leyden : but 
theſe facts are not certain. He removed to Oxford, not long 
before the king came thither; and, in 1643, was nominated 
one of the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter. He refuſed to 


ſit among them: and this, together with ſome of his ſermons 
at Oxford, gwing offence to the parliament, they ordered his 


library to be ſeized. It was ſeized accordingly, and would 
have been ſold, had not Dr. Featly, who ſat among thoſe 


divines while his heart was with the church and king, obtained 


it by means of Mr. Selden for his own uſe, and ſo ſecured it 


to the right owner. 


The king's affairs declining, and Oxford being threatened 
with a ſiege, he left that city, and retired to Cardiff, in Wales, 
to the houſe of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who had married his only 
daughter, and who was then governor and general of the 
ordnance. He continued ſix months here in tranquillity, pro- 
ſecuting his ſtudies; and then went to the caſtle of St Donate, 
whither he was invited by the lady dowager Stradling; but in 
his journey thither was extremely ilhuſed by the people of the 
mountains, who took away his baoks and papers. At St. 
Donate's he found an excellent library: hut a fit of ſickneſs 


prevented him from making all the uſe of it he propoſed. His 


ſckneſs was of an extraordinary nature: it began at firſt. with 
the ſtrangury and a ſuppreſſion of urine, with extremity of 
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near forty hours, without any intermiſſion ; and, when he was 
every moment expected to die, the blood ſtanched, and he 
gradually reeovered. He went to London, in 1646, upon an 
invitation from the counteſs of Peterborough to make her 
houſe his home; and, in 1647, was choſen preacher of Lin- 
coln's inn. Amidſt. all theſe changes and chances, and dif- 


as ©. 
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ficulties, and perils, and afflictions, his love of ſtudy and 
application to books enabled him to publiſh learned and uſe- 
ful works, relating chiefly to antiquities; the clearing of 
which he made ſubſervient to eccletiaſtical purpoſes, and to 
the reconciling of diſaffected perſons to the government and 
diſcipline of ihe churchz ; . 
2 During the treaty in the Iſle of W ight, he was ſent for by 
the king, who conſulted him about the government of the 


church. The execution of his majeſty ſtruck him with great 


horror. The counteſs of Peterborough's houſe, where the 

primate then lived, being juſt over-againſt Charing-Croſs, 
ſeveral of her gentlemen and fervants went up to the leads of 
her houſe, whence. they could plainly ſee what was acting be- 


fore Whitehall. As ſoon as his mazeſty came upon the ſcaf- 


fold, ſome of the houſchold told the primate of it; and aſked 
him, whether he would ſee the king once more, before he 
was put to death. He was at firſt unwilling, but at laſt went 
up; where, as the ceremonial advanced, the primate grew 
more and more affected; and, when the executioners in vi- 
zards began to put up the king's hair, grew pale, and would 
have fainted, if he had not been immediately carried off. In 
1680, he publiſhed the firſt part of his annals of the Old 


. Teſtament, and the ſecond in 1654. The two parts were 


printed together, under the title of Annales Veteris & 
Novi Teſtamenti,” at Paris, 167.3, and at Geneva, 1722, 
m:folio..:jiop ig t gore e ee e ee e 

His great reputation having excited in Cromwell a curioſity 
to ſee him, the primate, upon the uſurper's intimatipn of it to 
him, went, and was received with great - civility ;. the uſurper 


made him alſo many promiſes, but never performed them. 


This was about 1654; in which year the primate. preached 
Mr. Selden's funeral- ſermon in, the Templer church. March 


the 20th, 1 655-0, he was taken ill, and died, the day follow - 


ing, in the counteſs of Peterborpugh's houſe at Ryegate in 
Surrey. Though he was near eighty: his illneſg proved. tig he 
a pleuriſy; for, upon opening his body, a great dealigf coagu- 
lated blood was found ſettled; in his left; fide [Preparations 
were making to bury him prirateiy; but Cromwell. ordered 
him to be interred with grgat magftificence in Weſtmunſter- 
Abbey. The uſurper meant to make hi 85 jo pular by this 

act, knowing what a W | the d aled had 
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' obſervations upon the writings and character? 
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lis funefal-ſerthoti was preached by Nicolas Bernhard, who 
Had formerly been his chaplain}, and was then preacher of 


Gray's Inn: it was 2 and is for the môſt part an ac- 


count of his life. Cromwell alle en joineg big exevators not 


to ſel} bis library without His confeht. it cbnſiſted of ten 


thouſand volumes, printed and manuſeript ; and aſter his de- 
ceaſe was even ſought for by the king of Defimark and car- 
dinzl Mazarin, Such of it as eſcaped the hinds of thieves 


and plunderers was beſtowed upon the college at Dublin; for 
23 ᷑ũ TCT 


which the primate always intended it. 


: 


Ucher was tall, 'well-ſhaped; and walked” upright to the 


laſt. His hair was brown. his cmpfexjon faniguine, bis 


cCocuntenance full of good- nature as well as gravity: yet, Dr. 


Parr ſays, the air of his face was hard id hit, and that, 
though man pictures were taken of — he never ſaw 


but one ke Him, which was done by Sir Peter Lely. He 
Was a man who abodnded in all graces,” mofal as well as ſpi- 


ritual; which, joined with the greateſt abilities and learning, 
made him upon the Whole à ver ' complete character. He 


_ Publiſhed a great many works in Latin and in Engliſh ; and 


ſome in pris edt were publiſhed aftef ki death: Fe 
kft alſo many manufetipts. He had made 1 55 Rötes and 

of the fathers 
and eccleſiaſtical authors, which he delighed #s'th& foundation 


* 


Bibliotheca; and this was indetd, of alt his Works, that 


Which he had moſt ſer his heart upon: yet the calamities of 


the times would not ſuffer him fo finiſh it, - He left theſe pa- 
pers; however, to Dr Gerard Langbaine, proveft of Queen's 
college, as the only man on whoſe learning as well as friend- 
ſhip he could tely, to fill them up and aft them inte ſuch a 
form as might fender them fit for the _ bit -Langbaine, 
white purluing His taſk in the public ibrary, got fo fevere a 
cold, that he died in 1657 ; ang wen the work came to no- 


thing, though Dr. Fell afterwards made ſome attempts to get 
tary” 


It finiſhed,” A copy of it 9/168ged'in the Bodiefan Hf 


Tüte huiidred letiers between! Uſher and bis learned cor. 


teſpondents,” with his life by Pr. Parr, Who was his chap- 
Min at e: of his death, were pubilzer at London in 
-*UTENHOVYTUS (CAA of 'Ghetit; Was à friend 
afid correfpohfent of Tornebüs, and was of 4 ffmiflar ge- 
Ties With that grrat man, Te Wrote potths in Greek und 
Tit on u vt ily of ſußjects. Died at Oleg in 166. 
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ADSWORTH, nens! was 8 in 80 85 
viour's, Southwark, and educated. in Chriſt's college, 
Cambridge, when he was under the tuition of Dr. Owtram, 
a tutor of eminence; He was, at the reftoration, miniſter of 
Newington Butts, where he not only ſpent his time but a 
great part of his fortune in works of piety and charity. He 
diſtributed Bibles among the poor, and conſtantly viſited his 
pariſhioners, and inſtructed: them from houſe to hopſe. He 
was, at the time of the ejection, miniſter of St. Laurence, 
Poultney, in London, and afterwards. preached, privately at 


| Newington, Theobalds, and Southwark. He received no- 


thing for his labours, but was content to ſpend and de ſpent 
in his great maſter's ſervice. His Diary, printed; at the end 
of his life, contains the ſtrongeſt proofs of his being an excel- 
lent Chriſtian ; and it is no leſs evident, from his practical 
works, that he ſtrove to make others as good Chrittians as 
himſelf. He died of the ſtone, the 29th of October, 1676. 

aged 46. His funeral ſermon was preached by Mr. Bragge. 

'WAGENSEIL' (Joun CHrIisToPHER), à very — 

German, was the ſon of a reputabhle and ſubſtantial trade iman, 
and born at Nuremberg in 1633. He was ſent early to 4 
ſchool at Stockholm; whence he was taken at thirteen, and 
placed in the univerſity of Altorf. The diſtinct ion, to which 
he there raiſed himſett by his abilities and learning, recom- 


mended him to ſome nobility as a proper tutor to their ehil- 


dren ; and, after continuing five years at Altorf, he was 

taken into the famity of the Count de Traun. He not — 
performed the office; of an inſtructor to the ſons of this noble- 
man, but accompanied them in their travels to France, 
Spain, England, Holland, ſeverat parts of Germany, and 


Italy. He contracted an acquaintance with the learned 
wherever he went, and received honours; from ſeveral uni- | 


verfities: thoſe of Turin and Padua admitted him into their 


body. Im France,” he experienced the liberality of Lewis 
5 __ was roceſved Door of Law, at Orleans, in June 


n 10 


1646 
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of his native country prevailed; and, after a ramble of ſix 
years, he arrived at Nuremberg in 1667, He was imme 
diately made Profeſſor of Law and Hiſtory in the univerſity 


of Altorf; but, about eight years after, changed his Profeſ- 


ſorſhip of Hiſtory for that of the Oriental tongues. In 
1676, Adolphus John, Count Palatine of- the Rhine, com- 
mitted two ſons to his care, and at the ſame time honoured 
him with the title of Counſellor. The princes of Germany 
held him in high eſteem ; and the emperor himſelf admitted 
him to private conferences, in 1691, when he was at Vieana 
about buſineſs. In 1697, the town of Nuremberg gave him 
marks of their eſteem, by adding to his titles that of Doctor 
of Canon Law, and by committing the univerſity-library to 
his care. He was twice married; the firſt; time in 1607, 
the ſecond in 1701. He died in 1706, aged 32 
He wrote and publiſhed near twenty works, ſome in French, 
the others in Latin. The firſt came out at Nuremberg in 
1667, the deſign of which is to ſhew the ſpuriouſneſs of the 
pretended Fragment of Petronius. In another, printed in 


the firſt volume of Amcenitates Literariæ, he endeavours 


to prove the real exiſtence of Pope Joan, which has been 
Tſo much queſtioned. His principal work is intituled, . Tela 
Ignea Satanæ. Altorf, 1681,” in 2 vols. 4to.' This is a col- 
lection of pieces written by the Jes againſt the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; with a Latin verſion, and long notes in the way of 
refutation, by Wagenſeiliu es. 


WAGNER (Jenn Jause), a Swiſs. Phyſician, born in 


1641, was author of Hiſtoria Naturalis Helvetia curioſa ;” 


to which, as ſome ſay, our countryman Ray was much in- 


Hebt, He died ini ]?ĩ?i“? ct 

_WAGSTAFFE (Tromas), an eminent Nonjuror and 
Writer, was of a Gentleman's: family in Warwicſhire, and 
born 1645. He was educated at the Charter- houſe ſchool; 
and, in 1660, admitted Commoner of New Inn at Oxford. 
He took the degrees in Arts; aud, going into orders, became 
rector of Martins-thorp in the county of Rutland. After 
that, he lived in the family of Sir Richard Temple at Stow 
in Buckinghamſhire; and, in 1684, was. preſented by the 


king to the chancellorſhip of Lichfield, together with the 
prebend of Alderwas in the ſame; church. The ſame year, 
the biſhop of London gave: him the rectory of St. Margaret 


Pattens in London. Upon the Revolution in 1688, he was 
deprived of his preferments for not taking the new oaths; 
and afterwards practiſed phyfic many years, wearing his gown 


all the while. February the a 3d, 1693. he was conſecrated 


biſhop by Lloyd biſhop of Norwich, Turner biſhop of Ely, 


| and White, biſhop of Peterborough; which ſolemnity wWs 


5 per» 
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— at the biſhop of Peterborough's E 56637 in the 


bouſe of the Rev. Mr. Giffard at Southgate, Henry eatl of 


Clarendon being preſent. Wagſtaffe was conſecrated ſuf - 
fragan of Thetford. Wagſtaffe died, October the 17th, 1712, 
after having given many proofs of good parts and learning: 
he wrote and publithed many pieces in defence of the conſti- 
tution of the church and ſtate, according to the Nonjuring 


ſyſtem. He was alſo a moſt zealous advocate for the genuine- 


neſs of the celebrated book, called EM BG: which 
he defended in two or three pamphlets, againſt all oppoſers, as 
the real work of is" royal: nee to whom it Was 
aſcribe): | 
WAKE (Dr. ae an minen Engliſh kts 
was the ſon of William Wake in the county of Dorſet, gen- 
tleman, and born in 1657. In 1672, he was admitted a 
member of Chriſt- church in Oxford; where, taking the 
degrees in Arts, he afterwards went into orders, and was ap- 
pointed preacher to the ſociety of Gray s Inn. In the reign. 
of James II. he attended: the lord viſcount Preſton, embaſ- 
ſador to France, as his chaplain; and, upon his return to 
England, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the diſpute between the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts. He publiſhed the ee jeces; 
1. An Expoſition of the doQrine of the Church of gland 
in the ſeveral: Articles propoſed by Monſieur de Meaux, late 
bithop of Condom, in his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. To which is prefixed a ee account 
of Monſieur de Meaux's book, 1086, 4to. 2. A Defence 
of the ſame, againſt. de Meaux and his Vindicator, 1686, 
4to. 3. A ſecond Defence, &c. 1688, 4to. 4. A Dic. 
courſe of the Holy Euchariſt, in the two great Points of the 
Real Preſence and the Adoration of the Hoſt, 1687,” 40. 5. 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Idolatry, in which a 
late Author's true and only Notion of Idolatry is conſidered 
and confuted, 1688,“ 4to. This was written againſt the 
i Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt, by Samuel Parker, bi- 
ſhop of Oxford. 6. Sure and honeſt Means for the Con- 
verſion of all Heretics,” &c. 1688, 4to. This is a Tranſlation 
from the French, with a Preface by our Author. 7. An 
hiſtorical Treatiſe of Tranſubſtantiation, wherein is made ap- 
pear, that, according to the Principles. of that Church, this 
Doctrine cannot be an article of Faith, 168), 4to. This 
was written by a Member of the Church of Rome, and pub- 
liſhed by our author. 8. Two Ditcourſes'of Purgatory and 
Prayer for the dead, 1688, 4to. 9. A: Continuation of the 
preſent State of the Controverſy; between the Church of Eng- 


land and the Church of Rome: being a full ener ur the 
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In 1680, be tock the-degres of D. D; and was appointed 
deputy clerk of the cloſet and chaphin in ordinary to king 
William and queen Mary. The fame: year he was made 
canon of Chriſt- Church, in the room of Dr. Aldrich pro- 
moted to the e ang" ; rettor of St. James s, Weſt- 

an of Exeter in 1701; biſhop of Lin- 
coln, 1705 z and arehbiſhop of Canterbury in Jan. 1715-16. 
He was a principal figure in that great ſcene of controverſy, 
which opened itſelf with regard to the convocation, at the 
cloſe of the laſt century 5; of which we ſhalt only take notice 
ſo far as he was concerned; ſomething: having been already 
faid upon it under the article of Atterbury. In 1697, there 
was publiſhed an anonymous pamphlet, intituled, . A Letter 
to a Convocation- man concerning the Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges, of that Body: to which an anſwer was publiſhed 


the ſame year, by Dr. Wake, under this title, „The Authority 


of Chriſtian Princes over their eceleſiaſtical Synods aſſerted, 
with particular Reſpect to the Convocatwns of the Clergy of 
the Realm and Church of England,” 8 V: and, this being at- 
tacked, the doctor vindicated himſelf in An Appeal to all 
the true Members of the Church of England, in Behalf of 


the King's eccleſiaſtical: ſupremacy, as by law eſtabliſhed; by 


dur Convocations approved; and by our moſt. eminent Bi- 
ſhops and Clergymen ſtated and defended, againſt both the Po- 
piſh and Fanatical Oppoſers of it, 1698, 8vo. In 1700, the 
celebrated Atterbury entered into this diſpute with great vi- 
gour and reſolution, and publiſhed an anfwer to Dr. Wake's 
book, intituled, The Rights, Powers, and Privileges, of 
an Enghſh Convocation, ſtated and defended, 8vo: re- 
printed in 170, with additions. The controverſy now grew 


_ warm, and ſeveral writers of conſiderable note engaged in it. 


Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, and Kennet, afterwards: biſhop 
of Peterborough, wrote animadverſions upon Atterbury's 
work; and Kennet's piece againſt it was à particular reply to 
it wriiten under the countenante of atchbifhop Teniſon. 


Hedy, Gibſon, Hooper, were concerned in it: Hooper was 


en the fide of Atterbury; Hody and Gibſon againſt him. 


Bat the moſt conſiderable and deciſive anſwer to Atterbury 


was: Dr. Wake's large work, intituled, The State of the 
Church and Clergy of England, in their Councils; dynods, 


Convocations, Conventions, and other -public Aſſemblies, 


hiſtorically. deduced from the Converſion of the Sawons- to 


=. preſent Times, 1704,” in 'folio This work was ef- 


z69ined: Het only a fall. and ſufficient anſwer to Atterbury, 
but flexiſiwe: with regarch to the controverſy in general. 


two memorable canttoverſiez; he wat the auchhr of ſeveral 
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other chingg . & large volume in 8vo of his # Sermons; and 

diſcourſes: on ſeveral occaſions was publiſhed in 209 be- 
ſides Sermons and Charges, which 3 afterwards- In 
169 3. he publiſhed an Engliſh verſion of , The genuine 
Epiſtles; of the apoſtolical Fathers, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, 
St. Clement, St, Rolycarp, the Shepherd of Hermias, and 
the Martyrdoms of St. Ignatius and Polycarp; with u large 
preliminary Diſcourſe relating to the ſeveral Treatiſes here put 
together; a ſecond edition of which was publiſhed n 1740, 
yo, with ſuch correction and improvements - asia render 
poſed to be written hy him to a Profeſſor of Tutich in 

dwitzerland, containing very bitter invectives againſt Dr. 
Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor, and others who favoured his doc- 


trines, caſioned iwo very ſevere; pamphlets againſt him: 


one, intituled, & ſhort Vindication of the Lord Archbi- 
hop of Canterbury from the Imputation of being the Author 
of a Letter, lately printed at Zurich concerning the State of 
Religion in England:“ the other, A Letter to the Lord 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, proving that his Grace: cannot be 
the author of the Letter to an eminent Preſbyterian Glergy- 
man in Switzerland, in which the preſent State of Religion in 
England is blackened and expoſed, and the preſent Miniſtry 
are miſrepreſented and traduced.” Mr. Thomas Gordon, 
the famed author of the Independent Whig,” is ſuppoſed 
to have been the writer of the laſt pamphlet. They were 
both anſwered in 1770 by another, intituled, A Vindica- 
tion of the Orthodox Clergy, in Anſwer to two ſcurrilous 
Libels, pretending to be a Vindication of his Lordſhip o 
Canterbury, but ſcandalouſly reflecting upon his Grace and 
the maſt Onthadon: err, nts birt 
He died at Lambeth, January 24, 1736-7, and left ſeveral 
daughters. He. was a man of uncommon abilities and 
learning; was an advocate for free inquiry and liberty when 
he was young; but age and preferment ſeem to have changed 
him a little in that reſpect; at leaſt he was far from being fo 
1 about them after his advancement to the ſee of Can- 
WAKE, (Six Is AAc), a miſcellanedòus and political wzi- 
ter, deſcended from an ancient family of that name, ſeated at 
Sancey foreſt in Northamptonſhire, He was bred at Merton- 
College, Oxford, and made univerſity orator in 1604. Sit 
Dudley Carleton, ſecretary of ſtate, chuſe him for his wnders 
ſecretary, and he was afterwards ſent ambaſſador to Venice; 
dayoꝝ, and Krange, in which country he died in 16322 
WAXKEFEELD (Ros ERT) was a native of the North af 
England; hut the place of his birth is not certainly known 
1 Re, 8 
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' tranſlated, in 1740, to Lanlivery ; and, in 1746, entered upon 


Having ſtudied ſome years in Oxford, he travelled abroad, 


and acquired great reputation for his knowledge of the lan- 
guagesf; for, in 1519, he was appointed, by the emperor, He- 
brew profeſſor in the univerſity of Lovain, but continued not 


above à month there, having been recommended to king 


Henry VIII. by Dr. Paice, then dean of St. Paul's. July, 
1530, he was appointed Hebrew profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Oxford, and one of the canons of Chriſt's church college, 
which had been lately founded by Cardinal Wolſey. When 
Wakefeld ſaw the religious houſes deſtroyed, he carefully 
preſerved ſome curious manuſeripts, among which was a He- 
brew Dictionary written many years before. He wrote 
many pamphlets in Latin on the abuſes of Papal power and 
the celibacy of the clergy, and died at London, in 1537. 


WALKER (RogER T), principal painter to Oliver Crom- 
well, whom he painted more than once. One of his portraits, 


fays Mr. Walpole, in his- anecdotes,' was purchaſed by the 
great duke of Tuſcany, whoſe agent having orders to procure 


one, and meeting with otie in the hands of a female relation 


of the protector, offered to purchaſe it; but being refuſed, 


and continuing his ſolicitation, ſhe, to put him off, aſked 


500 I. and was paid it. Walker had for ſome time an apart- 
ment in Arundel-houſe, and died a little before the reſtora- 


WALKER (GEORGE), an Iriſh miniſter, and governor of 
London-Derry, in 1689, famous for his gallant defence of 
that place againſt the forces of James II. till it was relieved 
by forces and proviſions from England, for which he was 
handſomely rewarded by William III. He was born of Eng- 
liſh parents in the county of Tyrone, educated at Glaſgow, 
and afterwards beneficed at Dungahnon, not many miles diſ- 
tant from the city of Derry; to which place he retired when 
the Proteſtants therein were reſolved to defend it againſt Ri- 


chard earl of Tyrconell and all king James's adherents. 
Here he became a defendant ; and, after the death of the brave 
. colonel Baker, had a great ſhare in the government of it, which 


he managed with much prudence and valour. He was flain 
fighting in the Proteſtant cauſe with king William at the 
are eee e eee gc A 

WALKER (Sa MUT), a pious divine of the Church of 
England, and lineally deſcended from Dr. Joſeph Hall, bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, was born there December 16, 1714. He 
ſtudied at Exeter college in the univerſity of Oxford, and 


took his degrees there in 1737. He was travelling preceptor 
to the ſon of lord Rolle. In 1738, he was preſented to the 


curacy of Dodeſcomb-Leigh, near Exeter, whence he was 


the 
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the charg e of Truro in Cornwal, which ae the 
time of bes death, July 19, 1961, in the 48th- ou e 8 


His ſermons are printed i in 2 vols 8vo; 


WALKER (OpADIAHn, B. D.) he was a native f 
Yokſhite, and educated in Univerſi ity -college, Oxford} of 
which he roſe to be maſter, He was in his early youth 
ſtrongly attached to ſuperſtition ; and in king James's time, 
in order to procure court favour; he embraced' the Roman 
Catholic religion; but this, inſtead of promoting! his intereſt, 
procured him a great number of enemies. He was rejected 
from his college at the Revolution, and ſpent the remainder 
of his days in the houſe of the great Dr. Radcliffe, ' who had 
been his pupil at Oxford. He died 1698, and was buried in 
the church-yard of St. Pancras, near London. He wrote 
the © Life of Chriſt,“ and a variety of ſmall tracts. 
WALL (Dr. MaRrTtn), a learned phyſician, author of 
« Treatiſe on the Virtues of Malvern Water, was born at 


Powick, in Worceſterſhire, 1708. He received the firſt ru- 


diments of letters at a Gmb ch6l, at Worceſter, whence 
he was elected ſcholar of Worceſter- college, Oxford, in June, 
1726. In 1735, he was elected fellow of Merton- college, 
ſoon after which he took the degree of batchelor of phyſie, 
and removed to the city of Worceſter, where he was _ 
years ſettled in the practice of that profeſſion, In 1759, he 

took the degree of M. D. Befides the above-mentioned 
book, he has enriched the repoſitories of medical knowledge 
with many valuable tracts, which, fince his death, have been 
collected into an 8 vo edition, by his ſon, and printed at Ox 
ford in 1780. His principal amuſement was painting, and 
it has been ſaid of him, that, if he had not been one of the 


beſt phyſicians, he would have been the beſt painter of his age. 


He drew the defign for the two frontiſpieces to“ Harvey's Me- 
ditations.“ His death happened at Bath, after a lingering 
diſorder, ene 2275 1776, en he lies W in e We e 
church. 

| WALLER CORY an Engi poet, was the fon 


of Robert Waller, Eſq. of Agmondeſham in Buckingham- 
ſhire,” by Anne the ſiſter of Jobn Hampden, Eſq." who dif- 


tinguiſhed himſelf ſo much'in the beginning of the civil wars. 
He was born the 3d of March, 1605, at Coleſhill, (which, 
though in the pariſh or Agmondeſham, ſtands in Hertford- 
ſhire ; and, his father dying when he was very young, the 
care of his education fell to his mother. According to the 
account in his life, he was ſent to Eton ſchool: but Wood 
tells us, that he was nioftly trained in grammar learning — 5 
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ens afterwards ſent to King's college in Cambridge, 3 
could not continue long for, at ſixteen or ſeyenteen years of 
gage, he was choſen into the laſt parliament of king James l. 
and ſerved as burgeſs for Agmondeſham. he began to exer- 
ciſe his poetical talent ſo. early as the year 1623, as appears 
from a copy of vexſes in his Work 5* Upon the danger his 
Majeſty (being Prince) eſcaped in the road of St. Andero ;" 


for, there prince Charles returning from Spain that year had 


like to have been caſt 2 It was not his wit, his fine 
Parts, or his poetry, that occaſioned him to be firſt publicl 
known; but it was his carrying the daughter and ſole heir 
of a rich citizen againſt a rival, whoſe. intereſt was eſpouſed 
by the court. It is not known at what time he married his 
firſt lady: but he was a widower before he was five and 
twenty, when be began to haye a paſſion} for - Sachariſh, 
which was a ſictitious name for the lady Dorothy Sidney, 
daughter to the earl of Leicoſizs, nd aſtermargs wife to the 
_ earl of Sunderland. 
Hle was now known at count, and careſſad by, all the people 
of quality, who had any reliſh for wit and polite literature, 
and was one of the famous club, of which the lord Falkland, 
Mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent men, were members. 
At one of their meetings, they heard a noiſe in the ſtreet; and 
were told, that a ſon of Ben Jonſon was arreſled . Fhey ſent 
for him; and he proved to be Mr. George Morley, after- 
terwards biſhop of Wincheſter, Mr. Waller liked him fo 
well, that he _ the debt, which was about 1001. on con- 
dition that he would live with him at Beaconsfield. Mr. 
Morley did ſo eight or ten years; and from him Mr. Wal- 
ler uſed to own, that he learned a taſte of the antient wri- 
ters, and acquired what be bad of their genius ; not but ho 
had given ſpecimens of his taſte and ſkill in poetry before 
this incident of Mr. Morley, only Mr. Morley improved ant 
refined it. 

He was returned burgeſs for Agmondeſham in the parlia- 
ment which met in April, 1640. An intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments having diſguſted the natien, and raiſed jealouſies 

againſt the deſigns of the court, which would he ſure to diſ- 
cover themſelves whenever the king came to aſk for a ſupply, 
Mr. Waller was one of the firſt who condemned the prece- 
.ding meaſures. He ſhewed. himſelf in oppoſition to the 
court, and made a ſpeech in the houſe ,on this occaſion, 
April the 22d, 1649; it gives us ſome notions.of bis general 
principles in government, in which he afterwards proved 
very variable and inconſtant. He oppoſed. the court alſo in 
the long parliament, which met in November fallowing 


and was choſen to impeach Judge Crawley, which he did in 
a warm 
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a warm and eloquent ſpeech, July 6, 1641. T his ſpeech 
was ſo highly applauded, that twenty thouſand of them were 


ſold in one day. In 1642, he was one of the commiſſioners 


appointed by the parliament to preſent their propoſitions 
of peace to the king at Oxford. In er ee deeply _ 


engaged in a defign to reduce the city of London and the 
Tower to the ſervice of the king; of which Mr. Whitelocke 
has given the following account. June, 1643,” ſays he, 
began the arraignment of Waller, Tomkyns, Challoner, 


and others, conſpiring to ſurpriſe the city-militia, and ſome 


members of parliament, and to let in the king's forces to ſur- 


priſe the city, and Ciffolve the parliament. Waller, a very 


ingenious man, was the principal actor and contriver of this 
plot, which was in deſign when he and the other commiſfio- 
ners were at Oxford with the parliament's propoſitions; and 
that being then known to the king occaſioned him to ſpeak 
theſe words to Waller, when he kiſſed his hand, © though 
you are the laſt, yet you are not the worſt nor the leaſt in 
favour.“ When he was examined touching this plot, he 
was aſked, ' whether Selden, Pierpoint, Whitelocke, and 
others by name, were acquainted with it. He anſwered, that 
they were not; but that he did come one evening to' Selden's 
ſtudy, where Pierpoint and Whitelocke then were with Sel⸗ 
den, on purpoſe to impart it to them all; and, ſpeaking of ſuch 
3 in general terms, thoſe gentlemen did ſo inveigh 
again 

which might be the occaſion of ſhedding much blood, that 
he ſaid he durſt not, for the awe and reſpect which he had 
for Selden and the reſt, communicate any of the particulars 
to them, but was almoſt diſheartened himſelf to proceed in 
it. They were all upon their trials condemned: Tomkyns 
and Challoner only were hanged: Waller had a reprieve 


from General Effex ; and after a year's impriſonment paid a 


fine of 10,0001; and was pardoned.?” The earl of Claren- 
don has given a particular account of this plot, and alſo of 


Mr. Waller's behaviour after it was diſcovered, who, upon 
his being taken up, ſays he, was ſo confounded with feat 


and apprehenfion, that he confeſſed whatever he had ſaid, 
heard, thought, or ſeen; all that he knew of himſelf, and all 


that he ſuſpected of others, without concealing any perſon 


of what degree or quality ſoever, or any diſcourſe that he had 
ever, upon any occaſion, entertained with them.“ He afier- 
wards tells us, that Mr. Waller, though confeſſedly the 


moſt guilty, after he had with incredible diſſimulation acted 


ſuch remorſe of conſcience that his trial was put off, out of 


Chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover his underftand- 


ing (and that was not till the heat and fury of the proſecu- 


any ſuch thing as treachery and baſeneſs, and that 
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tors was reaſonably , abated with the; ſacrifices-: they bad 
made); and, by drawing viſitants to himſelf of the molſt 
powerful Miniſters of all factions, had, by his liberality and 
penitence, by his receiving vulgar and vile ſayings from them 
with humility and reverence as clearer convictions and in- 
formations than in his life he had ever had, and by diſtri- 
buting great ſums to them for their prayers and ghoſtly, coun- 
ſel, ſo ſatisfied them that they ſatisfied others, was brouglit 
at his ſuit to the Houſe of Commons bar, where, being a 
man very powerful in language, and who, by what he ſpoke, 
and in the manner of ſpeaking it, exceedingly. captivated the 
good-will and benevolence of his hearers, he delivered an | 
oration, to which in truth he does as much owe the a 
keeping his head as Catiline did the loſs of his to thoſe of . 
_ Tully.” One would think the noble hiſtotian ſnhould have g 
ſaid, as Tully did the loſs of his to thoſe againſt Antony :” \ 
for, Catiline was ſlain in battle; whereas Tully's Philippics 
really coſt him his head. This memorable ſpeech of Mr. a 
Waller, together with the two former, are printed at the end / 
of his poems. | 5197 l 


After he had ſaved himſelf from the conſequences of this : 
plot, yet ſo as by fire, he travelled into France, where he * 
continued ſeveral years. He reſided moſt part of his time 
at Rouen, where ſome of his children by a ſecond wife 6 
were born. In 1645, there was an edition of his poems. 8 


Upon his return to England, he ſided with the men in power, 
particularly Oliver Cromwell, with whom he was very inti- 
mate. He often declared, that he found Cromwell to be 
very well read in the Greek and Roman ftory. He frequently 
took notice, that when Cromwell had been called to the 
door, in the midſt of their diſcourſes upon theſe ſubjects, 
he could overhear him Hong, „The Lord will reveal, 
The Lord will help,“ and ſuch kind of cant; for which he 
would apologize when he came back, ſaying, Couſin 
« Waller, I muſt talk to theſe men after their own way; 
and would then go on. where they left off. He wrote a pa- 
- negyric upon Cromwell in 1654, as he did a poem upon his 
death in 1658, At the Reſtoration he was treated with 
great civility by Charles II. who always made him one of 
the party in his diverſions at the duke of Buckingham's and 
other places; and gave him a grant of the provoſtſhip of 
Eton college, though that grant proved of no effect. He ſat 
jn ſeveral parliaments after the Reſtoration. He continued in 
the full vigour of his genius to the end of his life; and his 
natural vivacity, made his company agreeable to the laſt. 
James II. having ordered the earl of Sunderland to bring 
Mr. Waller to him one afternoon; when he came, the king 
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carried him into his cloſet,” and there aſked him, how he 
liked ſuch a picture?“ „Sir, fays Mr. Waller, my 
eyes are dim, and I know not whoſe it is.” The king an- 
ſwered, © Ir is the princeſs of Orange.” And,“ ſays Mr. 
Waller, .** ſhe! is like the greateſt woman in the world.“ 
„Whom do you call ſo ??” aſked the king. Queen Eliza- 
beth,” ſaid he. | wonder, Mr. Waller,” replied the kings 
«you ſhould think ſo; bur I muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe 
council.” And, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Waller, did your ma- 
jeſty ever know a fool chooſe a wiſe one??? 
| He died of a dropſy, October 1, 1687 ; and was interred 


in the church-yard of Beaconsfield, where a monument is 


erected to his memory. He left ſeveral children, and be- 
queathed-his eſtate to his ſecond fon Edmund; his eldeſt, 
Benjamin, being ſo far from inheriting his father's wit, that 
he even wanted common ſenſe. Edmund, in the beginning 
of his life, was member of parliament for Agmondeſham ; but 
afterwards turned Quaker. He had other ſons and daughters. 
As to Mr. Waller, his character is drawn at large by the 
maſterly hand of the earl of Clarendon; and, as it contains 
all that need be ſaid about him, nothing can be more proper 
than to inſert it here. Edmund Waller,“ ſays the hiſto- 

rian, was born to a very fair eſtate, by the parſimony or 
frugality of a wile father and mother; and he thought it ſo 
commendable an advantage, that he reſolved to improve it 
with the utmoſt care, upon which in his nature be was too 


much intent; and, in order to that, he was ſo much reſerved 


and retired, that he was ſcarcely ever heard of till by his ad- 
dreſs and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the eity, 
againſt all the recommendation, and countenance, and autho- 
rity, of the court, which was thoroughly engaged on the be- 
half of Mr. Crofts; and which uſed to be ſucceſsful in that 
age againſt any oppoſition. He had the good fortune to have 
an alliance and friendſhip with Dr. Morley, who had affiſted - 
and inſtructed him in the reading many good books, to 
which his natural parts and promptitude inclined him, efpes 
clally the poets; and, at the age when other men uſed to give 

over writing verſes (for he was near thirty years of age whert 

he firſt engaged himſelf in that exerciſe, at leaſt that he was 
known to do fo), he ſurprized the town with two or three 
pieces of that kind; as if a tenth Muſe had been newly born 
to cheriſh-drooping poetry. The doctor at that time brought 
him into that company which was moſt celebrated for good 
converſation; where he was received and eſteemed with great 
applauſe. and reſpect. He was a very pleaſant diſeourſer, in 

earneſt and in jeſt; and therefore vey grateful” to all Kind 
of eompany, where he 9 the leis eſtecmed ſor being- 


tors was reaſonably abated with the ſaerifices , they bad 
made); and, by drawing vifitants to himſelf of the molt 
powerful Miniſters of all factions, had, by his liherality and 
penitence, by his receiving vulgar and vile ſayings from them 
with humility and reverence as clearer convictions. and in- 
formations than in his life he had ever had, and by diſtri- 
buting great ſums to them for their prayers and ghoſtly, coun- 
ſel, ſo ſatisfied them that they fatisfied - others, was brought 
at bis ſuit to the Houſe of Commons bar, where, being a 
man very powerful in language, and who, by what he ſpoke, 
and in the manner of ſpeaking it, exceedingly. captivated the 
good-will and benevolence of his hearers, he delivered an 
oration, to which in truth he does as much owe tlie 
Keeping his head as Catiline did the loſs of his to thoſe of 
Tully.” One would think the noble hiſtotian ſhould have 
ſaid, as Tully did the loſs of his to thoſe againſt Antony :” 
for, Catiline was flain in battle; whereas Tully's' Philippics 
really coſt him his head. This memorable. ſpeech of Mr. 
Waller, together with the two former, are printed at the end 
of his poems} VVV 

After he had ſaved himſelf from the conſequences of this 
plot, yet ſo as by fire, he travelled into France, where he 
continued ſeveral years. He reſided moſt part of his time 
at Rouen, where ſome of his children by a ſecond wife 
were born. In 1645, there was an edition of his poems. 
Upon his return to England, he ſided with the men in power, 
particularly Oliver Cromwell, with whom he was very inti- 
mate. He often declared, that he found Cromwell to be 
very well read in the Greek and Roman ftory. He frequently 
took notice, that when Cromwell had been called to the 
door, in the midſt of their diſcourſes upon theſe; ſubjects, 
he could overhear him repeating, The Lord will reveal, 
The Lord will help, and ſuch kind of cant ; for which be 
would apologize when he came back, ſaying, Couſin 
« Waller, I muſt talk to theſe men after their own way; 
and would then go on where they left off. He wrote a pa- 
negyric upon Cromwell in 1654, as he did a poem upon his 
death in 1658, At the Reſtoration he was treated with 
great civility by Charles II. who always made him one of 
the party in his diverſions at the duke of Buckingham's and 
other places; and gave him a grant of the provoſtſhip of 
Eton:college, though that grant proved of no effect. He fat 
in ſeveral parliaments after the Reſtoration. He continued in 
the full vigour of his genius to the end of his life; and his 
natural vivacity made his company agreeable to the. laſt. 
James II. having ordered the earl of Sunderland to bring 
Mr. Waller to him one afternoon; when he came, the king 
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carried him into his cloſet, and there aſked him, © how he 
liked ſuch a picture?“ © Sir,“ fays Mr. Waller, © my © 
eyes are dim, and I know not whoſe it is.“ The king an- 
ſwered, © It is the princeſs of Orange.” And,“ ſays Mr: 
Waller, “ ſhe' is like the greateſt woman in the world.“ 
'* Whom do you call ſo ??* aſked the king. Queen Eliza- 
beth,” ſaid he. I wonder, Mr. Waller, replied the king, 
« you. ſhould think ſo; but I muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe 
council.“ And, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Waller, did your ma- 
jeſty ever know a fool chooſe a wiſe one?“ COTE | 
| He died of a dropſy, October 1, 1687; and was interred 
in the church-yard of Beaconsficld, where a monument is 


erected to his memory. He left ſeveral children, and be- 


queathed his eſtate to his ſecond fon Edmund; his eldeſt; 
Benjamin, being ſo far from inheriting his father's wit, that 
he even wanted common ſenſe. Edmund, in the beginning 
of his life, was member of parliament for Agmondefſham j but 
afterwards/turned Quaker. He had other ſons and daughters. 
As to Mr. Waller, his character is drawn at large by the 
maſterly hand of the earl of Clarendon; and, as it contains 
all that need be ſaid about him, nothing can be more proper 
than to inſert it here. Edmund Waller,” fays the hiſto- 
rian, „was born to a very fair eſtate, by the parſimony or 
frugality of a wiſe father and mother; and he thought it ſs 
commendable an advantage, that he reſolved to improve it 
with the utmoſt care, vpon which in +his nature be was too 
much intent; and, in order to that, he was ſo much reſerved 
and retired, that he was ſcarcely ever heard of till by his ad- 
dreſs and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the eity, 
againſt all the recommendation, and countenance; and autho- 
rity, of the court, which was thoroughly engaged on the be- 
half of Mr. Crofts; and which uſed to be ſucceſsful in that 
age againſt any oppoſition. He had the good fortune to have 
an alliance and friendſhip with Dr. Morley, who had affiſted 
and inſtructed him in the reading many good books, to 
which his natural parts and promptitude inclined him, eſpe- 
clally the poets; and, at the age when other men uſed to give 
over writing verſes (for he was near thirty years of age whert 
he firſt engaged himſelf in that exerciſe, at leaſt that he was 
known to do fo), he ſurprized the town with two or threes 
pieces of that kind; as if a tenth Muſe had been newly born 
to cheriſh-drooping poetry. The doctor at that time brought 
him into that company which was moſt celebrated for good 
converſation; where he was received and eſteemed with great 
applauſe. and reſpect. He was a vory pleaſant diſeourſer, in 

earneſt and in jeſt; and therefore very grateful to all kind 
of company, where he „ the leis eſtermed for being- 
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very rich. He had been even nurſed in parliaments, where 


he ſat when he was very young; and ſo, when they were re- 
ſumed again (after a long intermiſſion), he appeared in thoſe 
. aſſemblies with great advantage; having a graceful way of 
ſpeaking, and by thinking much upon ſeveral arguments 
(which his temper and completion, that had much of me- 
lancholic, inclined him to) he ſeemed often to ſpeak upon the 
ſudden, when the occafion had only adminiſtered the oppor- 
tunity of ſaying what he had thoroughly conſidered, which 
gave a great luſtre to all he ſaid, which yet was rather of de- 
light than weight. There needs no more be ſaid to extol the 


excellence and power of his wit, and pleaſantneſs of his con- 


verſation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover a 
world of very great faults ; that is, fo to cover them that 
they were not taken notice of to his reproach ; vz. a narrow- 
neſs in his nature to the loweſt degree; an abjectneſs and 
want of courage to ſupport him in-any virtuous undertaking ; 
an inſinuating and ſervile flattery, to the height the vaineſt 
and moſt imperious nature could be contented with ; that it 
Preſerved and won his life from thoſe who were moſt refolved 
to take it, and on an occafion in which he ought to have been 
ambitious to have loſt it; and then preſerved him again from 
the reproach and contempt that was due to him for ſo pre- 
ſerving it, and for vindicating it at ſuch a price, that it had 
power to reconcile him to thoſe whom he had moſt offended 
and provoked ; and continued to his old age with that rare fe- 
licity, that his company was acceptable when his ſpirit was 
—_— and he was at leaſt pitied, where he was moſt de- 
te ed.“ ; | 165 X Wy | 5 1 5 ; 
| But, however unfavourably we are obliged to think of Mr. 
Waller's virtues and moral accompliſhments, yet nothing can 
be higher than what is faid, and what indeed his own wri- 
tings ferce us to believe, of his fine. parts and wit, of his con- 
ſummate ſkill in poetry and polite literature, and, above all, 
of his addreſs in improving and refining the Engliſh tongue. 
The anonymous author of the preface to the ſecond part of 
his poems, printed in 1690, has ſpoken pertinently to this 
part of his character: Mr. Waller's is a name, ſays he, 
that carries every thing in it, either great or graceful, in 
poetry. He was indeed the parent of 'Eng'iſh verſe, and the 
Grſt who. ſhewed us our tongue had beauty and numbers in 
it. Our language owes more to him than the French does 
to Cardinal Richelieu and the whole academy. The tongue 


came into his hands like a rough diamond: he poliſhed it 


' firſt, and to that degree, that all artiſts ſince him have ad- 


mired the workmanſhip without pretending to mend it. 


Suckling and Carew, I muſt confeſs, - wrote ſome few things 
* TY | 1 ſmoothly 
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ſmoothly enough; but, as all they did in this kind was not 


very conſiderable, ſo it was a little later than the earlieſt pieces 


of Mr. Waller. He undoubtedly ſtands firſt in the liſt of re- 
finers; and, for aught | know, laſt too; for 1 ee hs. 


ther, in Charles the Second's reign, Engliſh did not come to 


its full perfection; and whether it has not had its Auguſtan 
age as well as the Latin. It ſeems to be already mixed with 
foreign gs; as far as its purity will bear; and, as 


2 


chemiſts ſay o 
infuſion. But poſterity will beſt judge of this. In the mean 
time, it is a ſurpriſing reflection, that, between what Spenſer 
wrote laſt and Waller firſt, there ſhould not be much above 
twenty years diſtance: and yet the one's language, like the 
money of that time, is as current now as ever; whilſt the 
other's words are like old coins, one muſt go to an anti- 


quary to underſtand their true meaning and value. Such 
advances may a great genius make when it undertakes any 


thing in earneſt «© 


The beſt edition of Mr. Waller's works is that pub- 


liſhed in 1730, 4to, containing his, Poems, Speeches, and 
Letters ;”* with elegant and uſeful notes and obſervations by 
Fenn 1 6 On Bs MRI, 


#. 


WALLIS (Jon), an eminent Engliſh mathematician, 


was the ſen of a clergyman, and born at Aſhford in Kent, 
Nov. 23, 1616. His father dying when he was but fix years 
of age, he was educated in grammar-learning, at Leygreen 
near Tenterden, by Mr. James Movat, a Scotſman ; and, in 


1630. was removed to Felſted-ſchool in Eſſex, where, befides 


the Greek and Latin, he was inſtructed inthe Hebrew tongue, 


and alſo in the rudiments. of logic, muſic, and the French 


language. In 1632, he was ſent to Emanuel-college in Cam- 


bridge, where he had, among others, Mr. Whichcote for his 
tutor; and took the degrees in arts, a bachelor's'in 1637, a 
maſter's in 1640. About the fame time he went into orders, 
and was choſen fellow of Queen's college, there being no va- 
cancy in his own. He kept his fellowſhip till it was vacated 
by his marriage; but quitted the college to be chaplain to Sir 


Richard Darley, whoſe ſeat was at Buſtercamb in Yorkſhire. 


After he had lived in this family about a year, he removed to 
that of the lady Vere, with whom he continued two years 


more. It was there that he diſcovered the art of deciphering; 


and after the Reſtoration he was abuſed for having, during the 


civil war, deciphered the letters of king Charles, taken in 
his cabinet at Naſeby; which report being revived upon the 


acceſſion of James II. to the crown, he wrote a letter in his 


- 


dated April the 8th, 1685, 


own. vindication to bis friend Dr. Fell, bilhop of Oxford, 


their menſtruums, to be quite ſated with the 


— 
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In 1643, he publiſned Truth Tryed, or Animadver- 
ſions on the lord Brooke's treatiſe, called, Ihe Nature of 
Truth, &c.“ ſtyling himſelf © a miniſter in London,“ pro- 
bably of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, the ſequeſtration of which 
had been granted to him. In 1644, he was choſen one of the 
ſceribes or ſecretaries to the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter ; 
and the ſame. year took & wife. Academical ſtudies being 
much interrupted by the civil wars in both the univerſities, 
the eminently-learned among them reſorted tv London, and 
| fontedialibmnblies there. Wallis belonged to one of theſe, the 
members whereof: met once a week, to diſcourſe on philoſo- 
phical matters; and this ſociety was the riſe and beginning of 
that which was afterwards incorporated by the name of the 
Royal Society. The Savilian profeſſor of geometry at Ox- 
ford being ejected by the parliamentary viſitors: in 1649, 
Wallis was appointed to ſucceed him in that place, and ac- 
cordingly removed from London to Oxford, and, having 
entered himſelf of Exeter- college, was admitted maſter of 
arts there the ſame year. He opened his le Sures on the laſt 
day of October with an inaugural ſpeech in Latin, which was 
afterwards printed. In 1650, he [publiſhed ſome Animad- 
verſions on a book of Mr. Baxter, intituled, Aphariſms of 
Juſtification and the Covenant ;? and, in 1653, a grammar of 
the Engliſh tongue, for the uſe of foreigners in Latin, under 
this title: Grammatica Lingue Anglicanæ, cum Tractatu 


[ 


de Loquela ſeu Sonorum Formatione,” in 8vo, In the 


piece de Loquela, &c. he tells us, that he has 
philoſophically conſidered the formation of all ſounds uſed in 


articulate ſpeech, as well of our own as of any other language 


that he knew; by what organs, and in what poſition, each 
ſound was formed; with the nice diſtinctions of each, which 
in ſome letters of the ſame organ are very ſubtle: ſo that by 
ſuch organs, in ſuch poſition, the breath iſſuing from the 
Jungs will form ſuch ſounds, whether the perſon do or do not 
hear himſelf ſpeak.* Purſuing theſe reflexions, he was led to 
think it poſſible, that a deaf perſon might be taught to ſpeak, 
by being directed ſo to apply the organs of ſpeech as the 

ound of each letter required, which children learn by imita- 

tion and frequent attempts rather than by art. He made a 
trial or two with ſucceſs ; and particularly upon one Popham, 

which involved him in a controverſy: with Dr. Holder, of 

which ſome account has already been given. We ſliall only 

dd, that, while ſome have determined it in favour. of Wallis, 

ers have determined it againſt him; among which latter 

fort is Mr. Wood; at the ſame time remarking Wallis ta be 
a perſon, © wha./at any time can make black white, and 

Phite black, for his own ends; and hath à ready Knack of 
| RET " © "Oophilticl 
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ſophiffical evaſion; as he Himfelf did know full well.“ The 

40 Grammar” was reprinte 4; d in 1765, 8yo. eee 163-007 2 . 
May, 1654,” he tobk the degree of doctor in divinity,” In 
1655, Mr. Hobbes Having printed his treatiſe' - de Corpore 
Philoſophico, Dr. Wallis the ſamè year wrote a confutation 

of it in Latin, under the title of “ Elenchus Geometrie 
Hobbianz,“ in Sv; Which ſo provoked Hobbes, that in 
7656 he publiſhed it in Engliſh,” with the addition of what he 
calfed Si Leſſonis to the Profeſſors of Mattiematies in Ox 
ford, 4t0. Upon this Dr. Wallis wrote an anſwer in 
Engliſh, intituled, Due Correction for Mr: Hobbes; of 


> 


Schdot-Diſcipline for not faying his Leſſons right, 11656,” 


in vo; to Which Mr. Hobbes replied in 4 pamphlet, Win 


the title” bf Kriruizt, Ke. er, Marks of che abfurd Geome-“ 
try, Rüra Bäng „Sedttiſn Church-Pölities, and Barba- 
tiſms;” of John Wallis KC. 1037 4t6. 7 This was imme⸗ 
diately rejoined to by Dr. Wallis in </Hobbiani Puncti Diſs 
puncto, 165 and hete this coritroverſy ſeems to have 


4 


ended at this time: but four years after, 1661; Mr. Hobbes 


printed «© Examinatio'& Emendatio Mathematicorum Hodier+ 
norum, in fex Dialogis ;” which occaſioned Dr. Wallis to 
publiſh, the next year, . Hobbius Heautontimorumenos, u 
in 8vo, addreſſed tö Mr. Boyle, In 1657, be collected and 
publiſhed his mathematical works in two parts, witk the title 
of “ Matheſis Univerſalis, in Ato; and, in 1658, Com- 

mereium Epiſtolicum de quæſtionibus quibaſdam Mathema- 
tieis nuper habitum,” in to. THis was a eollection of Jets 
ters, ' written by lord Brouncker, Sir Keifelm Digby, Fermat, 
Schooten,” Wallis, and others. He was this year, upon the 


death of Dr. Gerard Langbaine; choſen -cuſtos archivorum of 
the univerſity, yet not without ſomę ſtruggle! Dr. Zouch, z 
learned civilian, who, as His friend Mr. Henry Stubbe repre= 


ſents the caſe; had been an aſſeffor in the vice chancellor's court 


thirty *yeafs and more, was a candidate, but without ſucceſs} 


which induced Mr. Stubbe, who,” on his friend Mr: Hobbes's 
acebuntp had before waged War againſt Walnz, te publiſh 4 
pamphlet, intituled The Savilian Profeffor's Caſe ſtared; 
1658, 10. Dr. Wall replikck to this; and Mr. Stubbs 
republiſhed” his eaſe with enlatgements, and u vindication 
againſt tlie yt ret} e EA OOPLASW | 
Upon the Reſtoration, he met with great reſpect; the king 

thinking fayourably'6f him 6naceount. of ſome ſervices: done, 

as the king knew, to his* rbyab'füther and himſelf; and the 


Lord Obancellor Clatendem and Sir Ed yard Nicholas; ſecte- 
tary of State, Being his friends. He war therefore not onlỹß 


made king's elis plain? büt cnhfriHed alſo in his places of Sa- 
19 . appointed 
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appointed one of the divines who were empowered to review 


the book of Common-Prayer;. and afterwards complied with 


the terms of the act of uniformity, continuing a, ſteady con- 
formiſt to the Church of England till his death. He Was one 


of the firſt members of the Royal Society, and kept a conſtant 


— 


correſpondence with it by letters and papers, many of which 


are publiſhed in the TranſaQtions” of that ſociety. He 


continued to publiſh many and uſeful works, in the mathe- 

matical Ag ally In 1656, be gave an edition of At- 
chimedis Syracuſani Arenarius & Dimenſio Circuli: and, in 
1682. he publiſhed from the manuſcripts, Claudii Ptole- 
mæi Opus Harmonicum,” in Greek, with a Latin verſion and 
notes; to which he afterwards added, Appendix de veterum 
Harmonica ad hodiernam comparata, &c.“ In 1685, he 
publiſhed ſome theological pieces; and, about 1690, was en- 
gaged in a diſpute with the Unitatians; and, in 1692, in 


* 


another diſpute about the Sabbath, His pamphlets and books 
upon ſubjects of divinity are very numerous, but nothing near 


ſo important as his mathematical performances: however, in 
1697, the curators, of the preſs at Oxford thought it for the 
honour of the univerſity to collect all his works which had 


been printed ſeparately, as well in Engliſh, as in Latin, and to 


cordingly publiſhed at Oxford, 1699, in three volumes, folio; 


larger thoughts; and that by theſe, both at home and abroad, 


be was reckoned the glory and ornament of his country, ap? 
„% . 


, ß 


of the univerſity in particular. He ſpeaks of himſelf, in his 


leer to Mr. Smith, in a ſtrain which ſhews him to have been 


a very wiſe and prudent man, whatever his ſecret opinions an 
attachments might be: It hath been my lot,” ſays he, . to 


alterations... It bath) been my endeavour all along to a by 
moderate principles, between the extremities. on either hand, 
in 2 moderate compliance with the powers in being, in thoſe 
places where it hath; been my lot to live, without. the fierce 
and violent animoſities uſual in ſuch, caſes againſt all that did 
not ad juſt. as I did, knowing that there were many worthy 
perſons engaged on either ſide; and willing, whatſoever fide 
was uppermoſt, to promote, as I was able, any good deſign 


good, and ready ſo. to do good offices as there was opportu- 
nity; and, if things could not be juſt as Lcould wiſh, io make 
the beſt of what is; and hereby, through God's gracious provi- 

WALPOLE (Sir RozexT),. carl, of Orford, was born 
at Houghton in Norfolk, Sept. 6, 1674, and educated on the 


College in Cambridge, and admitted 1695 but, ſucceeding ſoon 


parliament for King's-Lynn, and repreſented that borough in 


one of the council to prince George of Denmark, lord high 
admiral of England; in 1705, appointed ſecretary at war; 


1711, he was voted, by the houſe of commons guilty of 2 
high breach of truſt and notorious corruption in his office of 


mitted to the Tower, and expelled the houſe. Upon a candid 
review of this affair, there does not appear ſufficient proof to 


ment to the Marlborough miniſtry, and his great influence 


true cauſes of his cenſure and impriſonment, as they had been 
before of his advancement. All the Whigs, however, on 


this occaſion, conſidered him as a kind of martyr in their cauſe. 


The borough of Lynn re- elected him; and, though the 


houſe declared the election void, yet they perſiſted in the 


choice. In the well-known debate, relating to Steele for 
publiſhing the Criſis,” he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 


behalf of liberty, and added to the popularity he had: before 


* 
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live in a time wherein have been many and great changes and 


for the true intereſt of religion, of learning, and the publie 


dence, I have been able to live eaſy and uſeful, though not great.. 


foundation at Eton-School. Thence he was elected to King's 


after to the family · eſtate by the death of his elder brother, he re- 
ſigned his fellowſhip. In 1700, he was choſen member of 


ſeveral ſucceeding parliaments.- In 1705, he, was nominated 


and, in 1709, treaſurer of the navy. In 1710, upon the 
change of the miniſtry, he was removed from all his poſts, 
and held no place. afterwards during the queen's. reign. In 


ſecretary at war; and it was reſolved that he ſhould be com- 


juſtify. the . ſeverity, uſed towards him ; and perhaps his attach» 


in the houſe, owing to his popular eloquence, were the 
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scqufred The ſchiſmabill too ſoon” after gave” 
opportunity of exerting his eloquence,” and ef appesring in 
the character of the champion of civil and religious liberty. 
On the death of the queen, a revylotion of politics took place, 
and the Whip-party prevailed both at cott and in the fenate, 

Walpole had before recommended himſelf to the Houſe of 
Hanover, by his zcal for its cauſe, When tlie commons con- 

Kidered' che ſtate of the nation with regard to the Proteftant 
ſucceſſion: and he had now the honour to procure” tlie aſſu- 
rance of the houſe to the new king (which attended the addreſs 
of condolence and congratulation), „ That the commons 


would make good all partianentary” funds.“ It is "therefore 


not to be wondered at that his promotion ſoon took place 
after tlie king's arrival; and that in a few days he al ap- 
pointed receiver and paymaſter genetal of all che guards and 
garriſons, and of all other the Tin free in Great-Britain, 
paymaſter of the royal hoſpital at Chelſea, and likewiſe” a 
privy-counſellor. On the opening of a new partiament, a 
committee of ſecrecy was choſen, to enquire into the condut 
of the lab inf of. which Walpole was appoitited chair- 
man: and, by his management, articles öf impeachment were 
read againſt the earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, the duke 
of Ormond, and the eatl of Strafford. The eminent ſervice 
He was thought to have done the nation and the crown, by 
the vigorous proſecution of thoſe miniſters, who were deemed 


the chief inſtrumems of the peace, was ſoon” rewarded: by 


the extraordinary promotions of firſt commiſſioner of the 
treafury, and chancellor arid under-treaſurer'of the exchequer. 
In two years time, a miſunderſtanding appeared amongſt 
his majeſty's ſervants; and it became evident that the intereſt 
of ſecretary Stanhope and his adherents began to outweigh that 
of the exchequer, and that Walpole's power was viſibly on the 
decline. King George had purcbaſed of the king 'of Den- 


mark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which his Daniſſi 


majeſty had gained by conqueſt from Charles XII. of Sweden. 
The Swediſh hero, enraged to fee his dominions publicly ſet 
to fale, conceived a reſentment” againſt the purchaſer, and 
formed a deſign to gratify his revenge on the electorate of 
Hanover. Upon a meſſage ſent to the houſe of commons by 
the king, ſecretary Stanhope moved for a fupply, to enable 
His majeſty to concert ſuch. meaſures with foreign princes and 
fates as might prevent any change or apprehenfions from 
the deſigns of Sweden for the future. This occafioned 2 
Warm debate, in which it was remarkable that Walpole kept 
a profound filence. The country- party infiſted that ſuch a 
Proceedinng was contrary to the act of ſettlement. They in- 


finuated, that the peace of the- empire was only a pretence, 
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but that. the ſecutity. of the new acquißtions was" the "real ob- 


ject of this unprecedented ſupply; and they took oceafion' to 
obſer ve too, that his majeſty's own miniſters ſeemed to be 
diyided- But Walpole thought proper, on this ſurmiſe, to 
ſpeak in favour of the ſupply, which was carried by a majority 
of four voices only. 1h: 4 day or two, he reſigned . l hi. 
places to the king; and, if the true cauſe of his defection 
from the court had b en his diſapprobation of the meaſures 
then putſuing, we muſt acknowledge his conduct in 'this'in- 
ſtance to have been noble and praiſe-worthy. But they 
who conſider the intrigues of party, and that he ſpoke 
in favour of theſe meaſures, will find little room to ſup- 
poſe. that his. reſignation proceeded from any attachment 
to liberty or love of his country. He reſigned moſt pro- 
bably with a view to be reſtored with greater menen of 
power: and the number of his friends, who accompanied him 
in his reſignation, prove it to have been a mere factious move- 
ment, On the day of his reſignation, he brought in the famous 
ſinking- fund bill: he preſented it as a country · gentleman; and 
ſaid. he hoped it would not fare the worſe for having two fa. 
ters; and that his ſucceſſor (Mr; Stanhope) would bring it 
to perfection. His calling | himſelf the father of a project, 
which hath ſince been ſo. often employed to other purpoſes 
than, were at firſt declared, gave his enemies frequent oppors 
tunity for ſatire and ridicule; and it hath. been ſarcaſtically oh. 
ſerved, that the father of this fund appeared in à very bad 
light when viewed in the capacity of a nurſe. In the eourſe 
of the debates on this bill, a warm conteſt aroſe between Wal- 
pole and Stanhope : on ſome ſevere reflections thron upon 


him, the former loſt his uſual ſerenity of temper, and replied 


with great warmth and impetuoſity. The acrimony on both 
ſidgs produced unbecoming expreſſions, the betraying of prix 


vate gonverſation,. and the revealing a piece of ſecret hift6ry; 


viz. the ſcandalous. practice of. ſelling places and revers 
ſions. “' A member aid an the occaſion, I am ſorry to ſee 
theſe two great men fall foul of one another: however, in 
my opinion, we muſt, ſtill look on them as patriots and fa- 
thers of their country: and, ſince they have by miſchante 
diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the Eaſt, to cover it, by turning our backs upon them.“ 
In dhe next ſeſſion of parliament, Walpole oppoſed the 
miniſtry in every thing; and even Wyndham or Shippen did 
not exceed him in patrigtiſm.- Upon a motion in the houſe 
for continuing the army, he made a ſpeech of above an hour 
long, and diſplayed the danger of a ſtanding army, in a free 
country, wWirh all the powers of eloquence. Early in 1726 
the rigour of the patriot began to ſoften, and the complaiſance 
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of the eourtier to appear; and he was again appointed pay- 
maſter of the forces, and ſeveral of his friends were found 
Joon after in the liſt of promotions. No doubt now remained 
of his entire eonverſion to court-meaſures; for, before the 
zequired by the war- office as he had before declaimed againſt 
them, even though at this time the ſame pretences for keeping 
them on foot did not exiſ . 
It was not long before he acquired full miniſterial power, 
being appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the treafury and 
chancellor of the exchequer: and, when the king went 
abroad in 1723, he was nominated one of the lords juſtices 
for the adminiſtration! of government, and was ſworn fole ſc- 
crxetary of ſtate, About this time he received another diſtin- 
guiſhed mark of the royal favour; his eldeſt fon, then on his 
Travels, being created a peer, by the title of Baron Walpole of 
Walpole. In 1725, he was made knight 'of the Bath ; and, 
the year after, knight of the garter. The meaſures of his 
adminiſtration; during the long time he remained prime or 
rather ſole: miniſter, have been often canvaſſed with all the ſe- 
verity of critical enquiry. ' It is difficult to diſcern the truth 


through the exaggerations and miſreprefentations of party; 


and we ſhall leave it to the impartial hiſtorian to ſet it in a 
proper light. Though he had been called“ the father of 
corruption” (which however he was not, but certainly a great 
improver of it), and is ſaid to have boaſted that he knew every 
man's price, yet, in 1742, the oppoſition prevailed, and he 
was not any longer able to carry a majority in the houſe of 
commons. He now reſigned all his places, and fled for 
ſhelter behind the throne. But there is ſo little appearance of 
his credit receiving any diminution that he was ſoon after 
created earl of Orford, 'and moſt of his friends and de» 

dents continued in their places. The king too granted him a 
penfion of 4000l. in conſideration of his long and faithful ſervices. 
The remainder of his life he ſpent in tranquillity and re- 
tirement, and died, 1745, in his 7iſt year. Whatever ob- 


Jections his miniſterial conduct may be liable to, yet in his 


private character he is univerſally allowed to have had amia- 
ble and benevolent qualities. That he was a tender parent, 
à kind maſter, a beneficent patron, a firm friend, an agreeable 
companion, are points that have been ſeldom diſputed him; 
and Pope, who was no friend to courts and courtiers, hath 
paid him, gratis, a handſomer compliment on the laſt of 
thefe heads than all this liberality could ever purchaſe. In 
anſwer to his friend, who perſuades him to go and ſee ſir Ro- 
N bert, he ſays, | „6 x NN Te. „„ 


geen 


end of the year, we find him pleading as ſtrongly for the forces 
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4 Of ſocial pleaſure, ill ex hang'd for pow rere 
Seen him, ungumber'd with the venal tribe, | 
4 Smile without art, and win without a bribe,” 
About the end of queen Anne's reign, and the beginning of 
George the Firſt, he wrote the following pamphlets: 1. The 
Sovereign's Anſwer to the Glouceſterſhire Addreſs.” The So- 
vereign meant Charles duke of Somerſet, ſo nick named by the 
Whigs. 2. Anſwer to the Repreſentation of the Houſe of Lords 
on the tate of the Navy, 1709.“ 3. The Debts of the Na- 
tion ſtated and conſidered, in four Papers, 1710.” 4. The 
Thirty-five millions accounted for, 1710.” 5. A Letter 
from a foreign Miniſter in England to Monfieur Pettecum, 
1710.” 6. Four Letters to a friend in Scotland upon Sache- 
verell's Trial;“ - falſely attributed in the General Dictio- 
nary”. to Mr. Maynwaring, . A ſhort Hiſtory of the 
Parliament. It is an account of the laſt Seſſion of the queen. 
8. + The South-Sea Scheme confidered. 9. A Pamphlet 
againſt the Peerage- Bill, 1719.“ 10. The Report of the 
Secret Committee, June gth, 1715. TION 
WALSH (Wirttiam), an Engliſh ctitic and poet, was 
the ſon of Joſeph Walſh, of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, Eſq. 
and born about 1663 for, the preciſe time does not appear. 
According to Pope, his birth happened in-165q; but Wood . 
places it four years later. He became a gentleman-com- 
moner of Wadham- college in Oxford in 1658. He left 
the univerſity without a degree, and purſued his ſtudies 
in London and at home. That he ſtudied, - in whatever 
place, is apparent from the effect; for, he became, in Mr. 
Dryden's opinion, the beſt critic in the nation.” He was 
not, however, merely a critic or a ſcholar. He was likewiſe 
a member of parliament and a courtier, knight of the ſhire . 
for his native county in ſeveral parliaments; in another the 
repreſentative of Richmond in Vorkſhire, a gentleman of the 
horſe to queen Anne under the duke of Somerſet. Some of 
his verſes ſhew him to have been a zealous friend to the Re- 
volution; but his political ardour did not abate his reverence 
or kindneſs for Dryden, to whom he gave a Diſſertation on 
Virgil's Paſtorals ; in which, however ſtudied, he diſcovers 
ſome ignorance of the laws of French verſification. In 1705, 
he began to correſpond with Mr. Pope, in whom he diſco- 
vered very early the power of poetry. Their letters are 
written upon the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, and thoſe 
paſtorals which Pope was then preparing to publiſn. The 
kindneſſes which are firſt: experienced are ſeldom forgotten. 
Pope always retained a grateful memory of Wallh's notice, and 
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mentioned him in one of his latter pieces among thoſe Yiat had 
encouraged his juvenile ſtudies. 
„ And knowing Walſh, would tell me I could write,” 


N 


In his © Eſſay on Criticiſm' he had given him more 
ſplendid praiſe, and, in the opinion of his learned commen- 
tator, ſacrificed a little of his judgement to his gratitude. The 
time of his death is not certain. It muſt have happened be. 
tween 1707, when he wrote to Pope, and 1711, when Pope 
praiſed him in the Eſſay. The epitaph makes him forty-ſix 
years old: if Wood's account be right, he died in 17509; He 
is known more by his familiarity with greater men than by 
any thing done or written by himſelf. His works are not 
numerous. In 1691 he publiſhed, with a preface written by 
his friend and advocate Dryden, A Dialogue concerning 
Women, being a Defence of the Sex,” in 8vo; and, the year 
after, Letters and Poems, amorous and gallant,” in 8vo. 
Theſe were republiſhed among the: Works of the Minor 
Poets,“ printed in 1749,' with other performances of Walſh ; 
among which is, An Eſſay on Paſtoral Poetry, with a 
ſhort © Defence of Virgil“ againſt ſome reflections of Monſ. 
Fontenelle. That critic had cenſured Virgil for writing 
paſtorals in too courtly a ſtyle, which, he ſays, is not proper 
for the Doric Muſe : but Walſh has oppoſed to this, that the 
ſhepherds in Virgil's time were holden in greater eſteem, and 
were perſons of a much ſuperior figure to what they are now. 
1 other pieces conſiſt chiefly of elegies, epitaphs, odes, 
and ſongs. . e ee 
WALSYNGHAM (TnoMas), a Benedictine monk of 
St. Albans and an Engliſh hiſtorian in the 15th century. His 
works are, Hiſtoria Brevis, and Hypodigma Neuftfiz,” 
both which were publiſhed in 1574 by Abp. Parker. His 
| ſhort hiſtory begins at the concluſion of the reign of Henry III. 
where Matthew Paris end.... 
WALSYNGHAM (Sir Fr Axis), a great ſtateſman in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, 
of an antient and honourable family. He ſpent ſome time at 
King's college in Cambridge; but, to complete his education, 
travelled into foreign countries, where he acquired various 
languages and great accompliſhments. | Theſe ſoon recom- 
mended him to = agent to Cecil; and under his direction he 
came to be employed in the moſt important affairs of ſtate: 
He reſided as ambaſſador in France during the civil wars in 
that kingdom. In 1570, he was ſent a ſecond time there in 


the ſame capacity. His negotiations and diſpatches d 1 * 


( 


i 11 empaſſy were collected by Sir Dudley Digges, and pub- 
a. 1 


ſhed 1655, folio,, with this title, ** The complete Ambaſſa- 
dor; Or, two Treatiſes of the intended Marriage of queen 
Elizabeth, of glorious Memory; compriſed in Letters of Ne- 
gotiation of Sir Francis Walſingham, her reſident in France. 
Together, with. the Auſwers of the lord Burleigh, the earl of 
Leiceſter, Sir Thomas Smith, and others. Wherein, as in a 
clear Mirrour, may be ſeen the faces of the two courts of 
England and France, as they then ſtood; with many re- 
markahle Paſſages of State, not at all mentioned in any 
Rien. Theſe (papers manifeſt our ſtateſman's exquiſite 
abilities, and his fitneſs for the truſt that was repoſed in 

bim ff 8 

In 1573. he was appointed one of the principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, .and ſworn a privy-counſellor., He now devoted him- 
{elf abſolutely to the ſervice of his country and his queen; and 
by his vigilance. and addreſs preſerved her crown and life from 
daily attempts and conſpiracies. To him,” ſays Dr. 
Lloyd, “mens faces ſpoke as well as their tongues, and their 
countenances were indexes of their hearts. He would ſo be- 
ſet men with e ay and draw them on, that they diſco- 
vered themſelves Whether they anſwered or were filent. - He 


N $10 


maintained fifty-three agents and . bet ſpies in foreign 
courts; and, for n ride s and under, had all the private 
papers in Europe. In 158, when the king of Spain made 
tuch amazing preparations, Walſingham uſed his utmoſt ſkill 
to diſcover. the ſecret of their deſtination: he firſt obtained 
intelligence, that Philip had diſcovered his deſign to the 
pope, and deſired his bleſſing upon it; and he next procured 
be ce kee which was fiolep Sur of the poye's 
Cai inet. Fog i GH oe ary ator hs 5 IX . „ hs 133 
He laid the great foundation of the Proteſtant conſtitution, 
as to its policy; and the Papiſts, found his intelligence and pe- 
netration ſo great, in finding out their tricks and deſigne, that 
they complained of him as a ſubtle and inſidious man. He 
was at firſt a favouret of the Puritan party, to whom he of- 
tered, in the queen's name, that, provided they would con- 
form in other points, the three ceremonies of kneeling at the 
communion, wearing the ſurplice, and making the ſign of 
the croſs in baptiſm, ſhould be laid afide. But they replying. 
to theſe conceſſions in the language of Moſes, that they 
would not leave ſo much as a hoof behind, he withdrew his 
affection in a great meaſure from them, and left them to their 
an fe obſtinate perverſeneſs. He was, 
ſent gn an embaſſy to the;Netherlands in 1578; and, in 158 1. 
went a third time. — off 46 into France, to treat of a mar- 
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10 conelude 2 league offenſive and defenſive between bott 
kingdoms. In 1 583, he was diſpatched into Scotland, to ſe- 


cure their young and inexperienced king from evil counſel. 


lors. He could, as Lloyd ſays, as well fit the humour of 
king James with' paſſages out of Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Plutarch, or Tacitus, as he could that of Henry king of 
France with Rabelais“ conceits, or the Hollander with mecha- 
nic diſcourſes. Every attempt to promote the trade and navi- 
gation of England was encouraged by our wiſe ſtateſman. 
Hakluyt particularly 'in making diſcoveries in foreign parts, 


and Gilbert in ſettling in Newfoundland, had his patronage 


and aſſiſtance. He founded a divinity-leQuure at Oxford, and 
provided a library. for King' college in Cambridge, Beſides his 
other employments, he was chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, and of the Garter ; yet he died ſo poor, in 1589, that, 
on account of his debts, he was buried privately by night in 
St. Paul's church, without any manner of funeral ſolemnity. 
He left one daughter,, famous for having three huſbands of 
the greateſt öflinctlon; firſt, Sir Philip Sidney; ſecondly, 
R. Devereux, earl of Eſſex; and laſtly, Richard Bourk, earl 
„ , / EW TOR: 
There is a book aſcribed to him, intituled, * Arcana Au- 
lica; or, Walſyngham's Manual, or prudential Maxims,” 
. hath been printed ſeveral times: but it is probably none 
WALTON (BRIAN), a learned Engliſh” biſhop, and edi» 
tor of the Polyglott Bible, was born at Cleaveland in the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, 1600. He was firſt of Magdalen, then 
of Peter-Houſe college, in Cambridge, where he took a maſ- 
ter of arts degree in 1623. About that time, or before, he 
taught a ſchool, and ſerved as a curate in Suffolk, whence he 
removed to London, and lived for a little time under Mr. 
Stock, rector of Allhallows in Bread-ſtreet. After the death 


of Mr. Stock, he became rector of St. Martin's Orgar in 


London, and of Sandon in Eſſex; to the latter of which he 
was admitted in 1635. The way to preferment lay my 
open then to a man of his qualities; for, he had not only un- 
common learning, which was more regarded then than it has 
been of late years, but he was alſo exceedingly zealous for 
the church and king. In 1639, he commenced doctor of 
divinity ; at which time he was prebendary of St. Paul's and 
chaplain to the king. He poſſeſſed alſo another branch of 
knowledge, which made him very acceptable to the clergy : he 
was well verſed in the laws of the land, eſpecially thoſe 


which relate to the patrimony and liberties of the church. 


During the controverſy between the clergy and inhabitants of 
the city of London, about the tithes of rent, he ve in · 
[> 1 dauſttious 
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WALTON, 


oocaſion made ſo exact and learned 4 collection of euſtoms, 
preſcriptions, laws; orders, proclamations, and compoſitions, 
for many hundred years together; relating to that matter, (an 
abſtract of which was afterwards publiſhed;) that the judę 


declared there could be no dealing with 1 Lenden | 


ters if Mr. Walton pleaded for fliem.”  - e MO een 


Upon idee breaking bat of the citil war, he was ſunimoned | 
by the houſe of 'commous ! a | 


3 28/4) delinquent's was' ſequeſtered 


to fly; but whether he went to Oxford directly, or to his 


other living of Sanden in Eſſex,” does hot appear. Bury) at 


what time ſoever it happened, it it dertain that he was moſt 


cruelly. treated atithat Hhving likewiſe, beiog grievouſly haraſſed 


there; and once, when he was ſought for by a party of Horſe, 
manner of his being ſequeſtered from this living is very re- 
markable; for; Sir B Mildmay and Mr. Aſſie, members of 
parliament, firſt themſelves dre IP, artieles againſt him; 
though no way concerned in the pariſh, and then ſent then 


to Sandon to be witneſſed and ſubſcribed. Thus diſpoſſeſſed 


of both his livings, he betook himſelf for refuge to Oxford: 


affirms, that otherwiſe he would have been murdered. This 
ſhews, what it is eaſy to conctive from his principles and 


— % 


active ſpitit, how exceedingly obnoxious he was to the par- 
3 Ua {+ 545) Tits PIES 7 
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of Oxford. Here it was, that he formed the noble ſche 


of publiching che Polyglott Bible; andy upen the decline f 
the king's eauſe, he retired to the houſe of Dr. William Ful- 
ler, his father=in-lawy in London, where, though frequently 


diſturbed by the prevailing” powers, he lived! to complete it. 


The 40 Biblia Palyglotta” was'publiſhed at London in 16% 


in fix vols. folio; wherein tlie ſabred text was] by his fingular 
care and-overſight, printed, not only in the vulgar Latin? but 
alſo in the Hebrew, Sytiac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Ara 


Æthiopio, Perſit, and Greek, languages; each häving its 


peculiar: Latin tramſlation joined therewith; and an apparatus 


fitted to each for the better underſtanding of thoſe tongurst 
In this great work; ſo far a8 related to 'the'corfeRting -of it 


at the preſs, and the collating of copies; he had the affſtanee 
of ſeverab learned perſons; the chief of whom was Mr. Ed. 


mund Gaſtell, aſterwards profefſar- of Arabie at Cambridge. 


Among his other affiffants were Mr. Samuel Clarlee of Mer- 


ford: he had alſo ſome help from Mr. Whelock, Mr. Thorn- 


duſtrlou and aftive-in behatfi6f the former; and upon that 


ton · o „and Mr. Thbmas Hyde of Queen's college, O 
dike, 
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178 WALTON. 


dike, Mr. Edward Pocock, Mr. Thomas un Kc. Ta. 
wards printing the work, he had contributions of money 
from many noble perſons and gentlemen, which were put into 
the hands of Sir William Humble treaſurer for the ſaid work. 
The Prolegomena and Appendix to it were attached in 1659, 
by Dr. John Owen, in . Conſiderations,” &c. Who was 
| Sond the ſame year by Dr. Walton, in a piece under the 
title of The Conſiderator conſidered: or, à brief View of 
certain Conſiderations upon the Biblia Polyglotta, the Prole- 
gomena, and Appendix. Wherein, among other Things, the 
Oertainty, Integrity, and the divine Authority, of the original 
Text i is defended: againſt the Canſequences of Atheiſts; Papiſts, 
Anti- Scripturiſts, &c. inferred from the various Readings and 
novelty of the Hebrew Points, by the Author of the ſaid Con- 


ſiderations. Tbe Biblia Polyglotta and Franſlations therein 


exhibited, wich the various Readings, Prolegomena, and 


Appendix, vindicated from his A 0 and Calumnies; 


and the Queſtions about the Punctuation of the Hebrew Text, 
the various Readings, and the antient —_ nme, 
| briefly handled, 8yo, 
After the Reſtoration, he had the er to preſent the 
| Polyglott Bible to Charles II., who made him cliaplain in or- 
dinary, and ſoon after promoted him to the biſhopric of 
Cheſter. September 1661, he went to tale poſſeſſion of 
his ſee; and was met upon the road, and received with 
ſuch a concourſe. of gentry, clergy, militia. both of the city 
and county, and with ſuch acclamations of thouſands of the 
people, as had never been known upon any ſuch. occaſion. 
This was on the 10th of September; and on the 1 I tli he was 
inſtalled with much ceremony; a day,“ ſays Wood, . not 
to be forgotten by all the true ſons of the Church of England, 


though curſed then in private by the moſt raſcally faftion and 


crop- eared whelps of thoſe parts, who did Want endeavours to 
make it a May-game and a piece of foppery. This glory, 
however, which attended biſnop Walton, 3 it ſeems to 
have been great, was yet ſhort;livedz for, returning to 
Londen, he died at his houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, Nov. the 
29th following, and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral, 
here a monument with: a er pre mas exefted. to his 
armor 5 22 * 825 
He bad. ubliſhed at ere 16 40 Introdutio a 
. bel Orientaliom," i in 655, pe: eq 
_ WALTON. (Is AAe, or, as | he uſed to write it, drank) 
was born at On an Auguſt 1593. His firſt ſettletnent in 
London, as a ſhop-keeper,; was in the Royal Burſe in Corn- 
f _; built 17 0 . OG ns ran: * MON: {In this 
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tuation he could ſcarcely be ſaid to have had elbow-room ; 
for, the ſhops over the Burſe were but ſeven, feet and a half 


| long, and five wide ; yer here did he carry on his trade till 
| ſome time before the year 1624, when ** he dwelt on the 


north ſide of Fleet-ftreet, in a houſe two doors welt of the end 
of Chancery-lane, and abutting on a meſſuage known by the 
fign of the Harrow ;” by which. ſign the old timber-houſe at 
the ſouth-weſt corner of Chancery-lane,, in Fleet-ſtreet, till 
within theſe few years, was known. A citizen, of this age 
would almoſt as much diſdain to admit of a tenant for half 


his ſhop às à knight would to ride double; though the bre- 
ihren of one of the moſt antient orders of the ——— were. ſo 
little above this practice, that their common ſeal, was the 
device of two riding one horſe [a]. He married probably 
about 1632; for, in that year he lived in a houſe in Chancery- 
lane, a few doors higher up on the left hand than the former, 
and deſcribed by the occupation of a ſempſier or milliner. 
The former of theſe might be his own proper trade; and ths 
latter, as being a feminine occupation, might be carried on by 
his wife: the, it appears, was Anne, the daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Ken, of Furnival's inn, and ſiſter of Thomas, af- 
terwards Dr. Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells. About 1643 
he left London, and, with a fortune very far ſhort of, what 
would now be called a competency, ſeems, to Bare retired 
altogether from buſineſs. While he continued in London, 
his favourite recreation was angling, in which he, was the 
„ proßcient of his time; and, indeed, ſo great were 
is {kill and experience in that art, that there is ſcarcely 
any writer on the, ſubject fince his time who. has not made 
the rules and practice of Walton his very foundation. It is 
therefore with the greateſt propriety that Langbaine calls 
him “ the common 4 ot all anglers.” . The.river that he 
ſeems moſtly to have frequented for this purpoſe. was the 
Lea, which has its ſource Ware in Hertfordſhire, and 
falls into the Thames a little below Blackwall; unleſs we will 
ſuppoſe that the vicinity of the New River [B] to the place 


of his habitation might ſometimes tempt him out with his 
friends, honeſt Nat. and R. Roe, whole loſs. he ſo pathetically 
mentions, to, ſpend an afternoon there. In 1669, he was by 


death deprived of the ſolace and comfort of à good wile, as 

[4] The Knights Templars. Aſh- Hertfordſhire, to London, by means 
mole's © Inſtitut. of the Order of the of the trench called the, New-River, 
Garter,” p. 55. LO * $440 T0 13 


as completed on Michaelmas - day, 
[3] Trat great work, the bringing 1613. Stow's © Survey,” fol. 16335 
water from Chad well and Amwel, in p. 112: HEAD D 
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Living, while in London, in the pariſh of St. Dunftan 


in the Weſt, whereof Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul's, 


Was vicar, he became of courſe a frequent bearer of that 
. excellent preacher, and at length, as he himſelf expreſſes it, 
his convert. Upon his deceaſe, in 1631, Sir H. Wotton 
equeſted Walton to collect materials for a life of the doctor, 
which Sir Henry had undertaken to write; but, Sir Henr 
dying before he had completed the life, Walton undertool 
it himſelf; and in 1640 finiſhed and publiſhed it, with a 
collection of the doQor's fermons, in folio. Sir H. Wotton 
dying in 1639, Walton was importaned by King to under- 
take the writing vf his life alſo; and it was finiſhed about 
1644. The precepts of angling, meaning thereby the rules 
and directions for taking fiſh with a hook and line, till Wal- 
ton's time, having hardly ever been reduced to writing, were 
propagated. from age to age chiefly by tradition; but Walon, 
whoſe benevolent and communicative temper appears in aimoſ 
every line of his writings, . unwilling to conceal from the 
world thoſe affiftances which his long practice andexperience 
enabled him, perhaps the beſt of any man of his, time, to 
give, in 1653 publiſhed in a very elegant manner Is Com- 
plete Angler,” or Contemplative Man's Recreation,” in, ſmall 
12196; adorned with "qe cuts of moſt of the fiſh men- 
tioned” in it. The artiſt who engraved. them has been fo 
modeft as to conceal his name; but there is great re on to 
ſupp ſe they are the work of Lombart, who is mentioned in 
the Sculptura of Mr. Evelyn; and alſo that the plates 
were of ſteel. The Complete Angler” | came into the 
world attended with encomiaſtic verſes by ſeveral writers of 
that day. What reception in general the book met with 
may be naturally interred from the dates of the ſubſequent 


editions; the fetond came abroad in 1655; the third in 
1664; the fourth in 1668, and the fifth oe, alk in 1676, lt 
is pleaſing to trace the ſeveral variations which the author 
from time to time made in theſe ſubſequent editions, as well 
by adding new facts and diſcoveries as by enlarging on the 
more entertaining parts of the dialogue. The third and fourth 
editions of his book have ſeveral entire new chapters; and 
the fifth, the laſt of the editions publithed in his life- time, 
contains no leſs than eight chapters more than the firſt, 
and twenty pages more than the fourth. Not having the 
advantage of a learned education, it may ſeem ufiaccountabls 
that Walton fo W cites. authojs that have written 
only in Latin, as Geſner, Cardan,” Aldrovandus, Rondele- 


——_ tius, and even Albertus Magnus; but here it may be ob- 
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_ WALTON. 181 
ſerved,” chat the voluminous hiſtory of animals, of which the 


" firſt of theſe was author, is in effect tranſlated into Engliſh 


by Mr. Edward Topfel, a learned divine, chaplain, as it 
ſeems, in the church of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, to Dr. Neile, 
dean of Weſtminſters the tianſlation was publiſhed in 1658, - 
and, containing in it numberleſs particulars concerning frogs, 1 
ſerpents, caterpillars, and other animals, though not of fiſh, 2 
extracted from the other writers above - named, and others, 

with their names to the reſpective facts, it furniſhed Walton 
with à great variety of intelligence, of which in the later 
editions of his book he has carefully availed himſelf: it was 
therefore through the medium of this tranflation alone that 

he was enabled to cite the other authors mentioned above; 


vouching the authority of the original writers, in like manner 


as he elſewhere does Sir Francis Bacon, whenever occafion 
occurs to mention his natural ee or any other of his 
works. Pliny was tranflated to his hand by Dr. Philemon 
Holland; as were alſo Janus Dubravius de Pifcinis & Piſ- 
cium natura,” and Lebault's Maiſon Ruſtique,” ſo often 
referred to by him in the courſe of his work. Nor did 
the reputation of The Complete Angler“ ſubſiſt only in the 
opinions of thoſe for whoſe uſe it was more peculiarly cal- 
culated; but even the learned, either from the known cha- 
racter of the author or thoſe internal evidences of judgement 


and veracity contained in it, conſidered it as a work of merit, 


and for various purpoſes referred to its authority. Dr. Tho- 
mas Fuller, in his Worthies, whenever he has occa- 
fion to ſpeak of fiſh, uſes his very words. Dr. Plot, in 
his * Hiſtory of Staffordſhire,” has, on the authority of 
our author, related two of the inſtances of the varacity 
of the pike, and confirmed them by two other ſignal 
ones, that had then lately fallen out in that county. Theſe | 
are teſtimonies in favour of Walton's authority in matters re- 
ſpecting fiſh and fiſhing ; and it will hardly be thought 2 
diminution of that of Fuller to ſay, that he was acquainted 
with, and a friend of, the perſon whom he thus implicitly - 
commends. About two years after the Reſtoration, Walton 

wrote the life of Mr. Richard Hooker, author, of the Ec 
cleſiaſtical Polity:“ he was enjoined to undertake this work 
by his friend Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards-archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, Who, 4 the way, was an angler. Biſhop 
King, in a letter to the 'author, ſays of this life, „ have 
often ſeen Mr. Hooker with my father, who was . afterwards 
biſhop of London, from whom, and others at that time, I have 
heard of the moſt material paſſages which you relate in the 
hiſtory of his life,“ Sir William Dugdale, ſpeaking of the 
three poſthumous books of N * Eccleſiaſtical Polity, “ NW 5 


i 
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the reader it to: that ſeaſonable Miele: diſcourſe lately: com- | 


Piled and publiſhed, with great judgement and integrity, by 
that much · deſerving perſon Mr. Iſaac Walton.“ 
The life of Mr. George Herbert, as it ſtands che fourth 
and. laſt in. the volume wherein that and the three former are 
collected, ſeems to have been written the next after Hooker's: 
it Was firſt publiſhed in 1670. Walton proſeſſes himſelf to 
have been a ſtranger as to the perſon of Herbert; and though 
he aſſures us his life of him was a. free-will offering, it 
abounds with curious information, and-is no way. inferior to 
any of the former. Two of theſe lives, viz, rs of Hooker 
and Herbert, we are told, were written under the roof of 
Walton's good friend and patron Dr. George Morley, biſhop 
of Wincheſter; which particular account ſeems. to agree 


with Wood's account, that, after his quitting. London, he 


lived moſtly in the families of the eminent clergy of that 
time 80 and who, rhat conſiders the moffenfiveneſs of his 


manners and the pains he took in celebrating the lives and 


pops. of good men, can doubt his being much beloved by 
them 

In 1670, theſe lives were collefted and be in evo, 
with a dedication to the above biſhop. of Wincheſter, and a 
preface, containing the motives for writing. them; this pre- 
face is followed by a copy of verſes, by his intimate friend 
and adopted fon, Charles Cotton [c], of Beresford- in Staf- 
fordſhire, Eſq. the author of the ſecond part of the Com- 
| plete Angler,” The Complete Angler” bavings. in the 

ſpace. of twenty-three, years, gone through four editions, 
Walton, in the year 1676, and in the 83d. year of his age, 
was preparing a fifth, with additions, for the preſs; when 
Mr. ot wrote a ſecond part of that work. It ſeems, Mr. 
Cotton ſubmitted the manuſcript | to Walton's peruſal, who 
returned it with his approbation, and a few marginal ſtric- 
tures ; ; and ip that year they came abroad togetlier, Mr. Cot- 
ton's book had the title of The Complete Angler; being 
inſtrud ions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling, in a clear 
ſtream, Part II.“ and it has ever ſince been received as 3 
ſecond part of Walton's book. In the title- page is a cipher, 
compoſed of the initial letters of both their names which 


cipher, Mr. Cotton tells us, he had cauſed to be cut in ſtone, 


and ſet up over a fiſhing-houſe that he had, ereted near bis 
dwelling, on the bank of the little river Dove, wk divides 
the counties of Stafford and Derby. . 

Mr. Cotton's book is a judicious. eee to Walton 8 
for, it muſt not be concealed, that Walton, though. he was ſo 
Expert an angler, knew. but little of fly-fiſning; and indeed 
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he is fo ingenuous as to confeſs, that the greater part { 
he has ſaid on that ſubject was communicated to him by Mr. 
Thomas Barker, and not the reſult of his o] experience vo). 
And of Cotton it muſt be ſaid; that, living in à country where 
fly-fiſhing was, and is, almoſt the only practice, he had not 


9 


only the tneans of acquiring; but actually poſſeſſed, more ſkill 


in the art, as alſo in the method of making flies, than moſt 
men of his time His book is in fact x continuation of Wal-. 
ton's, not only as it teaches at large that branch of the art of 
angling which Walton had but ſlightly treated on, but as it 
takes up Venator, Walton's piſcatory diſeipline, juſt where 
his maſter had left him. ** VN ene 1 4 gen . RA oh 8 e RE 
Walton was now in his eighty-third year, an age, which, 
to uſe his own words, might have procured him a writ-of 
caſe [ER], and ſecured him from all fartlier trouble in that 
kind; when he undertook to write the life of Bp. Sanderſon, 
which was publiſhed; together with ſeveral of the biſhop's 
pieces, and a ſermon of Hooker's, in 8vo, 1677. It was not 
till long after that period when the faculties of men begin to 
decline, that Walton undertook to write this life; nevertheleſs, 
far from being deficient in any of thoſe excellences that diſtin- 
guiſh' the former lives, it abounds with the - evidences of a 
vigorous imagination, a found judgement, and a memory 
unimpaired ; and for the nervous ſentiments and pious fim- 
plicity therein diſplayed, let the concluding paragraph thereof, 
pointed out by Dr. Samuel Johnſon, be confidered as a ſpe- 
cimen :* „Thus this pattern of meekneſs and primitive in- 
nocence, changed this for a better life. It is now too late to 
with that mine may be like his, for I am in the eighty- fifth 
year of my age, and God knows it hath not; but I moſt 
pom ann Almighty God that my death may: and I do 
earneſtly beg, that, if any reader ſhall receive any ſatis faction 
from this very plain and as true relation, he will be ſo cha- 
ritable as to ſay, Amen!“ Such were the perſons, whoſe vir- 
tues Walton was laudably employed in celebrating ; and it is 
obſervable, that not only theſe, but the reſt of Walton's 


[e] This Mr/ Barker was a good- Weſtminſter! | A few years after the. 


humoured goſtiping old man, and ſeems | firſt publication of Walton's book, . viz. 


to have been a cook; for he ſays, **he- in 1659, he publiſhed a book, intituled 
had been admitted into the moſt am- 4 Barker's Delight, or the Art of Au- 
baſſadors kitchens that had come to - gling.” An, for that ſingular vein of 
England fur forty years; and Areſt fiſh humour that runs through it, a moſt 


for them", fur. which he ſays, © he diverting book it is. 


was duly. paid by the Landi Proteftor,” I] A diſcharge from the office 0 f 


He ſpent a great deal ef time, and, it 3 judge, or the ſtate and degree of a2 


ſeems, money too, in fuhing; and, in ſerjeant at law. Dugdale, Orig. Jurid. 
the latter part of his life, dwelt in an p. 1 39. | | 5 


 Ums-houſe near the Gatehouſe, at | A 5 
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Heſides the works of Walton a egen there are 
Wm of his writing, verſes on "the « atk of, Dr. Donne, 
beginning, 5 Our Donne is dea, ' verſes; to his reverend 
friend the author of the- e : printed. together with 
"Herbert's 14+ Temple: Verſes before Alexander Brome's 


poems, 1646, and before Cartwright's % Plays and Poems, 


1651. He wrote alſo the lines under an engraving ol Dr. 
Donne, before his Poems, 1633. 

Dr. Henry King, biſhop of Chicheſter, in a letter to Wal- 
ton,- dated in Nov. 1664, ſays, that he had done much for Sir 


Henry: Savile, bis. contemporary and familiar friend ; | which 
fact connects vory well with what the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, 


ſome years ſince, related to Mr. Oldys, that there were then 
ſeveral letters of Walton extant, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, 
relating to a life of Sit Henry, Savile, -which Walton had en- 
tertained. thoughts of writing. He alſo undertock to collect 
materials for à life of Hales. Mr. Anthony Farringdon, 


= miniſter. of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreet, London, had 
| 95 5 to write the liſe of this memorable perſon, but, dying 
be 


efore he had completed it, his papers were ſent to Walton, 
with a requeſt from Mr. Fulman, ho had propoſed to bim- 
ſelf to continue and fimiſh it, that Walton would furniſh. him 
with ſuch infot mation as was 10 his purpoſe. Fulman did not 
live to complete his deſign; but a life of Mr. Hales, from other 


materials, was compiled by the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, and 


publiſhed by him 3 in L719, 28 a ſpeeimen of a-new.** * Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.“ In 1683, when he was ninety, years old, 
Walton publiſhed 10 Thealmaand Clearchus, a paſtoral ? hiſtory 


in ſmooth and eaſy verſe, written long fince by John Chalkhil, 


Eſq; an acquaintance and friend of Edmund Spenſer: to this 
poem he wrote a preface, containing à very amiable character 


| of the author. He lived, but a very little time aſter the publi- 


cation of this poem; for, as Wood ſays, he ended his days on 
the I5th of Dec. 168 3: in the great froſt, at Wincheſter, in 
he houſe of Dr. William Hawking, . proved ry. = 22 
NUI h There, where he lies buried, $107 555 Du 5 755 8 6 
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erz e intimate . Mr M 
5 44 we find Abp. Uſher, Abpishel- Craumer, Pr. Hammond, Mr. Chil- 


don, Bp. Morton, Bp. King, Bp. Bar- "lingworth, Michael Drayton; and that 
low, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Priee, Dr:Wood= celebra:ed 8 Mr. 25 
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4 1 0 ee of Wincheſler, on a large black flat be 
ſtone i is an inſciption to his mac, 0 pavcy whereof has 
very little to recommend it. OTE DRE SIT 

WANLEY (NaTHAnAnL) was, in 1663. member of 
Tip ele, Cambridge. He was alſo vicar of Ttinity- 
church- in Coventry. He is principally known: by his com- 
pilation, intituled, The W ouders of the Little World.? 
WANLEN (Houraa zv), ſon of the preceding, was 
born March 21, 76) 1-2. What time he could ſpare- frem 
the handicraft trade, to which his father put him, he employed 
in turning over old MSS. and copying the various hands, 
by which he acquired an uncommon faculty of diſtinguiſhing 
their dates, Dr. Lloyd, his dioceſan, ſent him to St. Ed- 
mund's Hall, Oxford, of which Dr. Mill was then principal, 
whom he greatly aſſiſted in his collations of the New Teſta» 
ment; but he afterwards removed, by Dr. Chartlet's advice, 
to Univerſity- college. Mr. Nelſon, who had endeavoured too 
procure. for Mr. Wanley the office of librarian to the Cot- „ 
tonian libra introduced him to the office of Secretary to 
the Society Ye propagating / Chriſtian Knowledye.' He was 
ſoon after employed in arranging the valuable collections of 
Robert Earl of- Se with the appointment of librarian to 
his lordſhip. In this employ he gave ſuch particular ſatis- 
faction, that he was allowed a handſome penſion by lord 
Harley, the earl's eldeſt ſon. and ſucceſſor in the title, who re- 
| tained him as librarian till his death. In Mr. Wanley's Har- 
leian Journal, preſerved in the earl of 'Shelburne's library, 
5 are ſeveral remarkable entries, as will appear by the ſpeci- 
| mens tranſcribed below. The Journal, which begins in 
, March, 17-14-15, and is regularly continued till within a fort- 
| night of his death, is kept with all the dignity as well as | 
| the exactneſs of the minutes of a public body. For in- 
„ ſtance, March 2. 1714-15, 8 my lord Harley and 
; myſelf. The Secretary related, that the Reverend and 
x learned Mr. Elſtob deceaſed ſome time ſince ; and. that he 


- having ſeen; Mrs. Elſtob bis ſiſter, and making mention of the 

two MS8. which Mr. Elſtob had borrowed from the library 
5 (being 34. A. 16, and 42 K. 1 .), ſhe ſaid, ſhe wonld take 
: all due care to ſee them reſtored. My lord Harley expreſs 


ſing ſome compaſſion on the . — Mr. 
Urry of Ohrid church, the Secretary ſhewed that two MSS. bs 
; — — for his uſe by the preſent biſhop of Rocheſter A]. 
„ while dean of Chriſt- church, are not yet reſtored; aud that 


n he 1 a note under” the biſhop's ; Hanes wg the ſame. My „ 
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lord undettook to manage this e cop At 1722, 
This day it pleaſed the moſt Mofttious and! born lady, 
the lady Henrietta Cavendiſh Holles Harley IB), to add to her 
former bounties to me, particularly to à large filver tea- pot 
formerly given to me by her noble ladyſhip, by ſending hi- 
ther (to this library) her filverſmith' with a fine and large ſilver 
tea- Kettle, lamp and plate, and a neat wooden ſtand, as in all 
duty and gratitude bound, I ſhall never ceaſe from prayin 
Almighty: God to bleſs her and all cis, noble family with al 
 bleflings temporal and eternal.“ * Auguſt 4, 1925, Mr. 
Pope: came, un 1 en him but few hogs, it ben late 
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2 Wanley ended A abel life July 6, 1726 Fo). 
There is an original picture of him in the Bodleian library; 
another half. length, fitting in the room of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. A mezzotinto print of him was ſcraped by Smith, 
in 1718, from a painting by Hill. When admitted to the 
Bodleian library, he made large extracts from the MS. and 

romiſed a ſupplement ' to. Hyde's catalogue of the printed 

ks, which Hearne completed (and which was publiſhed 
by Robert Fyſher, B. M. in 1738). He intended a treatiſe 
on the various characters of MSS: with ſpecimens, Mabil- 
Jon's work on that ſubject being corrupted by the conceits 
of the engraver, who inſerted characters that never were nor 
could be uſed. Upon leaving Oxford, he travelled” over the 
kingdom in ſearch of Anglo-Saxon MSS: at Dr. Hiekes 
deſire, and drew up the catalogue of them in his Theſaurus.“ 
Mr. Bagford mentions ſome e of * relating to a 

Saxon Bible. Js 

WANSLEB (Jons Miena rt) » t bene Sad, was 
3 in 1635, at Erfort in Thuringia, where his father was 
miniſter of à Lutheran church. Aſter having ſtudied philo- 
ſophy and theology at Konigſberg, he bog himſelf under 
Job Ludolf, in order to learn the Oriental tongues of that 
celebrated profrſſor. Ludolf taught him the Ethiopic among 
others ; and then ſent him at his own expence into England 
to print his Ethiopic' Di&ionaty,” which came out at Lon- 
don in 1661. Ludolf complained of Wanſleb for: inſerting 
many falſe and r:diculous things, and after wards gave a new 
edition of it himſelf. Dr. Edmund Caſtell was at that time 
9 . bis Key ec a Hoptaglotton,” and Was 


l putts wife, and mother to the late Durcticls e Port- 
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-mightily-pleaſed'to/ find in Wanſleb a man who could affiſt 
him in his laborious undertaking; he received him therefore 


into his : houſe, and kept him three months.  Wanſleb was 


no ſooner returned to Germany, than Erneft the pious, duke 
of Saxe - Gotha, being informed of his qualifications, ſent him 
to Ethiopia: the prince's deſign was, to eſtabliſh à corre- 
ſpondence between the Proteſtant Europeans and Abyſſines, 
with a view to promote true religion among the latter. Wan- 
leb ſet out in June 1663, and arrived at Cairo in Jan. follow- 
ing. He employed the remainder of the year in viſiting part 
of Egypt; but the patriarch of Alexandria, who, has juriſdic- 
tion over the churches of Ethiopia, diſſuaded him from pro- 
ceeding to that kingdom, and ſent his reaſons to Erneſt in an 
Arabic letter, which is ſtill extant in the library of the duke 
of Saxe - Gotha. 85 „„ UG WEST od ba ety fo eomplec ane we 4 
Wanſleb left Alexandria in the beginning of 1665, and 
arrived at Leghorn ; but durſt not return to his own country, 


becauſe duke Erneſt was greatly diſpleaſed with his conduct. 


He went therefore to Rome, where he abjured Lutheraniſm, 
and entered into the order of St. Dominic in 1666. In 1670, 


he was ſent to Paris, where being introduced to Colbert, he 
was commiſſioned by that miniſter to return to the Eaſt, and 
to purchaſe manuſcripts and medals for the king's library. 


He arrived at Cairo in 1672, continued in Egypt near two 
years, and in that time ſent to France 334 manuſcripts, 


Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perſic. The Mahometans growing 


jealous of this commerce which Wanſleb carried on, he re- 
moved from Egypt to Conſtantinople, and had promiſed to go 
from that place in ſearch of manuſcripts to mount Athos; but 
excuſed himſelf on pretence that Leo Allatius had fetched away 


the beſt for the uſe of the Vatican- He was preparing to 
ſet out for Ethiopia, when he was recalled to France by. Col- 
bert; who, it ſeems, had juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, as Erneſt had been before him. He arrived at Paris 
in April-1676, and might have been advanced not only to the 
royal profeſſorſhip of Oriental languages, but even to a 
biſhoptic, if his irregular - life and manners had not ſtood in 
his way. He lived neglected for two or three years, and then 

His publications are, 1. Relazione dello ſtato preſente 


“dell' Egitto, 1642,” amo. This is faid to be an abridged 
account of Egypt, which had been ſent by him in ſeveral let- 


ters to duke Erneſt; and Ludolf has related, that the Jaco- 
bines, whom he employed to tranſlate it into Italian, hae 
deviated from the original in ſeveral. places. 2. Nou relle 
Relation en forme 


de Journal d'un Voyage fait en Egypte en 
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2672 & ways 1696,” /12mo./ 3. „ Hiſtoite de U Egliſe 


d' Alexandrie par S. Marc, que nous appellons celles 
des Jacobites. Coptes d' Egypte, Ecrite au Caire meme en 1672 
eine, ͤ emed EIT Toro wo: 

WARBURTON (WiLLiam), an Engliſh prelate of 
gigantie abilities, was born at Newark. upon - Frent. in the 
county of Nottingham, Dec. 24, 1691. His father was 


George Warburton, an attorney and town - clerk of the place 


in which this his eldeſt ſon received his birth and education. 
His mother was Elizabeth, the daughter of William Hobman, 
an alderman of the ſame town; and his parents were married 
about the year 1696. The family of Dr. Warburton came 
originally from the county of Cheſter; where his great-grand- 
father reſided. His grandfather, William Warburton, was 
the firſt that ſettled at Newark, where he practiſed the law, 


and was coroner of the county of Nottingham. George 
Warburton, the father, died about the year 1706, leaving his 
widow and four children, two ſons and two daughters, of 


which the ſecond ſon, George, died young; but, of the daugh- 
ters, one ſtill ſurvives her brother. The biſhop received the 
early part of his education under Mr. Weſton, then maſter of 
Okeham-ſchool in Rutlandſhire, and afterwards vicar of 
Campden in Glouceſterſhire. His original deſignation was 
to the ſame profeſſion as that of his father and grandfather ; 
and he was accordingly. placed - clerk. to an attorney, with 
whom he remained till he was qualified to engage in buſineſs 
upon his own account. He was then admitted to one of the 
courts at Weſtminſter, and for ſome years continued the em- 
ployment of an attorney and ſolicitor at the place of his birth. 
The ſucceſs he met with as a man of buſineſs was probably 


not great. It was certainly inſufficient to induce him to devote 
the reſt of his life to it: and it is probable, that his want of 


encouragement might tempt him to turn his thoughts towards 
Aa profeſſion in which his literary acquiſitions would be more 
valuable, and in which: he might more eaſily parſue the bent 
of his inclination. He appears to have brought from ſchool 
more learning than was requifite for a prattiſing lawyer. This 
[might rather impede than forward his progreſs; as it has 
been generally obſerved, that an attention to ſiterary concerns, 
-and the 11 of an attorney's office with only 'a- moderate 
ſhare of b | 
no wonder that he preferred retirement to noiſe, and relin- 
quiſhed what advantages he might expect from continuing to 


follow die law. It has been ſuggeſted by an ingenious writer, 


that he was for ſometime uſher to a ſchoel. In 1724, his 
firſt work, conſiſting of tranſlations frym Oeſur, Pliny; lau- 
dian, and others, appeared, under the title of Miſcella- 

| N | nmeous 


uſineſs, are wholly incompati ble. It is therefore 
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neous Tranſlations in Proſe and Verſe, from Roman Poets 

Orators, ane Hiſtorians,” . 12mo.. It is dedicated 10, his 
early patron, Sir Robert Sutton, and ſeems; to have laid 
foundation of his firſt ecclefiaſtical preferment. At this period 
it is probable he had not abandoned his profeſſion, though it 
is certain he did not attend to it much longer. About Qhriſt- 
mas, 126, he came to London, and, while there, was intro- 
duced to Theobald, Concanen, and other of Mr. Pope's ene- 
mies, with whoſe converſation; he was extremely pleaſed, It 
was at this time that he wrote a letter [a] to Concanen, | 
hands. of the late Dr. Akenſide, was produced to moſt of that 
gentleman's friends, and by that means became the ſubject of 
much ſpeculation... About this time he alſo communicated 


» 


ome notes of Shakfpeare, which afterwards 55 
In 


to Theobald: fo 
_ peared in that eritic's edition of our great dramatic poet. Ii 

1727, his ſecond work, e A Critical and Philoſo- 
phical Enquiry into the Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles, as 
related by Hiſtorians, &c. was publiſhed in 12mo,, and was 


alſo, dedicated to Sir Robert Sutton. He was at this time in 


* 


orders; and on the 25th of April, 1728, had the honour to 
be in the king's liſt of maſters of arts, created at Cambridge on 
bis Majeſty's. viſit. to. that univerſity, In June, the fame 
year, he was preſented by Sir Robert Sutton to the rector 
of Burnt Broughton, in the dioceſe of Lincoln; a living wort 
200... a year, which he retained, till his death, at which he 
ſpent. a. conſiderable; part of his middle: lifè in à ſtudious re- 
tirement, deyoted entirely to letters, and there planned, ar 
in part executed, ſome of his moſt important works, Several 
yearstlapſed; after obtaining this preferment, before Mr. Was+ 
burton appeared again in the world as a writer [3]. In — 5 


* » 


he exhibited à plan of a new edition of Velleius Paterculus, 
which he printed in the Bibliotheque Britannique, ou 
Hiſtoire des Ouyrages des Savans de la Grande Bretagne, pour 
les Mois, Jafllet, But, & Septe argh. A l Heye | The 


„„ % ATTLOR FI t COL BCT T6 TOE SY 
[4] This letter, which Dr. Akenſide and his fortune for ſome time ſeemed 
fays will probably he remembered as be holden but on a precarioustenure. Os 
long as any of the bifhop's writings, has this: occaſion à pamphilet appeared; ins 
been lately giyen ta the world by Me. Situled, (“ An Apology” for. Sir Robert 
Malone, in the ©,Supplemeut io Shak- Sutton.” It can pn lbs conjectu 
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ſpeare.“ d oY "oo 8 78 p R F r T 
u] At leaſt there was nothing pub- in this production ;: but, ben tlie can 


liſhed that can be with-certainty aſcribed nexion between him and Sir Robert, 


to him. In the yen 1232, his. patron,, , and the recent obligation. received from 
Sir Robert Sutton having been a mem- that gentleman, ate conſidered; it will 
ber of the Charitable Corporation, felt not be | thought unlikely that he wight, 
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under the cenſure of the Houſe of Com- on this ocoafion, afford his 
mont, on account of that iniquitous afſiſtance by his gen. 
bulinefs, He was expelled the houſe,. EN F 71 * X & 15 
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afterwards reſumed. It was in this year, 1736, that he 2 | 


ligious ſociety ; the ſecond; of an eſtabliſhed church; and the 


— 


third; of a teſt-law, 8 vo. At the end was announced the 
„ Loren of one. gy he 
had at this time made a conſiderable progreſs. The firſt vo- 


ind met with a reception which neither the ſubje, nor the 


manner in which it was treated, ſeem to authoriſe. It was, 


as the author afterwards obſerved, fallen upon in ſo outra- 


geous and brutal a manner, as had been ſcarcely pardonable 


had it been The Divine Legation of Mahomet.“ —It pro- 


duced ſeveral anſwers, and ſo much abuſe from the authors 


of * The Weekly Miſcellany,” that in leſs than two months 
he was conſtrained to defend himſelf, in A Vindication of 
| the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, from tlie Aſ- 
perſions of the Country Clergyman's Letter in the Weekly 
Miſcellany of February 14, 1737-8,” 8yo. Mr. Warbur- 
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apparent to the Crown, in whoſe immediate ſervice we find him, 
in une 1738, when he publiſhed Faith working by Charity to 
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Cliriſt ian Edification; a Sermon preached ar the laſt Epiſcopal 


Viſitation for Confirmation in the Dioceſe of Lincoln; with a 


Preface, ſhewing the Reafons of its Publication; and à Poſt- 


-ſeript; occaſioned by ſome letters lately publiſhed in the 


Weekly Miſcellany. By William Warburton, M. A. Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highneſs the prince of Wales.“ A ſecond 
edition of The Divine Legation“ alſo appeared in No- 
vember, 1738. In March, 1739, the world was in danger 
of being deprived of this extraordinary genius by an inter- 
mitting fever, which with ſome difficulty was relieved by a 
plentiful uſe of the bak. The Eſſay on Man' lrad been 
now publiſned ſome years; and it is univerſally fuppoſed that 
the author had, in the compoſition of it, adopted the philo- 
ſophy of lord Bolingbroke, whom on this oceaſion he had 
followed as his guide, without underſtanding the tendency of 
his principles. In 1758, M. de Crouſaz wrote ſome remarks 
on it, accuſing” the author of Spinoſiſm and Naturaliſm; 
which falling into Mr. Warburton's hands, he publiſhed a 
defence of the firſt epiſtle, and ſoon aſter of tlie remaining 
three, in ſeven letters, of which fix were printed in 1739, and 
the ſeventh in June 1740, under the title f A Vindication 
of Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Man, by the Author of the Divine 
Legation.“ The opinion which Mr. Pope conceived of thefe 
defences; as well as of their author, will be beſt ſeen in his 
letters. In conſequence, a firm friendſhip: was eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them, 'which continued with much undiminiſhed fer- 
vour until the death of Mr. Pope, who, during the remainder 
of his life, paid a deference and reſpect to his friend's judge 
ment and abilities, which will be confidered by many as almoſt 
bordering on ſervility. In 1741, the ſecond volume of 
The Dieine Legation,“ in two parts, containing books IV. 
V. VI. was publiſhed; as was alſo a ſecond edition of the 
Alliance between” Church and State.“ In the ſummer of 
that year, Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton; in a cuntry-ram- 
ble, took Oxford in their way, where they parted; Mr. Pope, 
after one day's ſtay, going weſtward; and Mr. Warburton, 
who ſtayed a day after him to viſit Dr. Conybeare; then 
Dean of Chriſt- church, returning to London. On that day 
the vice chancellor, Dr. Leigh, ſent a meſſage to his lodgings 
with the uſual compliment, to know if a doctor's degree in 
divinity would be acceptable to him; to which ſuch an anſwer 
was returned as ſo civil a meſſage deſerved. About the ſame 
time Mr. Pope had the like offer made him of a doctor's 
degree in law, which he ſeenſed diſpoſed to accept, __ he 
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learnt that fome impediment had been-thrown'in-the Way of 
his: friend's receiving the compliment intended for. him by the 
vice - chancellor. He then abſglutily:; refuſed-/that propoſed to 
himſelf. Both the degrees were therefore laid: aßide; and the 
univerſity of Oxford loſt ſome reputation by the conduct of 
this buſineſs, being thus deprived of the honour of two names, 
which certainly would have fe flected much credit on the ſo- 
ciety in which they were to have been enrolled. Mr. Pope's 
affection for Mr. Warburton was of ſervice to him in mote 
reſpects than) merely increaſing his fame. He introduced and 
warmly tecommended him to moſt of his friends; and amongſt | 
the — rj Ralph Allen, Eſq»: of Prior- park, wWhoſe niece he | 
ſome years afterwards \matried; and whoſe: great fortune at « 
length came to hn only 6. Ia conſequence. of this intro- ; 
_duCtion, we find Mr. Warburton at Bath in 742. There he r 
Church, on the 24th. of October, for the benefit of Mr. Al- d 
len's favourite Charity, the General Hoſpital, ' or-Infirmiry, F 
To this Sermon, which was publiſhed at the requeſt of the MI 1 
. was added,. A ſhort aceount of the Nature, E 
Riſe, and Progreſs, of the General Infirmary at Bath.” In 1 
this year alſo he printed a Diſſertation on the Origin of Books h; 
of Chivalry, at the end of. Jarvis's Preface toſa I tanſlation of M 
Don Quixote, which, Mr. Pope tells him, he had not got 
over two paragraphs of, before he cried out, Aut Eraſmus, 
aut Diabolus. 1 knew you,“ adds hes “ as certainly as 
the antients did the Gods, by the firſt pace and the very gait. 
J have not a moment to expteſs myſelf in; but 99 FN not 
omit this, which delighted me ſo much.“ Mr. Pope's atten- 
tion to his intereſt did not reſt in matters which were in his 
own power; he recommended him to ſome who were more 
able to aſſiſt him: in particular, he obtained a promiſe from 
Lord Granville, which probably, however, ended in nothing. 
In 1742, Mr. Warburton; publiſhed ** A Ciitical and Philo- 
ſophical Commentary on Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Man: in 
which is contained a Vindication of the ſaid Eſſay from the 
Miſrepreſentations of Mr. de Refnel, the French Tranſlator, 
and of Mr. de Crouſaz, Profeſſor of Philoſophy aud Mathe- 
matics in the Academy-of Lauſanne, the Commentator. It 
was at this; period, when Mr. Warburton had the entire con- 
- Aidence: of Mr, Pope, that he adviſed him to complete the 
Dunciad, by changing the hero, and adding to it a fourth 
book. This was accordingly. executed in 1742, and pub- 
liſhed early in 1743, 4to, with notes by our author, who, in 
conſegyence of it, received his ſhare of the ſatire which Mr. 
Cibber liberally beſtowed on beth; Mr, Pope and his anno- 
tator. In the latter end of the ſame year, be . 
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plete editions of © The Eſſay on Man“ and ** The Eſſay on 

Criticiſm :?? and, from the ſpecimen which he there exhibited 
of his abilities, it may be preſumed, Mr. Pope determined to 
commit the publication of thoſe works, which he ſhould 
leave, to Mr. Warburton's care. At Mr. Pope's deſire, he 
about this time reviſed and corrected the © Eſſay on Homer,” 
as it now ſtands in the laſt edition of that tranſlation... The 
publication of The Dunciad' was the laſt ſervice which 
our author rendered Mr. Pope in his life-time. After a linger- 
ing and--tedious/ illneſs, the event of which had been long 
foreſeen, this great poet died on the zoth of May, 1744: and 
by his will, dated the- 12th of the preceding December, be- 
queathed to Mr. Warburton one half of his library, and the 
property of all ſuch of his works, already printed, as he had 
not otherwiſe diſpoſed of or alienated, and all the profits- 
which ſhould ariſe from any edition to be printed after his 

death; but at the ſame time directed, that they ſhould be pub- 
liſhed without any future alterations. In 1744, his aſſiſtance to 

Dr. Z. Grey was handſomely acknowledged in the preface te 
Hudibras. The Divine Legation of Moſes'? had now been 
publiſhed ſome time; and various anſwers and objections to it 

had ſtarted up from different quarters. In this year, 1744. 


Mr. Warburton turned his attention to theſe attacks on his 


favourite work; and defended himſelf in a manner which, if 
it did not prove him to be poſſeſſed of much humility or difi- 
dence, at leaſt demonſtrated, that he knew how to wield the 
weapons of controverſy with the hand of a maſter. His firſt 
defence now appeared under the title of Remarks on ſeveral 
Occaſional Reflections, in Anſwer to the Rev. Dr. Middle- 
ton, Dr. Pococke, the Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, Dr. Ri- 
chard Grey, and others; ſerving to explain and juſtify divers 
Paſſages in the Divine Legation as far as it is yet advanced: 
wherein is conſidered the Relation the ſeveral Parts bear to each 
other and the whole. Together with an Appendix, in An- 
ſwer to a late Pamphlet, intituled, An Examination of 
Mr. W 's Second Propoſition, 8 vo. And this was fol- 
lowed next year by Remarks on ſeveral Occaſional Reflec- 
tions; in Anſwer to the Rev. Doctors Stebbing and Sykes ; 
ſerving to explain and: juſtify the TWO Diſſertations, in, the 
Divine Legation, concerning the command to Abraham to 
offer up his ſon, and the Nature of the ſewiſh Theocracy, 
objected to by thoſe learned writers. Part II. and laſt 8 vo. 
Both theſe anſwers are couched in thoſe high terms of con- 
fident ſuperiority,: which marked almoſt. every performance 
that fell from his penduring the remainder of his life. Sept. $3 
1745, the friend{hip between him and Mr. Allen was more 
cloſely cemented, by his marriage with Miſs Tucker, who 
Vorl. XVI us 4] 4's VVV 
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furvived him. Atthis juncture the kingdom was:un 
alarm, occaſioned by the rebellion breaking out in Scotland. 
Thoſe who withed well to the then eſtabliſned Government 
found it neceſſary to exert every effort which could be uſed 
againſt the invading enemy. Fhe clergy were not wanting on 
their part; and no one did more ſervice than Mr. Warburton, 
who publiſhed three very excellent and feaſonable Sermons, 
at this important criſis. I. A faithful Portrait of Popery; 
by which it is ſeen to be the reverfe of Chriſtianity, as it is 
the deſtruction of Morality, Pi 8 and Civil Liberty. A 
Sermon preached at St. James's Church, Weſtminſter, O&, 
1745. 8vo. II. A Sermon oceafioned by the preſent 
unnatural K ebe llion, \&c: preached in Mr. Allen's Chapel, at 
Prior- Park, near Bath, Nov. 1745, and publiſhed at his Re- 
queſt.“ 8 vo. III. The Nature of National Offences truly 
ſtated. A Sermon preached on the General Faſt-. Day, Dec. 18, 
1745. 8vo. 1746. On account of the laſt of theſe Sermons, 
He was again involved in a controverſy. with his former anta- 
goniſt, Dr: Stebbing, which occaſioned © An Apologetical De- 
dication tothe Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, in Anſwer to his Cenſure 
and Miſrepreſentations of the Sermon preached on the General 
Faſt-Day to be obſerved Dec. 18, 1745. 8vo. 1746. Not- 
withſtanding his great connections, his acknowledged abilities, 
and his eſtabliſhed reputation, a reputation founded on the 
durable baſis of learning, and upheld by the decent and atten- 
tive perfotmance of every duty incident to his ſtation; yet we 
do not find that he received any addition to the preferment 
given him in 1728 by Sir Robert Sutton (except the chaplain- 
ſhip to the prince of Wales), until April 1746, when he was 
unanimouſly called by the Society of Lincoln's Inn to be 
their preacher. In November he publiſhed A Sermon 
preached on the Thankſgiving appointed to be obſerved the 
gth Oct. for the Suppreſſion of the late unnatural Rebellion,” 
8vo, 1746. In 1147 appeared his edition of Shakſpeare, 
and his Preface to Clariſſa; and in the fame year he pub- 
liſhed, 1. A Letter from an author to a Member of Par- 
liament, concerning Eiterary Property, 8vo. 2. Preface 
to Mrs. Cockburn's Remarks upon tlie Prineiples and Rex 
ſonings of Dr. Rutherforth's Eſſay on the Nature and Obliga- 
tions of Virtue, &c.“ 8vO. 3. Preface to a Critical Enquiry 
into the Opinions and Practice of the Antient Philoſophers, 
concerning the Nature of a future State, and their Method of 
teaching by double Doctrine,“ (by Mr. Towne,) g vo. 1747, 
2d edition. In 1748, a third edition of The Alliance be- 
tween Church and State: corrected and enlarged.“ In 1740, 
a very extraordinary attack was made on the moral character 
of Mr. Pope, from a quarter whence it could be tlie leaſt ex- 
poected. His Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend,” lord Bo- 
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Mr. Pope in MS. The preface to this work, written by 
Mr. Maller, contained an accufation of Mr, Pope's having 
clandeſtinely printed an edition of his lordſhip's performance 
without his leave or knowledge. A defence of the poet ſoon 
after made its appearance, which was univerſally afcribed to 
Mr. Warburton, and was afterwards owned by him. It was 
called.“ A Letter to the Editor of Letters on the Spirit of 
P. triotiſm te Idea of à Patriot King, and the State of Par- 
ties, occaſioned by the Editor's Advertiſement;“ which ſoon 
afterwards produced an abuflve pamphlet, under the title of 
„A familiar Epiſtle to the moſt impudent Man living,“ &c: 
a performance, as hath been truly obſerved,” couched in lan- 
guage bad enough to diſgrace even gaols and garrets. About 


this time the publication of Dr. Middleton's Enquiry con- 


cerning the miraculous: Powers“ gave riſe to a controverſy; 
which was managed with great warmth and aſperity on both 
fides, and not much to the credit of either party. On this 


cecaſion, Mr. Warburton pabliſhed an excellent performance, 


written with a degree of cundour and temper, which, it is to 
be lamented, he did not always exerciſe: The title of it was, 
« julian: or, a Diſcourſe: concerning the Earthquake and 
fiery Eruption which defeated! the Emperor's Attempt to re- 
build the Temple at Jerufalem, 1750, 8 vo. A ſecond edi- 
tion of this diſcourſe, with Additions,“ appeared in 1751; 
in which year he gave the public his edition of Mr. Pope's 
« Works,” with notes, in nine vols; 8 vo; and in the ſame 
year priſted 44 An Anſwer | to a Letter to Dr. Middleton; 
inſerted in a pamphlet intituled, The Argument of the Divine 
Legation fairly ftated,”” &c. $vo. and“ An Account of the 
Prophecies. of Atiſe Evans, the Welch Prophet, in the laſt 
Century;“ the latter of which pieces afterwards fubjected him 
to much ridicule. In 1753, Mr: Warburton publiſhed the 
firſt volume of a courſe of Sermons, preached at Lincoln's Inn, 
intituled, The principles of natural and revealed Religion 
oceaſionally opened and explained;“ and this, in the ſubſe- 
quent year; was followed by a ſecond. After the public had 
been ſome time promiſed lord Bolingbroke's Works, =Y 
were-about this time printed. The known abilities and inft- 
delity of this nobleman bad created apprehenſions, in the minds. 
of many people, of tae pernicious effects of his doctrines; and 
nothing but the appearance of his whole force could have 


convinced his friends how little there was to be dreaded from 


arguments againſt religion ſo weakly ſupported. The per- 
ſonal enmity, which had been excited many years before be- 
tween the peer and our author, had occaſioned tlie ark nj to 
direct much of his reaſoning againſt two works of the latter. 
„ i | | O 2 Many 
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acuteneſs, ſolidity, and ſprightlineſs, than A View of Lord 
Bolingbroke's Philoſophy. in two letters to a Friend, 17 $4.” 
The third and fourth letters were publiſhed in 1953, with 
another edition of the two former; and in the ſame year 2 
ſmaller edition of the whole; which, though it came into the 
world without a name, was univerſally aſcribed to Mr. War- 
burton, and afterwards publicly owned by him. To ſome copies 
of this is prefixed an excellent complimentary epiſtle from 
the preſident Monteſquieu, dated May 26, 1764. At this 
advanced period of his life, that preferment which his abilities 
might have claimed, and which had hitherto been withholden, 
ſeemed to be approaching towards him. In Sept. 1754, he 
was appointed one of his majeſty's chaplains in ordinary, and 
in the next year was preſented to a prebend { a] in the cathe- 
dral of Durham, on the death of Dr. Mangey. About the 
ſame time, the degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on 
him by Dr. Herring, then archbiſhop of Canterbury; and, a 
new impreſſion of Ihe Divine Legation“ having been 
called for, he printed a fourth edition of the firſt part of it, 
corrected and enlarged, divided into two volumes, with a 
dedication to the earl of Hardwicke. The ſame year appeared 
© A Sermon preached before his grace Charles duke of Marl- 
borough preſident, and the Governors of the Hoſpital for the 
Small-Pox and for Inoculation, at the parith-churth of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, on Thurſday, April the 24th, 1755, 4to. 
And, in 1756, Natural and Civil Events the Inſtruments 
of God's moral Government, a Sermon preached: on. the laſt 
public Faſt-cay, at Lincoln's-Inn Chapel, 4to. In 1757, a 
pamphlet was publiſhed, called Remarks on Mr. David 
Hume's Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory of Religion; which is 
ſaid .to have been compoſed of marginal obſervations - made 
by Dr. Warburton on reading Mr. Hume's book ; and which 
ave fo much offence to the author animadverted upon, that 
= thought it of jmportance enough to deſerve particular men- 
tion in the ſhort account of his life. Oct. 11, in this year, 
our author was advanced to the de of Briſtol; and, in 
1758, re- publiſhed the ſecond part of The Divine Lega- 
tion, divided into two parts, with a dedication to the earl of 
Mansfield, which deſerves to be read by every perſon. who 
eſteems the well-being of ſociety as a concern of any im- 
portance. At the latter end of next year, Dr. Warburton 
received the honour, ſo juſtly due to bis merit, of being dig- 
nified with the mitre, and promoted to the vacant ec. of 
o! Soon after he attained this pre- 4 Neale's Hiſtory,” which are men- 
ferns! 16 wrote the ® Remarks on tioued in the © Anecdotes” p. 35 
| JJ ³ĩ˙w¹w•wmA 3 
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Glouceſter." He was conſecrated on the 20th of Jan. 1960 ; 
and on the goth of the ſame month preached before the houſe 
of lords. In the next year he printed A rational Account 
of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord's-Sup-. 
per,” 12mo. In 1762, he publiſhed “ The Doctrine of 
Grace : or, the office and operations of the Holy Spirit vindi- 

cated from the Inſults of Infidelity and the abuſes of Fana. 

ticiſm,” 2 vols. 12mo. and in the ſucceeding year drew upon 

himfelf much illiberal abuſe from Ae of the popular 

party, on occaſion of his complaint in the Houſe of Lords, on 
Nov. 15, 1763, againſt Mr. Wilkes, for putting his name to 
certain notes on the infamous © Eſſay on Woman.” In 
1765, another edition of the ſecond part of The Divine 
Legation“ was publiſhed, as volumes III. IV. and V; the 
two parts printed in 4755 being conſidered as volumes I. and 
II. It was this edition which produced the well known 
controverſy between him and Dr. Lowth. On this occaſion 


| Was publiſhed, The ſecond: part of an epiſtolary Corre- 


ſpondence between the Biſhop of Glouceſter and the late Pro- 
ſeſſor of Oxford, without an Imprimatur, i. e. without a 
cover to the violated Laws of Honour and Society, 1766,” 
8v0. In 1776, he gave a newedition of The Alliance between 
Church and State; and ** A Sermon preached before the 
incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel in 
foreign Parts, at the anniverſary Meeting in the Pariſn- 
church of St. Mary-le-bow, on Friday, Feb. 21, 8yo. The 
next year produced a third volume of his Sermons,” dedi- 
cated to lady Mansfield ; and with this, | and a ſingle Sermon 
preached at St. Lawrence-Jewry on Thurſday, April 30, 1767, 
before his Royal Highneſs Edward Dake of York Preſident, 
and the Governors of the London Hoſpital, &c.” 4to, he 
cloſed his literary labours. His faculties continued unim- 
paired for ſome time after thiis period; and, in 1769, he gave 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to Mr. Ruff head, in his Lin 0 

Mr. Pope.” He alſo transferred 500l. to lord Mansfield, judge 
Wilmot, and Mr. Charles Yorke, upon truſt, to found a 
lecture in the form of a courſe of ſermons ; to prove the truth 
of revealed religion in general, and of the Chriſtian in 


particular, from the completion of the prophecies in the.Old 
and New Teſtament, which relate to the Chriſtian church, 


eſpecially.” to the apoſtacy of Papal Rome. To this founda- 
tion we owe the admirable intraduQory letters of biſhop 


(o] See Churchill's Daelliſt, the the former. was worthy. of the Devil; 


Dedigation\ of His Sermons, and other then, after a ſhort pauſe, added, , No, 


pieces, In making bis complaint, the I beg the Devil's pardon, for he is in- 

nen, | after. ,. ſolemnly. diſavowing capable of wriiog it? 

both the Poem and the Notes, averrads OD ot 
Wh | e Hurd; 


98 WARBURTON; 


| Hord-; and the well-adapted;,cominuation af, MihopsHalifax 
and Bagot, and Dr. Apthorp. It is a melancholy reflection, 
that a life ſpent in the conſtant purſuit of knowledge fre. 
quently terminates in the loſs of thoſe powers, the cultivation 
and improvement of which are attended to with too ſtrict and 
unabated a degree of ardour. This was in ſome degree the 
misfortune of Dr. Warburten:! Like Swift and ihe great 
duke of Marlborough, he gradyally: ſunk. into a ſituation ; in 
which it was a fatigue to him 10 enter into general converſa- 
tion There. were, however, a few old and valuable friends, 
in whoſe company, even to the laſt, his mental faculties were 
exerted in their wonted force; and at ſuch times he would 
appear chearful for ſeveral. hours, and on the departure of his 
friends retreat as it were within himſelf. This melancholy 
habit was aggravated by the loſs of his only ſon, a very pro- 
miſing young gentleman, who died of a conſumption but a 
Mort time before the biſhop himſelf reſigned to fate, in the 
81ſt year of his age. A neat marble monument has been 
lately erected in the cathedral of Hinten with bog ny 
| 1 below [a] uh by | 
Dr. Johnſon's character of this is literary gow II is too 
vemarkable. to be omitted. bout this time (1738), War: 
burton began to make his appearance in the firſt ranks of 
learning. He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid 
and vehement, ſupplied by inceſſant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet 
had not oppreſſed his imagination nor clouded his perſpica- 
city. To every work he brought a memory full fraught, to- 
gether with a fancy fertile of original combinations; and at 
once exerted the powers of the ſcholar, the reaſoner,. and tho 
wit But his knowledge was 600 multi farious 10 be always 
exact, and his purſuits; were too eager to be always cautious. 
His abilities gave him a haughty conſequence, which he 
diſdained to conceal or mollify ; ;.and his impatience of oppo- 
ſition diſpoſed him to treat his adverſarios With fuch contemp- 
tuons ſuperiority as made his readers commonly bis enemies, 
and. reid ian the wean ny: OUR: of. n be 
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favomred. POTTY] - He: ſeerns-to have adopted the Roman | 
emperor's determination, oderint dum metuant ;': he uſed 
no allnrements of gentle language, but withed to compel ra- 
ther than perſuade. His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, 
and foreible without neatneſs; be took the words that pre- 
ſented themſelves: his diction is coarſe and impure, and lris 
ſentences are unmeaſured. He had, in the early part of his 
life, pleaſed: himſelf with the notice of inferior wits, and cor- 
reſponded with the enemies of Pope. A letter was produced, 
when he had perhaps himſelf forgotten it, in which he tells 
Concanen, Dryden. '1 obſerve, borrows for want of leiſure, 
and Pope for want of genius Milton out of pride, and Addi- 
ſon out of modeſty,” And, when Theobald publiſhed Shak- 
ſpeare in oppoſition to Pope, the beſt notes were ſupplied by 
Warburton. But the time was now come when Warburton 
was to change his opinion; and Pope was to find a defender in 
him who had contributed ſo much to the exaltation of his 
rival. From this: time Pope lived in the cloſeſt intimacy 
with his commentator, and amply rewarded his kindneſs and 
his zeal; for, he introduced him to Mr. Murray (afterwatds earl 
of Mansfield), by whoſe intereſt he became preacher at Lin - 
coln's Inn, and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his niece and 
bis eſtate, and by conſequence a biſfoprick: when he died, he 
left him the property of his works; a legacy which g rer 
rea ſonably eſtimaied at four thouſand pounds. 
WARD (Sa Mur, D. D.), (les of Ch. Coll. Fellow 
of Emanuel, and at laſt maſter of Sidney, was a very emi- 
nent diſputant and determiner of theological: queſtions in 
Lady Margaret's chair, which he filled after Davenant; and, 
being turned out and very ſeverely handled in 1643 which he 
ſurvived æ very little while), was then ſucceeded by Dr. Holdſ- 
worth, maſter of Emanuel, who was never admitted, being 
himſelf haraſſed and perſecuted, and at laſt turned out of all 
his preſerments. Dr. Tuckney had hie Maſterſhip: of Em- 
manuel-College,: and Dr. Love, maſter; of: Bene't, his Pro- 
feſſorſhip, eb Dr. Ward was ſent with biſnop! Carlton Dean 
Hall, and Dr. Davenant, to the ſynod of Dort; and died of 
the ill uſage he met with, 50 nn 17. ee in 


164 
Wand ( (Epwann), wid Pe "Fl nd ed 
deſtituts of education, was an imitator of the famous Butler, ; 
and wrote the Reformation, a burleſque. poem. He is 
moſt known by his London Spy.“ He likewiſe rendered 
“Don Quixote“ in Hudibraſtic verſe. He was a violent 
antagoniſt ta the Whigs; and in conſequence, as he kept a 
public-houſe, many reſorted to him, to indulge their ſpleen 
Err aa * The time of his death in uncertain, 
O 4 WARD. 


WARD (Sern),” an Engliſh prelate, famous chiefly for 


his ſkill in mathematics and aſtronomy, was the fon of an 
attorney, and born at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire. Wood 


ſays, he was baptiſed the 16th of April, 1617; but Dr, Pope 


places his birth in 1618. He was taught grammar-learning 


and arithmetic in the ſchool at Buntingford; and thence re- 


moved to Sidney college in Cambridge, into which he was 
admitted in 1632. Dr. Samuel Ward, the maſter of that 
college, was greatly taken with the ingenuity and alſo with 
the ſweetneſs of his nature; and ſhewed him particular favour, 


partly perhaps from his being of the ſame ſurname, though 


there was no affinity at all between them. Here he applied 
himiſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, and particularly to 
mathematics; took the degrees in arts, and was choſen | fel. 
low of his college. In 1640, Dr. Coſins, the vice-chancellor, 
pitched upon Ward to be Prævaricator, which is ealled in 
Oxford Terre-filius, whoſe office was to make a witty 
ſpeech, and to laugh at any thing or any body. Ward how- 
ever exerciſed this privilege ſo freely, that the vice chancellor 
actually ſuſpended him from his degree; though he reverſed 
the cenſvre the day following 
The civil war breaking out, Ward was involved not a little 
in the conſequences of it. His good maſter and patron, 
Mr. Ward, was in 1643 impriſoned in St. John's college, 
which was then made à gaol by the parliament- forces; and 
Ward, thinking that gratitude obliged him to attend him, 


accordingly did ſo, and continued with him to his death, 


which happened ſoon after. He was alſo himſelf ejected 
from his fellowſhip for refuſing the | Covenant ;.. againſt 
which he ſoon after joined with Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. john 
Barwick, Mr. Iſaac Barrow, afterwards biſhop-of St. Aſaph, 


and others, in drawing up that noted treatiſe, which was 


afterwards printed. Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, 
he reſided ſome time with Dr. Ward's relations in and about 
London, and at other times with the mathematician Oughtred 
at Albury in Surry, with whom be had cultivated -an. ac- 


went to Ralph Freeman's at A ſpenden in Hertfordſhire, eſq. 
whdſe ſons he inſtructed, and with whom he continued for 


the moſt part till 1640, and then he reſided ſome months with 


he lord Wenman, of Thame-Park, in Oxfordſh ire. 
He had not been in this noble family long, before the 
viſitation of the univerſity of Oxford began; the effect of 
which was, that many learned and eminent perſons were 
turned out, and among them Mr. Greaves, the Savilian pro- 
ſeſſor of aſtronomy, who had a little before diſtin _ 
1. rs K : x „ | imſe 


ee and under whom he proſecuted his mathematical 
tudies. He was invited likewiſe to ſeveral other places, but 
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himſelf: by his work upon the Egyptian pyramids. Mr. 
Greaves laboured to procure Ward for his fucceſſor, whoſe 
abilities in this way were univerſally known and acknow- 
jedged; and effected it. Then Ward entered himſelf of Wad- 
ham- college, for the ſake! of Dr. Wilkins, who was the 
Soon after, he took the engagement, or oath, to be faithful 
to the commonwealth of England, as it was then eſtabliſned, 
without a king or houſe of lords: for, though he had refuſed. 
the Covenant while the king was ſuppoſed to be in any. _ 
condition of ſucceeding, yet, now theſe hopes were at an end 
and the government, together with the king, was overturned 
and deſtroyed, he thought, and certainly with reaſon, that 
no good purpoſe could be anſwered by obſtinately holding out 
any longer againſt the powers that were. Ihe firſt thing he 
did, after his ſettlement in Oxford, was to bring the aſtro- 
nomy- lectures, which had long been negleQed and diſuſed, 
into repute again; and for this purpoſe he read them very 
conſtantly, - never miſſing one reading: day all the while he held 
the lefture, vn oval, 601 0144 ß ot, Ts 
About this. time, Dr. Brownrig,. the ejected biſhop of 
Exeter, came and lived retired at Sunning in Berkſhire; 
where Mr. Ward, who was his chaplain, uſed often to. wait 
upon him. In one of theſe viſits, the biſhop conſerred on 
him the precentorſhip of the church of Exeter; and told him, 
that, though it might then ſeem a gift and no gift, yet that upom 
the king's reſtoration, of which the biſhop was confident, it 
would be of ſome emolument to him: He paid the biſtiop's ſe- 
cretary the full fees, as if he were immediately to take poſſeſſion, 
though this happened in the very height of their deſpair; and 
Ward's: acquaintance. rallied him upon it, telling him that 
they would not give him half a crown for his precentorſhip- 
But the profeſſor knew what he did: he knew that, let things 
take what turn they would, he was now ſaſe; and that, 
if the king ever returned, it would be a fine thing for: him. 
It was fo; it brought a good ſum into his pocket; and, what _ 
is more, laid the foundation of his future riches and pre- 
ferment. Ee SH. e ee ee 03 RATEMOTT 
In 164, both the Savilian profeſſors did their exerciſe 
in order to proceed doctors in divinity; and, when they were 
to be preſented, Wallis claimed precedency. This occaſioned 
a diſpute; which being decided in favout of Ward. who was 
really the ſenior, Wallis went out grand compounder, and ſo 


$&+ 


obtained the precedency. In 1657, he: was elected principal 


of Jeſus- college by the direction of Dr. Manſell, h had 


been ejected from that headſhip many years before; hut 


Cromwell put in one Francis: Howell. In 1659, he was 


. ON WARD. 


cholen prefident of Trinity- college; but was „ chliged, 12 the 
Reſtoration, to refign- that place. He was made amends, 


however, by being preſented in 1660 to the rectory of 


St. Lawrence-Jewry : for, though he was not diftinguithed by 
dis ſufferings during the exile of the royal family, yet he 
was know to be ſo averſe: to the meaſures of the late times, 
and to be ſo well affected to the royal cauſe, as to be favour- 
ably looked on at the Reſtoration. He was inſtalled alſo, in 
1660, in the precentorſnip of the church of Exeter. In 1661, 
he became fellow of the royal ſociety, and dean of Exeter; 
and the following year was advanced to the biſſiopric of that 
church. Dr. Pope tells us, he was promoted to that ſee, 
without knowing any thing of it, by tlie intereſt of the duke 
of Albemarle, Sir Hugh Pollard, and other gentlemen, whom 
he had obliged during his refidence at Exeter: and Wood ob- 
ſerves, that he was advanced by the endeavours: of +a conſi- 
derable party of the gentry of Devonſhire, who were of the 
nduſe of Commons; though he had poiſonedithe compliment 
before, by ſaying, that he had, ſhortly: after his ſettlement 
among them, wound himſelf into their favour oy 1 oth 
Enguage and behaviour. 8 5 
In 1667, he was e dee the ſee of Saliſbury ; ; ; andy in 
1671, was made chancellor of the order of the garter. He 
vas the firſt Proteſtant bi ſnop that ever was ſo: and he pro 
cured that honour to be annexed to the ſee! of Saliſbury, after 
it had been holden by laymen above a hundred and fifty years. 
His firſt care, after his advancement to Saliſbury,” was to 
repair and beautify his cathedral and palace; and then to ſup- 
preſs the Nonconformiſts and their conventicles in his dioceſe. 
This ſo angered their party, that, in the year 1669, they 
forged a petition againſt him, under the hands of ſome chief 
clothiers; pretending, that they were perſecuted, and their 
trade ruined: but it was made appear at the council- table 
that this petition was a notorious libel, and that none of thoſe, 
there mentioned to be perſecuted and nnd; | was fo much : as 
ſummoned into the eccleſiaſtical court. 

Biſhop Ward was one of thoſe r pes hi We have 
the misfortune to outlive their ſenſes. He dated his indiſpo- 
_ fition of health from a- fever in 1660, of which he was not 

well cured; and. tlie morning he was conſecrated biſſop of 
Exeter in 1663, he was ſo ill, that he did not imagine he 
ſhould! outlive the ſolemnity. Aſter he was biſhop-of Saliſbury 
he was ſcized with a dangerous ſeorbutical atrophy arid looſe- 
neſs: bot this was removed by ridinggexerciſe. Nevertheleſs, 
in courſe of time, melancholy and ſoſt of memory gradualy 
came upon him; which, joined with ſome bene e he had 
with Dr. Pierce, the dean of his church, who purſued him 
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of Sir Iſaac he was ellew of the 
and, in 1752, one of its vice-prefidents, in which o 
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with great vinilence and malice;. did at length” totally deprive 
him'of all ſenſe. Sn ann 7 TILT I .DOGE Ch 


excellent in their day; but are not now neceſſary” to be men- 
tioned, their uſe having been ſuperſeded by more perfect pro- 
ductions, built upon later diſcoveries and the Newtonian phi- 
toſophy.” He publiſhed alſo A philoſophical eſſay towards 
an eviction of the being and attributes of God, the immortality 
of the ſouls of men, and. the truth and authority of ſcripture, 
1662; and Exercitatio epiſtoliea in Thome Hobbit philo= 
ſophiam, ad D. Joannem F 846. All 
his other works were publiſhed” in the three foregoing! years, 
excepting about ten ſermons; printed at different times. He 


kept a correſpondenee with Bullialdus and Hevehius. 
WARD (Jonx, EL. D.) was born in London about 1679 
his father was a diſſenting miniſter. In tlie eatly part of his 


life be was clerk in the navy-office;! but, at his ſeifate Deuts: 
he proſecuted his ſtudies by the aſſiſt ance of one Dr. K er, a 
Scotſman, who kept an academy. In 1710, he reſigned his 
employment in tlie navy - offloe; became a tutor to à certain 
number of the children of his friends; and for this purpoſe 


opened & ſchool in Tenter- Alley in Moorfields,' which he kept 


ſociety of gentlemen, who entertained each other with dif- 
coourſes on the civil lay; and the fociety was exiſting till 1742. 


In 1720, Mr, Ward was become 16 einment for his learning 


and knowledge of /antiquity, that he was choſen ptofeſſor of 


rhetoric in Greſham- College. In 1723, during the preſideney 
* r 1 ; —T n S LEN 
lewton, he was ele ged fellow of the reg af ſbeiety; 
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continued till his dest.. 
© The doctor, among other works, alf of them fearned, but 
ſome not very intereſting, was aſſiſtagt to "Mr. Ainſworth'iti 
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his account of Kemp's Collection of Antiquities,” publiffied 
min 1720. In 1727, he wrote a Latin anſwer to Dr. Middleton's 

Latin diſſertation, concerning the eſtimation in which phy- 
ficians were holden among the old Romans; in order to ſhew 
that the profeſſion was not ſo flaviſh and ignoble as Middleton 
alleged. Middleton replicd, and Ward rejoined, He affiſted 
Buckley in his edition of Thvanvs,” and tranſlated into 
Latin afterwards three letters addreſſed to Dr. Mead concerning 


that edition, which were afterwards prefixed to it. In 1732. 
de gave 2 very accurate edition of Lily's Grammar, and 


| inſerted in the Preface a curious hiſtory of that Grammar. 
He aſſiſted Horſley in his Britannia Romana; and Ainſworth 


in his © Latin Dictionary.“ In 1740, he publiſhed his Lives 


of the profeſſors of Greſham- College, which, favs Dr. Birch, 
* 35 a_confiderable addition to the biſtory of learning in our 
country. In 1751, he was. honoured with the title of doctor 
of laws by the univerſity. of Edinburgh, probably on account 
of a Latin letter he wrote to its principal, Dr. M iſhart, the 
editor of Florentius. Voluſenus, or Wilſon, De Animi 
Tranquillitate. This Voluſenus was a poet of conſiderable 
merit. In 1753, he was elected one of the truſtees of th 
Britiſh Muſeum. In 1754, he gave an accurate edition of 


the © Weſtminſter Greek Grammar,” compiled by Camden 


while Maſter of that ſchool. He died at Greſham College, 
Oct. 27, 1758, in his 8oth year. The year after his death 
were. publiſhed, ready prepared by him, A Syſtem of 
Oratoxy,” delivered in lectures at Greſham, in two vols: Bvo; 
and, in 1761, © Diſſertations upon ſeveral paſſages of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” 8vo. - Many papers written by him are to 
be found in the © Philoſophical TranſaQions ;'* and ſeveral 
particulars of him may be ſeen in the. Anecdotes of Bowyer.” 
WARE (Sir James), a celebrated antiquary and hiſtorian 
of Ireland, was the fon of Sir James Ware, ſome time ſecretary 
to two of the lord deputies of Ireland, and afterwards auditor- 
general of that kingdom. He was born at Dublin in 1604, 
and educated with the greateſt care. At ſixteen he was admitted 
a ſtudent in Trinity-College, Dublin: where be made a very 
uncommon proficiency, and took the degrees in arts. In 1629, 
or thereabouts, he was knighted ; and, in 1632, he became, 
upon the death of his father, auditor-general of Ireland: not- 
withſtanding which place of trouble 'as well as profit, and the 


incumbrances of marriage, he wrote and publiſhed ſeveral books. 
In 1639. he was made one of the privy council: in Ireland: 
and, when the rebellion broke out there, : ſuffered much in his 
eſtate. In 1644, the marquis of Ormond, lord lieutenant of, 
the kingdom, ſent him with two lords to Charles I, who was 


then at Oxford, about affairs of importance: which being 


concluded to their minds, abey returhed ; but in their return 
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were taken on the ſeas by a rliament-ſhip; and all committed 


priſoners to the Tower of London, where they were detained 
eleven months. Afterwards Sir James returned to Dublin, 
continued there for ſome time, and was one of the hoſtages 
for the delivery of that city to colonel: Michael Jones, for the 
uſe of the parliament of England: but Jones, thinking it not 
convenient, on account of his great attachment to the king, 
that he ſhould remain there, commanded him to depart. By 
virtue of his paſs, he travelled into France; where he con- 
tinued a year and a half, moſtly at Caen, ſometimes at Paris. 
In 1651, he left that country, went into England; and, 
ſettling in London, compoſed ſeveral works. Upon the 
reſtoration of Charles II, he paſſed over to Ireland; and was 
reſtored to his places of auditor- general and privy counſellor. 
He died at Dublin Dec. 1, 1666. TE) 
His works, which are, pretty numerous, relate chiefly. to 
the hiſtory and antiquities of Ireland. _ _ „ 
Sir James had a choice collection of antient manuſcripts, 
relating 1 to Iriſh affairs; a catalogue of which was 
printed at Dublin in 1648, 410. All or moſt of theſe came 
into the hands of Henry earl of Clarendon, when he was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1686; who brought them to England 
ſoon after, and depoſited them with Dr. Thomas Teniſon, 
then vicar of St. Martin's in the fields, afterwards archbiſhop 
VS, ] ⁰-uV!!AA.! ] ˙˙ꝛ˙ m ¼ d ½ , ͤ OT 
WARGENTIN (PETER), knight of the order of the 
Polar Star, ſecretary to the Royal Academy of ſciences at 
Stockholm, F. R. S. one of the eight foreign members of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the academics 
of St. Peterſburg, Upſal, Gottingen, Copenhagen, and 
Drontheim, was born Sept. 22, 1717, and became ſecretarx 
to the Stockholm academy in 1749. Iu this country he 'is 
probably moſt known from his tables for computing the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, which are annexed to the Nau- 
tical Almanacs of 1779. We know not that he has publiſhed _ 
any ſeparate work; but in the“ Tranſactions of the Stack 
holm Academy are 52 memoirs by him, befides ſeveral in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and in the Acta So- 
cietatis Upſalienſis. He died at the Obſervatory at Stock- 
holm, Weg ꝗ. . A Hades” 
WARHAM (Wi1LLIAM), archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
chancellor of England, was deſcended of a good family in 
Hampſhire, and born at Okely in that county. He was firſt 
educated in Wincheſter-ſchool, and afterwards removed to 
Ney College, Oxford; where he was admitted fellow in 
1475, and commenced doctor of laws. In 1488, he leſt 
e became an advocate in the court of arches, and 
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ſoon after prineipal or cliief moderator of the civil law ſclioof; 


men ſituated in St. Edward's pariſh in Oxford. Iti- 1492, be 


was ſent by Henry VII. wWitlr Sir Edward Poynings, on. an 
embaſſy to Philip duke of Burgundy, to perſuade him to 
deliver up Perkin Warbeck ; bot the ambaſſadors were affured 
by the dukc's council (himſelf being then in his minority), 
that no. manner of aſſiſtance ſhould be given unt coutt to 
Warbeck: and, in the management of this negotiation, 
Watham behaved ſo much to the king's ſatisfaction, that, 
the ſame year, he was collated chancellor of the cathedral of 
Wells, and, a few (months after,” appointed miſter of the 
rolls. But this was only à ſtep to greater honours; for, in 
1502, he was made keeper of the great ſeal of England; then, 


lord high chancellor; in 1503-4 tranflated - to that off 
Canterbury, in which he was inſtalled with great ſolem- 


nity, Edward duke ef Buckiogham officiating as ſteward on 
'that occaſion. He was likewile,! in 1506, elected chancellot 
of the univerſity of Oxford, to which be was always a firm 
During the reign of Henry VII. he was in the higheſt 


degree of favour with that prince; but, after the acceſſion 


of Henry VIII. Wolſey, who was then only almoner to 
the king, and dean of Lincoln, ingratiated himſelf in ſuch 
a manner with his majeſty, that he abſolutely ſupplanted 

the archbiſhop, who at laſt, in 1515, _ reſigned the great 
ſeal. which was then committed to Wofley. The havghtineſs 
of this new favourite, now advanced to the ſee of Fork, ſoon 
put our prelate to the utmoſt difficulties of: fupporting the 
dignity of his own ſtation ; for, as Wolſey ſeized'all occafions 
of mortifying him, he refuſed an eſtabliſhed mark of the ho- 


mage due to the arbiſhoprie of Canterbury from that of 


Vork, which was, that the croſs of the latter ſhould not be 
advanced in the ſame province, or in the ſame place, With the 
croſs of Canterbury. Vet Wolſey, in defiance of this antient 
cuſtom, had ordered his eroſs to be advanced and carried 
before himſelf, not only within the precincts of the afch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, but even in the preſence of the 
Arclibiſhop. © Upon which that primate expoſtblated with 
him coneerning the indignity which he apprehended done to 
himſelf; which put Wolſey upon projecting how he might 
for the future have a right to- do it without incurring any 
imputation of acting contrary to rule. And, though his 
being cardinal did not exempt him from that ſubmiffiom, on 
which the archbiſſiopric of Canterbury of fight inſiſted, 3 
he was ſenſible that, if he could once be inveſted witli th 

character of legate d latere, it would put dhe matter our'of 
„ 1 23493 647 1 ET Cs 5 ede pute, 
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anſwered,” Satis viatiei in cœlum, i. e. “ That was enough 
laſt till he got to Heaven.“ He leſt his theological books 
. All- Souls College, his: civil and canon law 
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5 * and even render him chat primate's ſuperior ; which. 


chorefors he ſolicited, and ſhortly after obtained. 

Under this commiſſion he ſet up a; new court, called chris 
legatinn 3 ; by means of which he drew all manner of juriſdic- 
tion throughout England into his own hands, and appointed 
officials, regiſters, &. in every dioceſe, Who took up all 
cauſes, and obliged the other officers, to whom the juriſ- 
diction really belonged, to ſit ſtill without regard or profit. 
He had, in particular, erected a court at Whitehall for — 
eee ; which; was thought a conſiderable ——_ 

„ the rights of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ia 
whoſe court it had Dow the conſtant uſage to prove wills and 


teſtaments. The primate, therefore, finding bis authority 


ſuperſeded in ſo enormous a degree, wrote two leiters, by 
way of remonſtrance, to the cardinal, concerning the injuries 
done to himſelf; in one of which he repreſents, that ſuch a 
courſe of proceedings would in effect reduce him to the mere 
ſhadow of aw archhiſhop. But finding no redreſs by this, 


or any other method of complaint to the cardinal, he at laſt 


thought himſelf obliged to lay the ſtate of ihe caſe before the 
king, who directed him, in his name, to go to the cardinal; 
and, if he had done any thing amiſs, to admoniſn him 
of it. This admonition only tended to irritate the car- 
dinal againft him; and had in other reſpects ſo little effect, 


that the king himſelf afterwards found it neceſſary to diſ- 
courſe with his chief miniſter upon the ſubjeQ, after ſuch a 


manner as made a beiter and more laſting 4wprricn ypon 
him 753 
The rebbiſbop- fat in che ſee of Canterbury 28 years, and 


died at St. Stephen's near that city, in the houſe of William 


Warham, his kinſman, and archdeacon of Canterbury, '" 
1532. He was interred, without any pomp, in his cathe- 


_ dral, in a little chapel built by himſelf for. the place of his 


burial, on the north of Becket's tomb, where a monument 
was erected for him, which was defaced: in the civil wars. 


He laid out to the value of 300ol. in repairing and beautifyin 

the houſes belonging to his ſee. It — from a —5 . 
Eraſmus to Sir Thomas More, that though he had paſſed 
through the higheſt poſts in church and ſtate, he had fol little 
regarded his own private advantage, that he left no more 


8 was. ſufficient to pay his debts and funeral charges. And 

it is ſaid, that; when be was near bis death, he called upon 
his ſteward to know what money he had in his hands; wlio 
telling him “ that he bad but thirty pounds, he chearfully | 
to 


books 
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books to New College, and all his books of church-muſic 
Wincbeſter- College gh ot enianats 
Eraſmus, Who was patronized by him, and with whom 
he held a corteſpondence by letters gives him an excellent 
character in his Eeclefiaſtes, five de ration#:concionandi ;” 
which, being written after the archbiſhop's death, cannot fall 
under the ſuſpicion of flattery. And indeed our prelate was 
undoubtediy a greſt canoniſt, an able ſtateſman, and a dex- 
trous courtier. Nor was he ſo entirely devoted tothe learn- 
ing of the ſchools as had been the general courſe: of ſtudies 
in that and the preceding ages, but ſet up and encouraged a 
more generous way of knowledge. Vet he was a ſevere per- 
ſecutor of thoſe whom he thought heretics; and inelined to 
believe idle and fanatical people, as for a time he did Elizabeth 
Barton, the pretended holy maid of Kent. 
WARNER (FERDINAND), LL. D. vicar of Roude, 
in Wiltſhire, Dec. 1730, aſterwards rector of St. Michael, 
Queenhithe, London, and of Barnes in Surrey, was a celebrated 
preacher, and author of, 1. A Sermon preached before the 
Lord Mayor, January 30, 1748.” 2. A Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor, on September 2, 1749 3. A 
Syſtem of Divinity and Morality, containing a Series of Diſ- 


courfes on the principal and moſt important Points of natural 


and revealed Religion; compiled from the Works of the 


moſt eminent Divines of the Church of England, 1750, 
5 vo!s. 12mo. This was reprinted in 4 vols. 8vo; 1756. 


4. A Scheme for a Fund for the better Maintenance of the 
Widows and Children of the Clergy,” 1753. 8vo. F. An 
Illuſtration of the Book of Common Prayer and Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church of England, &c. 1754.“ folio. In this year he 


took the degree of LL: D. 6. Bolingbroke, or a Dialogue 


on the Origin and Authority of Revelation, 1755,” vo. 
* « A free and neceſſary Enquiry whether: the Church of 

England in her Liturgy, and many of her learned Divines 
in their Writings, have not, by fome. unwary Expreſſions 
relating to Tranſubſtantiation and the real Preſence, given ſo 
great an Advantage to Papiſts and Deiſts as may prove fatal 
to true Religion, unleſs ſome Remedy be ſpeedily ſupplied; 
with Remarks on the Power of Prieſtiy Abſolution, 1755, 

8 vo 8. In 17506, he publiſhed the firſt volume of his Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory to the eighteenth Century, folio; the 
ſecond volume in 1757. 9. Memoirs of the Life of Sir 


Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England in the 


Robert Henley, afterwards Lord Chancellor Northington, 
who is complimented for the favours he had conferred on him 
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which was given him in 1758, and with which he held Queen= 


hithe and Trinity the Leſs. 10. 4 Remarks-on. the: Hiſtory 
of Fingal and other Poems of Offtan, tranſlated by Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, in a! Leiter to the Right Hon. the Lord Low 
(Lyttekon), 1762, 8 vo. 11. The Hiſtory of Ireland, 


$ . 


vol. I. 1703.“ 4to- He publiſhed nb more of this, being 


diſcouraged by a diſappointment in his expectations of | ſome 


Parliamentary aſfiſtance:'- 12; A Letter to the Fellows of 
Sion -College, and to all the Clergy within the bills af Motta» 


lity and in the County of Middletex, humbly propoſing their 


forming themſelves into a Society for the Maintenance of the 


Widows and Orphans of ſuch Clergymen. To which is 
added; a ſłetch of ſome Rules and Orders ſuitahle to that 
purpoſe, 1765, 8vo. ' 13. The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


and Civil War in Ireland. 1767,“ 410. For collecting ma- 
terials for his Hiſtory of Ireland,“ he went over to that 
kingdom about 1761. 14. A full and plain Account af 


the Gout, whence: will be clearly ſeen the folly. or the 


baſeneſs of all Pretenders to the cure of it, in Which every 
thing material by the beſt writers on that ſubje& | is taken 


inſtructions for its rellef, which the author's experience in 


the gout above thirty years hath induced him to impart. He. 
died in his 65th year, Oct. 3, 1768. horas: ox 


- 


WARTON- (Tromas), well known to the publie us 
poet laureat and the / hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry, was born 


in the year 1728. His father, Thomas Warton, B. D, was 


fellow of Magdalen-college, Oxford, poetry - profeſſor from 
the year 1718 to 17a8, and Vicar of Baſingſtoke in Hamp- 
ſhire and Cobham in Surrey. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Joſeph Richardſon, rector of Dunfold in 
Surrey, by whom he had three children; Joſeph, lately re- 
tired from the ſuperintendance of Wincheſter-ichool, well 


known for-the/clegance-of his taſte, and his philological re- 
ſearches; Thomas, the ſubje& of the preſent article; and ons 
daughter; whoſe'name is Jane. After his death, a volume 7 
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Mr. Godeings 26 HEE myo bis ond record i in the ee 
regiſter- book. a 5. of orig Ul 
He began his eee carcer at an early age. In 1745. he 


publiſhed five paſtoral eclogues, in which ate beautifully de- 


feribed the miſeries of war to which the ſhepherds of Ger- 
many were expaſed. Not long after, in the year 1748, he 
had full ſcope afforded for the exertion of his genius. It is 
well known, that Jacobite principles were ſuſpected to pre- 
vail in the univerſity of Oxford about the time of the Re- 
bellion in the year 1745. Soon after its ſuppreſſion, the 
drunkenneſs and folly of ſome young men gave offence to the 
court, in confequence of which a proſecution was inſtituted in 
the court of King's Bench, and à ſtigma was fixed on the 
vice- chancellor and fome other heads of colleges in Ox ford 
Whilſt this affair was the general ſubject of converſation, 
Mr. Maſon publiſhed: his. “ Iſis, àn elegy, in which he 


adverts to the above - mentioned circumſtances.: In anſwer to 


this poem, Mr. Warton, | encouraged by Dr. Huddesford, 
the preſident: of: his college, publiſhed, in 140% The Tri- 


umph of Ifis,” which-excelled more in manly expoſtulation - 


and : dignity. than the poem that produced it did in neat- 
neſs and elegance. With great poetical warmth, and a Judi- 
cious ſelection of circumſtances, he characteriſes the eminent 
men who had been educated in Oxford, and draws a ſtriking 
and animated portrait of Dr. King, the celebrated public 
orator of that time. The whole poem ſhews the early ma- 
turity of his genius, and is finiſhed with happy diligence. 
In the year 1751, he ſucceeded to a fellowſhip of bis 
college, and was thus placed in a ſituation eaſy and indepen- 
dent, and particularly congenial with his habits of retirement 
and ſtudy. In 1753, appeared his obſervations on The 
Faery Queen of Spencer, in 8vo, a work which he 2orreQted, 
| enlavged, and republiflied, in two volumes crown octavo, in 
the year 1762. He' ſent a copy of the firſt edition io 
Dr. abs, who, in a letter to him upon the ſuhject, ex- 
preſſed: this handſome. compliment: I now. pay you a very 
honeſt acknowledgement for the advancement af the litera- 
ture of our native country: you have ſhewn to all, Who ſhall. 
thereafter attempt the ſtudy of antient authors, the Way ꝛ0 
urceſs, by directing them to che peruſal of the hooks mew 
wheſe authors had read hind to 1 nies 6 xd 2007 
£-Ta- 1954," Dr. 2Jahnfon:: viſued Oxford. for. the fiſt ge 
after he, had quitted-:xefidencs mere. Much of his time 
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was fpent with Mr. Warton; and there appeared to have been 
a conſiderable degree of confidential intercburſe betten then 
upon literary ſubjects, and particularly on their own Works. 
A pleaſing account of this vifit was communicated by Mr. 
Warton to Mr. Boſwell, who has inſerted it in his life of the! 
Doctor [A]. Lf TE 50S 555 TEL 4 5 . 15 n 16 175% 5 32 
In 175%, Mr. Warton exerted himſelf to procufe for his 
friend the degree of maſter of arts by diploma from the uni 
verſity! of Oxford: an honour which Johaſon eſteemed of 
great impoftance to grace the title page of his dictionary 
which he: was about to publiſh. In 17567 Mr. Wärton was? 
elected profeſſor of poetry. which office he held fer the uſual 
term ot ten years. His lectures were remarkable for elegance 
of dict ion and juſtneſs of obſervation. One of them, on the- 
ſubject of paſtoral poetry,: was afterwards prefixed to his edi- 
tion of Theocrifus. In 1758, he contributed to affiſt Dr. 
Johnſon in the ſubſeription to his edition of Sfkeſpeate, and 
furniſhed him with fome valuable notes. Ilie Doctor re. 
marks, in a letter to him, when ſoliciting His farther aid, 
It will be reputable to my work, and ſuitable to ybur pro- 
feſſorſtip, to have ſomething of yours in my fiotes““ Of 
ſ]ohnſoa, conſidered as a Lexicographer, a philoſopher, and 
. an eſſayiſt; Watton thought highly; but was füt from enter! 
5 taining an exaked opinion of him as a man of taſte or W 
, claſſical fecholar. / s CCC T4169, . rere 
From the Clarendon preſs, in the year 1766, /hepubliſhet 
« Anthologie Gt#cxy a Conſtantino Cephalâ conditæ; Libr# 
$ tres,” ing vols. 12 mo. He coneludes the learned and claſſicał 
- preface to this work; which: is replete with accurate;remarks 
t on the Greek epigrata,” in the following words,” which mars 
- this publication tor his dw] n: Vereor ut hactonus in plexes 
„ endis florum corollis/| otium nimis longum perttaxerim“ 
n Prox imò ſequetur, cui-mgno omnes operas & ves intende 
0 Theoeritus. Interea quaſi promulfidem convivii Lecteribus 
[- meis elegantias haſce vetuſtatis evuditas propine??y 159 309, 2, 
y In the-yeat 1570, the-conferred a fimilar hongur” upon th 
a academical,profs; by his'edition-of / T heocritugj in 2 vols” 8 
8 He undertook this work by the advice of 'Judgo/Blackſioney 
0 then Fellow of All-Souls eollege, and an ardent promoter ef, 
11 every publication 'that was- Hkely to do credit to cha ©hterdon 
5 preſs. Phis olaborate publication reflects no fall credit m 
ne the learnin diligence. and taſte, of the Editer r- OL GH 
ve In 1744, he was elected a felow of the Antiquarian focjetyy / 
and was preſented by the carliof Lichfield to the ſmall” living 
by” of Kiddington in Oxfordihire, which he held till his dene 
at £74] iti F970 4 VV 11 O A 
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ningement of his materials,. But p 
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| He ſikewiſe in this year-publiſhed- an improved account of 
The Life of Sit Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity-college 
Oxford. In compoſing, theſe memoirs, he beſtowed much 
labour end reſearch, and ſhewed eee "3mm in the ar- 
oy, in his ardour to 
pay a debt of gratitude, he has not ſufficiently conſidered what 
was due to his own fame. The fame ſtrength ef deſcription 
and vigour of remark would have better ſuited the life of 
fome eminently-diſtinguiſhed character, and extended the re- 
putation of the author as a biographer beyond the circle of 
thoſe academical readers who are influenced by the ſame 
- feelings of veneration, reſpe&, and gratitude, which prompted 
Mr. Warton to compoſe this work. The preface contains 
ſome excellent remarks on. biographical writing. 
Ihe plan for a hiſtory of Engliſh poetry was laid by Pope, 
enlarged by Gray: but to bring an original plan nearly to a 
completion was reſerved for the perſeverance of Warton. In 
1774 appeared his firſt volume; in 1978, the ſecond and 
third; which brings the narrative down to the commence- 
ment of the reign of Elizabeth in 1581. This work diſplays 
the maſt fingular combination of extraordinary talents and | 
- attainmeats. It unites the oy and minute reſearches of the : 
antiquary with the elegance of the claffical ſcholar and the 
ſkill of the practiſed writer. The ſtyle is vigorous and ; 
manly ; the obſervations acute and juſt; and the views of the 
ſubject extenſive- and accurate: "+a the copious ſtores of | 
materials, which it derives from his intimate acquaintance 4 
with antient poets, cauſe it to loſe much of its hold upon } 
the attention of the reader. The extracts from metrical * 
romances and legendary rules are long and tireſome, cloathed 
2s they are in obſolete terms, and compoſed in unconth num- 
bers. But, wherever there is ſcope for critical obſervation, 
- the genius of Warton ſhines forth, and enlivens the proſpect 
of rude antiquity. He ſcatters many a flower over the deſarts 
of our early literature; he delineates the character of every 
poet and every period with acute and appropriate obſervation; 
although be has been charged with ſome trifling miſtakes, 
yet it cannot be denied that he has ſhewn . — 
qualified for the execution of the work 
In 1777, be collected his poems into an oftavo volume, 
esntaining miſcellaneous pieces, odes, and ſonnets. This 
8 may be conſidered in ſome meafure original ; there 
being only ſeven pieces that had before appeared, and near 
rg res that number, which were then printed for the 
In vindication of the opinion he had given in his ſecond 
volume of The Hiſtory of Poetry,“ relative to the inge- 
825 . C _ * Mous 
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particular occaſion on which they were written, and have 


| Milton's ſmaller poems. A quarto edition 
1790, with corrections and additions. The great object of 
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xfous attempt of Chatterton to impoſe vpon che public, he 


produced, in 1782, „ An Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Poems attributed to Rowley. In this excellent pam- 
phlet the principles of true critieiſm are laid down, an appeal 


' 38 properly made to the internal evidence of the poems; and 


upon theſe grounds it is proved, in the moſt fſativfaftory 
manner, that they could not have been written by a monk of 
the fourteenth century. | + # 


The year 1785 brought him thoſe ditin@ions which were 


no leſs honourable to thoſe who conferred than to him who 
received them. He was appointed poet-laureat on the death 
of Whitehead, and elected Camden profeſſor of antient 
hiſtory on the refignation of Dr. Scott. His inauaguration- 
lecture was delivered in a clear and impreſſive manner from 
the profeſſorial · chair. It contained excellent obſervations on 
the Latin hiftorians, and was written in a ſtrong, perſpicuous, 


and claſſical Kyle. In his odes, the W erf and brilliancy f 


his fancy were not proſtituted to an inſipid train of courtly 


compliments: each preſents an elegant ſpecimen of deſcriptive 


poetry, and as all of them have only a ſlight relation to the 


always a view to ſome particular and intereſting ſubject, they 

will be peruſed with pleaſure as long as this ſpecies of com- 

poſition is admired. _ 4 „ 3 
He made occafional journeys to London to attend the lite- 


rary club. of which he was ſome years a member; and to 


viſit his friends, particularly Sir Joſhua Reyaolds. At his 
houſe he was ſure to meet perſons remarkable for faſhion, 


ele nce, and tafte, © 


is laſt publication, except his official odes, conſiſted of 


peared in 


theſe notes is to explain the alluſions: of Milton, to trace hie 
imitations, and to illuſtrate his beauties. 
Until he reached his fixty-ſecond year, he continued to 
enjoy vigorous and uninterrupted health. On being ſeized 
with the gout, he went to Bath, and flattered himſelf, on hie 


return to college, that he was in a fair way of recovery. But | 
the change that had taken place in his conſtitution was viſible 


to his friends. On Thurſday, May 20, 1790, he paſſed the 
evening in the common room, and was for ſome time more 

chearful than uſual. Between ten and eleven o'clock he was 
ftruck with the palſy, and continued inſenfible till his death, 
which happened the next day at two o clock. On the 27th, 
his remains were interred in the college-chapel with the moſt 
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flat ſtoner which is placed curries) grave contyins- war an 


enumeration of his preferments CA], , 
duch was the general conduct and behaviour: os Mr. War. 


ton as to render him truly amiable and reſpectable. By his 
mir he was beloved for his open and eaſy manners; and 
tho members of the univerſity at large he was reſpected 

r his conſtant refidence, ſtrong attachment to Alma Mater, 
is ſtudious purſuits, and high literary character. In all par- 
ties; where the company accorded with his inclination, his 
Fon verſation was eaſy. and gay, enlivened with humour, en- 


riched with anecdote,” and pointed with wit. Among his pe- 


wuliarities it may be mentioned that he was fond of all mili- 


tary fights. He was averſe to ſtrangers, particularly to thoſe 


of a literary turn; and yet he took a great pleaſure in encou- 
raging the ene of riſing genius, and aſſiſting the ftudious 
with his advice; as many of the young men of his college, 
Who ſhared his affability and honoured his talents, could 
teſtify, He was bred in the ſchool of punſters; and made 
as many good ones as Barton and Leigh, the celebrated word- 


unters of his day. Under the maſk: of indolence, no man 


was more buſy; his mind was ever on the wing in ſearch of 
ſome, literary prey. Although, at the accuſtomed hours of 


Oxford ſtudy, he was often ſeen ſauntering about, and con- 


| _—=_ ing with any friend he chanced to meet; yet, when others 
were waſting their mornings in ſleep, he was indulging his 
meditations in his favourite walks, and courting the Muſes. 
TIs ſnuation in Oxford was perfectly congenial witli his dif- 
pPoſition, whether he indulged his ſallies of pleaſantry in the 
common room, retired to his own ſtudy, or to the Bodleian 
„ Pdfary;; fauntered on the banks of his favourite Cherwell, or 
ſurveyed: with the enthuſiaſtic eye of taſte, the antient- gate- 


way: f 90h e —_ other ROE off Gothic 


architect ure. 

His quick diſcernment a profound Jha ts, operating 
upon rich and various ſtores of learning, collected both from 

claſſical and old Engliſh writers, well qualified him for the 

office of a critit. His idea akilifontive wf einig perſectly 

Juſt: he did not give way to refſinementg of fancy, like War- 
purton; nor did na reſer every fentimentto olafſalſougces; like 
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heauties. of 1 and Spenſer, by the aid of anten, yhoſe 


- works. were popular at the time they wrote. Tao. | 


In his. poems he often introduces old words, Ain throw 


a a dark. veil over the beauty and grandeur. of his ideas. Vet 
this phraſeglogy is ſometimes, happily adapted to his ſubjects. 


His imitations of Milton and Spenſer are frequently! to: be 

traced. But ſo far was he from being a ſeryile copy iſt of a 

of his predeceſſors, that his deſcriptions of all rural bie 

appear evidently to have been drawn from an attentive obſer- 

vance of nature. His imagery is very diſtinct. and correct 

always rich and ſelect, and very frequently novel. His 

poems are always deſcriptive; there is no one that males 
any approaches to the pathetic. Not a ſingle poem, not even 

a ſonnet, is inſpired by the power of that tender paſſion 

which bards are the firſt. to feel and to celebrate. Like Cola 


ins and Gray, Warten has ee MY a Grecian ite, but 


never touched at Paphos. 11813 
In examining the works of our. pots, it wonld. oor. be. an 8 


eaſy taſk to find three of their compoſitions which ſurpaſs 


6 The Progreſs of Diſcontent, as a picture of real life 3 
The Suicide,” for energy of deſeription; or The Ode 
on the King's going to Cheltenham,” va elegans verfification 
and beautiful and original! imagery 1 0 000 

His Latin poetry is of the fi "order. | It dice . 
beauty of ideas, and a very maſterly command of claſſical 
phraſeolo y. The „Mons Catharine,” and the Deſcrip- 
tion of rinity- college chapel,. may be ranked with the beſſ 
Latin verſes of Jortin and Milton; and ſome of the poems 
in the collection of . Inſcriptions, particularly. the“ Epitaph 
on Suſanna,” and the Verſes. written in a Garden at Win. 
cheſter, are very happy imitations of the beautiful. wen 
of the Greek epigram. zit 5 

The, © Hiſtory, of Engliſh Poetry? is A ibe- mage groved. 
on which Warton builds his fame. itn the.work pe complex 
from the materials, which are ſaid to be; now preparing for the 
preſs by his learned and ingenious brothex, it Will be a very 
great acquiſition to the ſtock of our national. literature, . and 
will convey the reputation. of its Laibe es en e 
rations. Id ine An 13 £347 Jan i! n 

The 0 ing 1; a lik ok Vir. W. ton's Works: 2 Kon cc Five 
Patloral Eclogues, 400, 47% Reprinted in, Pearch's Col-⸗ 
lection of poems. an 6; The, Pleaſures. of \ Melancholy, * 
written in 1745 7 Cole e in | Oey 8 Collection, 2 
14 in, th llection ! of Mr. Warton's poems. 
OY Progreſs. gf "Pi e written in 4 ed printed 
in the,. vente Ferefwadieal paper, 4 The Lriumph 
ere dein, 9 „ Newmarket, 2 Satice,”? 


folio, 
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Spyracuſii quæ ſuperſunt, cum Sehalije | beit, A 2 tom. 


2 1770. 16. Hiſtor þ img Engliſh Poetry, from the 


loſe of the 11th to the 


re. 4to, Vol. I. 1774 Vol. II. 178. Vol. NI ant, 


1 6 ap x Byo, 


77. 18. Specimen of a; Hiſtory of 
1 1783. 12 Fro 1 


% An Enquiry intg the uthen- 


: 8 of 8 Poems augen to Thomas Rowley,“ Bvo, : 


1782. 20. Verſes on Sir ]. eynolds 8 painted Window i in 
New-College Chapel, 4to, “ 1 21. U Poems on ſeveral 
Occaſions, by John Milton, N. Notes critical and expla- 
natory,” 8vo, 1785. . 

- WARWICK (Sir Pare): W. hs birth a. entleman, de- 
e from the Warwicks or Warthw ykes 65 
Cumberland, and bearing the ſame arms: Yr Vert, 3 Lions ram- 
pant argent. „ His grandfather, Thomas Warwick, i is (in the 
viſitation of Kent, by Sir Edward Byſche, in 1667) _ 5 
Hereford, but whom he married is not mentioned. 

father, Thomas Warwick, was very eminent for his fin in 
dhe theory of muſic, having compoſed a ſong of 40 parts, for 
40 ſeveral perſons, each of them to have his part entire from 
the other. He was a commiſſioner for granting diſpenſations 
for converting arable land into paſture; and was ſome time 
. organiſt of ture and 5 Chapel Royal. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of John Somerville, 
of Somęrville Aſton le Warwick; by whom he liad iffue one 
Jon Philip, our author, and two daughters ; Arabella, married 
io Henry Clerke, Eſq. and fince married tg Chriſtopher Tur- 
nor, of the Middle Temple, Eſq. Barritter at Law, who at 
the Reſtoration was: Enighted, and made a baron of the Ex- 


che uer. 


Sir Philip Warwick was born in the ariſh af St, Mar- 
aret's, Weſtminſter, in the year 1608. He was educated at 
ton ſchool, and afterwards travelled into France, and was ſome 
fime at Geneva, Where he udied under the . 
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Strafford. a e afterwards of the conduct of Parliament, 


be went to the king at Oxford; and was for this deſertion (hy 
the houſe -4 1 8 


a vote of guſe Feb. 5. 1643) diſabled from ſitting -the 

Whilit at Oxford, he lodged in Univerfity-College, and his 
council wag much relied upon by the king. In 1643, he was 
ſent to the earl of Newcaſtle in the north; to perſuade him to 
march ſoutherly, which hg could not be prevailed to comply 
with, “ deſigning (as Sir Peter Warwick: perceived) to be the 
man who ſhould turn the ſcale, and to be à ſelf · ſubſiſting and 


diſtin army whereyer he was.” In 1646, he was one of the 


king's commiſſioners to treat with the parliament for the ſar- 
render of Oxford; and in the following year he attended the king 
to the Ile of Wight in the capacity of ſecretary ;\ and there 
defiring, with ſome others, a leave of abſence to look after their 
reſpectivę affairs, he took leave of the king and never ſaw him 


more. Beſides being 'engayed in theſe important commiffſions, 
he took up arms in the royal cauſe; one time ſerving under 
Turderpiile cho loft his life near Newark) at ander 


captain 
u wid was called the Tro of Show, confiſting of Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and their attendants, in all about 500 horſe, whoſe 
property taken together was reckoned at 100, 000l. per annum, 
and who (by his Majeſty's permiſſion, they being his guards), 


had the henqr of being engiged jn the ürlt charge at the battle 


of Edgebill. | 


He was bufily engaged in private conferences with the chief 
promoters of the Reſtoration ; but this he does not relate to 
creep into a little ſhare in bringing back the king,“ as he 
attributed that event to more than earthly wiſdom. In the firſt 
parliament" called by Charles II. be was returned  burgeſs for 
his native city of Weſtminſter, and about that time received _ 


the honor of knighthood, and was reſtored to his place of clerk 
of the Agner a 


office he acquitted himſelf with ſuch abilities and in ns 
did honor to them both, and in which poſt he continued till the 
ich the public ſuſtained 


2 


in his retirement from bufineſs is handſomely acknowledged in 
one of Sir William Temple's letters to our author{B}. © 
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Whientie returned from abroad, he became ſecretary to the lord 
| ſurer Juxon ; and a clerk of the Signet. He was diplomated 
hee of Lew at Oxford April 11th, 1638; and, in 2640, ws 
elected hurgeſs for Radnor in Wales, and was one of e 36 
who gaye 2 negative to the bill of attainder againſt the earl of 


: He was likewiſe employed by the virtuous 
earl of Southampton as ſecretary to the tr ury, in which 5 
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„ nes 
He tad; about the year. 1638, Dorothy, DOR P 


T Themed Hutton of Maſh; co. Vork, by whom be had an only 


ſon Philip. Towards the end of Charles I's reign be purchaſed th 
feat called Frognal, in the pariffi of. Cbiſelhurſt, in- 0 a — 
2 the year 1647. be; married to his. ſecond wife Dame 
dan, widow of Sir William Botteler, bart. Files: in the-battle 
a Cropedy-Bridge, and daughter of Sir Henty F anſhaw, of 

| More Park, a neat kinſwoman to General a 7 EFT 

Sir Peter Nan January 15, 1682, in the Jath 
Mer of his age. His only child, Philly (who g; ried Eli. 
zabeth; ſecond daughter and coheir of! ohn Lord meſkville, of 
Stavely le Derby, by whom he had no 72 (A)). died at N ew- 


market the 26th of March following, as he was returning poſt | 


from Sweden (where he, wes roy) to take his laſt bend 
of his father. „ . 

By will, proved r 85 * Sir Peter e left to 
the pariſh of- Chiſchurſt 100l. 70. be placed out-at intereſt for 
A renticing a boy in the: ſea-ſervice; 10 his native pari 

of St. Margaret Weſtminſter, the, like ſum for the ſame 
: mats; ; and, towards the building St. Paul's church, 100. 
by Charles/Comerll, ae Hinge) ſeal of his old makier, King 
N artes; es HTS «cs 
7 Smith, the nad a of Sir Peter Aaewick's 
„ Difcoutſe'of Government, ſays, „ That tlie author was a 
gentleman of ſincere piety, of ſtrict morals, of a great and 
maſt” underſtanding, and of a very ſolid. judgement; and that, 
Aſter bis retiring into the country, he addicted himſelf to 
reading! ſtudy, - and meditation; ang, being very - afiduous i in 
his contemplations, he wrote a great deal on various ſubjes, 
"his genius not · being confined. to any one particular ſtudy and 
learning.“ What we have, however, of his in print 157 «A 
Piſcoticſe of Government, as examined by realon. x 08017 
5 — law of the land, written in. 4678, and p hed by 
— Smith in 16941 with, a preface, which, be eing 
ng to the chen - adminiſtrationg was luffexed. to remain 
rel ſew copies. His principal work was, „Memoirs 
| _ the Reign of Kin Charles FE; with a Continuation to, the 
Neſtoration; adorned with a head of the author after Lily, 
engraved by White, and taken at à later period of his life 
tan that which appeared in the ““ Gendeman $ Magazine” 
fers Spt. 1790 The Memoirs were publiſhed in 8 1 * ; 
und to bie is not uhfreqvently added his D Diſcour! 
Governient,? before mentioned, I bis, Hiſtory, with ſeveral 
others of the time of Charles I. have this 1 iar 1 8 that 
DNN tA Ser 107 * 4 Aae tet. 


[I She was wid fourth wife f. P. «6 ont ang, x v. 1. 
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WATERLAND on 


the n e were botly actors and ſufferers in tho 
intereſting ſcenes which they deſcribe. Our author is juſtly 
allowed to be exceeded by none of them in candour Ca] and 
integrity. - There is likewiſe aſctihed to our author A 
Letter to Mr. Linthal, ſhewing that Peace is better than War,“ 


ſmall 8vo, of 10 pages, publiſhed anonymouſly, 1640 and in 


the Britiſh Muſeum ſome recommendatory, letters from him 
in favour of Mr. Collins the mathematician; which are 
publiſhed in Birch's. “ Hiſtory of the Royal Society ;” and- 
in the Life bf Collins, i in gs new edition of an; & an 


Britannica.“ 


We will cloſe this account widuiha ;ofwiod ion on a hand- 
card marble. hs en =p the OE; wh Ct. 40 


me 

2 971-71 een lies; _ 5 

ow expeRation' of a joyful refurteAion (V7? 

through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, 
the only mortal part of Sir Philip Warwick, unt. 
5 8 departed this life the 15th January . 
iin the 94th year of his age, | ; 
He wa an acceptable ſervant to king Charles * 

Ke in all his ext*emities; © 55 


and a faithful one to king Charles 11. a 


Here alſo; with his body, lies that of his dear wife Jaan Fanſhawy 


of Ware Park, a lady of fincere virtue and piety i 3 
"Aſt married to Sir William Boteler, Zart. 
With whom is interred the body of 


Philip Warwick, "Bly? the only ſon of the ſaid Sir Peter vnde. 


who died an envoy, 1682, 
5 rom the king of Great-Britain 
to the king of Sweden, 
naeißg ſerved both crowns 
with great honour | 
| "Room e 4.08 
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WAT ERL AND (Dr. Patra), dub cn nA. 


divine, was born at Waſely in Lincolnſhire, 1683; of which! 

place his father way're&or;”- He had his bool een * 

ws lh, and hig zendemical at Magdalen-college*in Cam 
bridge,” He was, firſt, ſcholar, and after watds fellow; bY | 


commencing tutor, became a great ornament and advantage 
to his odllege. In this capacity he drew up. a tract, under the 
title of.. Advice to a young Student; with'a Method of Study 

for the feſt font Years,” which has gone SO nop edi 
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tde rectory of Ellingham in Norfolk; and was ſoon after 


- appointed chaplain in ordinary to George I. In 1720, he 
| R the firſt courſe of lectures, founded by lady Moyer 


the defence of our Lord's divinity. He was preſented, in 


2721, by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, to the rectory 
of Saint Auſtin and St. Faith in London; and ſoon after 
promoted to the chancellorſhip of the church of York by Sir 
Er Williwn Dawes, In 1727, he was collated by his dio- 
ceſan to the archdeaconry of | Middleſex;; and his majeſty 
conferred on him a canonry in the church of Windſor. That 
chapter alſo preſented himi'to the vicarage of Twickenham; 
upon which he refigned the rectory of St Auſtin's, not bei 


willing to hold two benefices at once with the cure of ſouls. 


He died in 1740, and was. interred in the collegiate church 
at Windſor. He was the author of a great many pieces in 


Le theological way, eſpecially upon the Trinity; and is the 
moſt likely to have his memory preſerved by having à famous 


_ controverſy with Dr, Samuel Clarke upon that ſubject. 

| _ WATSON (Jobn), eldeſt ſon of Legh Watſon by Heſther 
Yates, of Swinton, in Lancaſhire, was born in Lyme-cum- 
Hanley, in the pariſh of Preſtbury, in Cheſhire, March 26, 
1724 ; and, having been brought up at the 'grammar-ſchools 
ot Eccles, Wigan, and Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire, he waz 
admitted a commoner in Brazen- Noſe college, Oxford, 


April 7, 1742. In Michaelmas-Term, 1745, he took the de- 


gree of B. A. June 27, 1740, he was elected a fellow of Bra- 
zen-Nofſe college, being choſen into a Cheſhire fellowfhip, 
as being a Preſtbury-pariſh man. On the title of his fellow- 
thip he was ordained a deacon at Cheſter by Biſhop Peploe, 
Dec. 21, 1746. After his year of probation, as fellow, was 
ended, and his. reſidence at Oxford no longer required, he 
left the college; and his firſt ' employment in the church was 
the curacy of Runcorn, in Cheſhire ; here he ſtayed only 
three months, and removed thence to Ardwic, -near 
Mancheſter, where he was an aſſiſtant curate at the chapel 
there, and private tutor to the three ſons of Samuel Birch, of 
Ardwic, eq. During has reſidence here, he was private! 
.ordained, a prieſt at above | 
May ry 1748, and took the degree of M. A. at Oxford, in 
_A®-Term, the ſame year. From Ardwjc he removed to 
Halifax, and was licenſed to the curacy there, Oct. 27, 1750, 
by Dr. Matthew Hutton, Archbiſhop of Vork. June 1, 
1752, he married Suſanna, daughter and heireſs of the late 
Rev. Mr. Allon, vicar of - Sandbach, in Cheſhire, vacating 
thereby his fellowſhip. at Oxford. Sept. 3, 1764, be was 
licenſed by the above Dr. Hutton, on the prejentati 
K | 


heſter, by the above Biſhop Peploe, 


of 
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Legh., ELD. vicar of Halifax, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Ripponden, in the pariſh of Halifax. Here he rebuilr 
the curate's houſe, at his own expence, laying out above 
400l. upon the ſame, which was more than à fourth part of 
the whole fam he there received; notwithſtanding which, his 
unworthy: ſucceſſor threatened him with a proſecution in the 
Spiritual Court, if he did not allow him ten pounds for dila- 
pidations, which, for the ſake of peace, he complied with. 
Feb. 17, 1759; he was elected F. S. A. July 11, 1561, he 


vas married at Ealand, in Halifax pariſh, to Anne, daughter 


of Mr. James Jaques, of Leeds, merchant. Auguſt 17, 1966, 
he was inducted to the rectory of Meningſby, Lincolnſhire, 
which he reſigned in 1769, on being promoted to the rectory 
of Stockport, in Cheſhire, worth about 1go:k a year. . His 
preſentation to this, by Sir George Warren, bore date 
July 30, ages euro he was inducted thereto Auguſt the 2d 
following. April 11, 1770, he was appointed one of the 
domeſtic chaplains to the Right Hon. the ear] of Dyſart. 
April 24, 1770, having received his dedimus for acting as 4 
juſtice of the peace in the county of Cheſter, he was ſworn 
into that office on that day. Oct. 2, 1972, he received his 
dedimus for acting as a juſtice of peace for the county of Lan- 
caſter, and was ſworn in accordingly. His principal publica- 
tion was The Hiſtory of Hahfax, 1775, whence theſe 
particulars are chiefly taken. He died March 14, 1783. 
whilſt he was preparing for the preſs, in 2 vols, 4to, * A 
Hiſtory of the antient earls of Warren and Surrey,” with a 
view to repreſent: his patron's claim to thoſe antient titles. 
An exact liſt of his other works may be ſeen in the © Hiſtory 
of Haan. 4 Ad OY ee as, ee ee en, 
WATSON (Tromas, A. M.). He was educated in 
Emanvuel- college, Cambridge, and obtained the living of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, in the city of London. He was 
extremely popular; and all his diſcourſes breathe a ſpirit of 
true piety. He had ſuch an extenſive gift of extempore 
prayer, that many wanted to imitate him, particularly biſnop 
Richardſon. He was ejected 1662; and died, 1673, at a 
private houſe in Eſſex. His works were all practical; but 
the moſt noted of them is The Body of Divinity.“ 
WATSON (Jans). He was born at Aberdeen, where 
his father was an eminent merchant _— the ' reign of 
Charles II. and in 1695 ſet up a printing-houſe in Edin- 
burgh, which reduced him to many hardſhips, being fre- 
quently proſecuted before the /privy-council of Scotland for 
printing in oppoſition: to a patent granted to one Mr. An- 
derſon ſome years before. In 1711, Mr. Watſon, in con- 
junction with Mr. Freebairn, obtained a patent b 5 
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of them were printed on very elegant types, particularly a bible 
in crown $vo, 17225 and another in 4to, 1726. He died at 
Edigburgh 1728. t ee n e M 
WAITISON (Davin, A. M.). He was born at Brenchin 
1710, and educated in St. Leonard's college, St. Andrew's, 
where he took his. degrees, and was appointed profeſſor of 
philoſophy. When the college of St. Leonard was unitcd 
by act of parliament to that of St. Salvador, 1747, he came 
to London, and completed his tranſlation of Horace, which 
is in great eſteem. | But his diffipated life brought him into 
many wants, and he was frequently deſtitute of the common 


neceſſaries of life. in his latter years he taught the claſſics to 


private gentlemen; but his love of pleaſure plunged him into 
new difficulties; and heſunk beneath his character as a ſcholar, 
He died in great want near London, 1756;: and was buried at 


the expence of the pariſh, aged 40. Befides his tranſlation 


of Horace, he wrote The Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods and 
Goddeſſes. EEO erp coo iP os” WOT Turn 
WATTEAU (AnTHOMNY), a French painter, was born 
in 1684, of mean parents, who. were ill able to cultivate his 
genius as it deſerved. He wrought at firſt under an ordinary 
maſter in the country: but, his ambition puſh ing him beyond 
ſo. confined 'a ſphere, he went to Paris, where he was em- 
loyed in the theatre by a ſcene - painter. Here his genius 
began to diſtinguiſh itſelf, and aſpired to a prize in the aca- 
demy, which he gained. He found the means afterwards to 
obtain the king's penſion, which enabled him to ſee Rome, 
on which his heart had long been ſet. Here he was much 
taken notice of; as he was afterwards in England, where be 
ſpent.a full year. His health declining, he retürned into his 
oven country with a view to eſtabliſh it: but the experiment 
failed, and he died in the flower of his age; a, martyr, as 15 
commonly ſuppoſed, to induſtry. In his dying moments he 
gave a ſtrong teſtimony of his affection to his art. A prieſt, 
Who attended him, offering him à crucifix to kiſs, which was 
miſerably ill painted; For God's ſake, father,“ ſaid. the 
Vine man, remove it fron me; the ſight of it ſnocks me.“ 
atteau was a painter of great merit, conſidering his age and 
diſadvantages. Every thing he gained was from | himſelf: 
He had not only his own: talents to form; but he had bad 
habits, contracted from bad maſtersg to overcome. In ſpite 
of all his diffcuties, he became a very eminent painter and 
his Works are thought worthy of; a place in the moſt curiaus 
cabinets. Vandy 
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It ĩs n, Webel in hiſſoryf if he bad ſtu- 


died it. Hes leſd behind him 2 great number: of, drawings; 
ſome of which at done in red, others in Nee * 
many there are in which both are mixed. N cker 
WATTS DR. Iss AAc] was born at dba; Joly! 8 
the 15th, 10 64, of parents who were eminent for religion, 
and conſiderabie ſuffeters for conſcience- ſake in the perſecu- | 
tion of the Proteſtant diſſenters in the reign of Charles II. 


The uncommon genins of their ſon appeared betimes ; for he! 
began to leapatbatin»at four years old :; in the knowledge of 
which, a8 well as Greek, (he made a ſwift progreſs. He was 


early noticed for the ſprightlineſæ and vivacity of his wit; and, 
in 1699, ſent to London for academical education where he 
was placed under the rev. Mr. Fhomas Rowe, to whom. he 
has inſcribed an ode in his “ Hora Lyric.“ In 1693, he 


joined in communion with che church in vhich his tutor was 


paſtor. When che had finiſhed his ſtudies at tlie academy, he 
returned to his father's houſe, where he ſpent tw o n 
in reading, meditation, and prayer; in order to his being 
farther qualified for that great work to which he determined 
to devote his liſe, and of the awful importance of which he 
had a deep ſenſe upon his mind. Hence be was invited, in 
1696, by Sit John Hartopp, to reſide in his family at Stoke- 
Newiagton, as tutar to his ſon, where he continued four 
years, and where he laid the foundation of that intimate 
friendſhip. which: ſubfiited betten his worthy pupil and him 
to the day of his death. But, while he aſſiſted Sir John's 
ſtudies, he did. not neglect hie q: for, not only did he 
farther improve himſelf in thaſe brauches of learning in 
which more eſpec ialix he aſſiſtedd his pupil, but apphed 
himſelf to reading the feriptures: in the original tongues, an 
the beſt commentators; hoth critical and practical. He began 
to preach; on his birth-day, 1698, and was ee ſame your 
choſen aſſiſtant to thæ Rev. r. Lale Chauncey: i 19 
Jan.-.r9o1+-2, he received a call from ee eee. to 
ſucceed Dr. Chauncey in tlie paſtoral office; of which lie 
hpned * ee tlie ver day, that king William died, 
notwil the diſcouraging ene which that bent 
gare to men of his profeſſion, and the fears with which 
t agitated;th& Protaſtant diſſentons at that time. But the 5 joy 
of the. churohi in e tbeir happy ſetilement; was ſobn aftet 
damped by his being ſeized, ch A painful and threate ; 
lneſs,-which-laid/bim by for ſame time. and from x — 
tecovered by io walegrecs. Upon this they — to 
La hime with à ſtated itaſſiſtant; and accordinglys th 
er. "Ti it pv wy tn that \ſervigebin July _ 
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ſome years: Hewever, as it inereaſed, he rent wed his dil 
gence in the miniſtry; and delighted and edified. his flock 
With his ſermons in public, as well as with entertaining and 
rofitable converſation in the vifits Which he tnade to their 
families. It was in this ſeaſon of his mort cofffirmed Health, 
that he formed a ſociety of younger members of his church, 
for prayer and religious conference; to whom he delivered 
the ſubſtance of that excelleni which he afterwaids 
poubliſhed under the title of . A Guide to Prayer.” Thus 
he went on, without any cnſiderable ittterruption in his 
work, and with great proſperity to his church, till 1712; 
Weng in September, he was viſited with a violent fever, 
which broke his conſtitution, and left ſuch weakneſs upon 
his nerves as continued with him, in ſome meaſure, to his 
dying-day: It was not till Oct. 1916, that he was able to 
return to his public miniſtry; and in the mean time his aſſiſ- 
a tant, Mr. Price, was at his defire choſe by the church to be 
But, though this long interval of fickneſs was, on ſome 
' accounts, a, very melancholy, ſeaſon, yet à kind providence 
made it the happieſt æra of his life, as it was. che occaſion of 
Introducing him into the family 6f Sir Thomas Abney. 
This gentleman, on a principle of friendſhip and compaſſion, 
took him, in a very languiſhing ftate, to his own houſe; 
where, from that moment to the day of his death, lie was | 
' abundantly ſupplied with all that could miniſter either to the 
convenience or ſatisfaction of his life. His laſt fackneſs was 
rather a decay of nature than any particular diſtemper. He 
died, Nov. 25. 1748, in his 47 41 55 
In lin 


knowledge, confer the degree of doctor in divinity on him. 
Perhaps no author before him did ever appear with reputation 

on ſuch a variety of ſubjeQs as he has done, both as a proſe 
writer and a poet; and we may venture to, ſay farther, that 
there is no man of whoſe works ſo many have been diſperſed, 
both at home and abroad, and tranſlated into ſuch a variety 
of languages. They were collected and publiſnhed in 6 vols. 
Some particulars, in à recent character of Watts, are too 
remarkable to be omittec. He was one of the firſt authors 
that taught the Diſſenters to court attention by the graces of 
language. Whatever they had among them before, whether 

pf learning or acuteneſs, was commonly obſeured and blunted 
dy coarſeneſs and inelegance of ſtyle. He ſhewed them, that 
zeal and purity might be e and enforced by poliſhed 
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in whichuwere./all the coins and medals found in his cok 
lectioti at theo time -of his deceaſe; but 5 be: had diſpoſed of 
the moſt; valuable part td different perſons. The ſeries of 
large braſs had been picked) by à nobleman. The noble 
ſeries of Roman gald (among which were Pompey, Lepi- 
dus, Ste.), and tlie callect ian af Greck kings and towns 
had been ſold to Mr. uane, and now form part of the 
valuable muſeum collected by the lata Dr,; Hunter. The 
antientimarble! buſts, bronzes, Roman earthent ware, - gzms, 
ſeals, c. of which there were 96 lots, (were ſold in the 
above years!» Ou th death of the late Mrs. Webb, the 187 
mainderoſithe cutioſiies as fold: by: Me. Langford... M2 
Webb's publications weir} il !A Letter tothe Rev. M 
William Warburton, M. A icoccafioned' by ſome 9 in 
his: Bock, intituled, The Divine, | Legation, of : Moſes, de- 
monſtrated. By a gentleman of Laneoin's Inn, 1/42, .$vo0, 
2. Remars an the Pretender s Declaration and Commiſſion, 
1745, b Y g. % Remarks on the Pretenderts eldeſt Son's 
authar of the Remiatles on chis firſt Declaration, 1745, 8 
Ofiuheſe Remarks a ſecond; edition wap publiſhed; the 
ſame. year. 4. Excerpta ex Inſtrumentis puhligis de Jus 
dæis, B confiſting of ſeven pages ſmall to. F2 ef Sbprt, but 
true, State of iſncts relatiyr to the jew. Bill, ſubmitted to the 
Conſide ration / of the Public,?!: three Pages ſmall to, 6. Fivg 
Plates of Records telating to the Jews, engtaven at the Exr 
pence af Philip Carte ret Webb, Eſq.“ 7. «The Queſtion 
whether a. Je born within the Britiſh dominions was, before 
the making the late Act of Parliament, a Perſon capable by 
Law. / purt haſe and hold Lands to him and his heirs, 
fairly ſtated and confidered;; (To which is annexed an Ap» 
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Tarentum, in Magna Grecia. By Philip Carteret Webb 
Eſq. Read at à Meeting of the Societf; of Antiquaries 


I y 
2 5 WES ET | the 
x3th'of December, 17 59, and ordered to be printed 1760, 4to., 
12. Some Obſervations on the late Determination for diſ- 

- . Charging Mr. Wilkes from his Commitment to the Tower of 
London, för being the Authof and Publiſher of à ſeditious 
libel called The North Briton, No. 45. By a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, to, 1763. He alſo printed a 
quarto pamphlet, containing a number of General Warrants 
iffved from the time of the Revolution; and ſome other po- 
litical T rats, particularly at the time of the rebellion in 1745, 
in Scotland; proved of eminent ferviet to the public. Mr. 
Webb was twice married and 2 his-firft lady (cho died in 
March 12, 1756) left one ſon of his own name, admitted of 
e den fe mbridge, 1/55, under the private tuition 
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married to Miſs Smith, of Milford, Sutrey, 1963, by whom 
be had à fon bern in 1764 and a daughter fince dead. His 
Teeond wiſe was Rhoda, daughter of John Ootes Eſg. of 
cobeirs of Sir John Huborn, Bart. of 'Warwifthire/;- hut by La 
Fee ͤ roared Peay gr for 


of the Rev. John Hodgſon; removed to the Temple, 175) 


WBEBR (BNA). He was the ſon of [ 4 creditable pri! 
. Thoemaker in Redoroſs-ſtreeth where he was born , and Nut 


edhcated at à private academy near London; where he was 

bY: lime time an uſher, He had a fine taſte for writing and: cal- 

culation, which induced the wofſhipful company of) haber- 

daſhers to make choĩee of him to be maſter of their ſchool in 

Bunhill- row. In that ſtation he continued diſcharging his 

| duty till tbe time of his death, 1 74, aged 49. His works are 
numerous, confifting moſtly of tables and calculatjohs ; and 

he was frequently employed in writing copies of honorary 

freedoms beſtowed by the City of London upon eminent 

perſons, panieulariy that preſented 1e his Daniſh Majeſty 

S908. ren een 
I WEBSTER (WIIII AN), an eminent writing - maſter and 
accountant] known by a ſmall piece on? Book-keeping,” 

12mo, which has been often” printed; for the 12th edition is | 
dated 1755. He cry (lrg or in Caſtle: ſtreet, near Leiceſter- 
elde, and pablined : 43 Competndious Courſe of Mathema- 
tics, 3 vols. '8vo; He died in 1744, aged 60 years? 
WECHEL (CaRIs TAN), a famous printer in Paris, 
who began to print Greek authors in 1530, arid flouriſhed 
for more than twenty years. His editions were 10: extremely 

cortect, that not above two faults were ſometimes found in 

a folio volume, whicl 1 was proba bly:owing to his having _ 
ns 2 s 2 ; 4 92 on 
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ene'of the/ beſt ſchiolais-and critics then-in Germany for the 


corrector of his preſs, that is, Sylburgius. He. was brought 
into trouble in 1534, for having ſold a book of Eraſmus, De 


eſu interdicto carnium, which had been cenſured by the 
y 


faculty of divinity.: and, according to. father Garaſſe, he fell 
into poverty for his impiety, in printing an anonymous book, 
iu which the author makes infants to complain of God's in- 
juſtice fot damning them before baptiſm. However, from 
the flouriſhing circumſtances of his ſon, Bayle collects, that 
he was not reduced to poverty; and for the curſe, it is im- 
poſſible to know how far the vengeance of God might purſue 
2 man for printing ſùüch a work; but perhaps not fo far as 
father Garaſſe might imagine it would. The time of this 


printer s death is not known ; but we are not able to trace 


him beyond 1552. 


 WECHEL"(Avpazw, ſon of the. preceding) was like- 


wife a very able printer, Being a Proteſtant, he went io 
Frankfort, about 1573 ; having left Paris, after the maſſacre 
on St. Bartholomew's day tlie year before. He. himſelf re- 
lates the great danger to which he was expoſed on the night 
of that maſſaere; and in what manner he was ſaved by Hubert 
Languet, who lived in his houſe. He expreſſes his gratitude 
for it, in the dedication: of Albert Krantz's Vandalia,“ 
printed at Frankfort in 1575; in which place he conti- 
"_ to print many great and important works. He died in 
15 r. „VV'lk e N : 
A catalogue of the books, which came from the prefles of 
Chriſtian and Andrew Wechel, was printed at Frankfort 1590, 
in 8vo. They are ſuppoſed to have had the greateſt part of 
Henry Steen . 8 
WEEVER (Jonx) was a native of Lancaſter, and received 
his education at the univerſity of Cambridge. He was author 
of Funeral Monuments, 'a book of great utility to anti- 
quarians and hiſtorians; hut which would have been of much 
more, if it had not been egregiouſly deficient in point of 
accuracy, eſpecially in the numeral letters and figures. He 


died about the year 1632, and lies buried in the church of- 


St. James, Olerkenwell, in London. 
WELLES: (SAMUEL), fon of Mr. William Welles, of 
St. Peter's Eaſt, in Oxford, Was born there Auguſt 18, 1614. 
and there brought up, in Magdalen - college. He commenced 
M. A. in 1636; married Mrs. Dorothy Deyley, of Auborn 
in Wilts, 4637, being the 22d year of his, and the 18th year 
of her, age. : He: was ordained Dec. 23, -1638, at which time 
he kept a ſchool in Wandſworth. He was affiſtant to Dr. 
Temple, at Batterſea, in 1639. In the wart time, for their 
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about 1644; and about hat beine army, chaplain 


to Col. Eſſex. He was fixed miniſter at Remnamy in Berks, 
in 1647; where his income is faid to he agal; per agnum, but 
not above twenty families in the pafilh. He was invited to 
Banbury in Oxfordſhire 5. 3 the offer, and ſettled there 
in 1649, though a place of jeſs profit, namely, about-1o0l. 
per annum. His reaſon for Haring Remnam was, that he 
might do good to more ſouls. When the trbubles were 


over, he had the preſentation of Brink worth, ſaid 40 be about 


300l. per annum, but declined it for the former reaſon, 
When the Bartholomew. Act diſplaced him, he remitted 100l. 
due from Banbury; and afterwards would chearfully profeſs, 
„ that he had not one carking thought about the ſupport of 
his family, though he had then ten children, and his wife 
big with another.“ The Five-Mile Act removed him to De- 
dington, ſomewhat ahove ſive miles diſtant from 'Banbury. 
But, when the iniquity pf the times would permit, he returned 
to Banbury, and there continued till his death. There Mr. 
lafterwards Dr.) White, of Kidderminſter, the public miniſ- 
ter, was very friendly and familiar with him, frequently pay- 
ing each other viſits; and one ſpeech of his, when at Mr. 
Welles's, is ſtil] remembered: “ Mr. Welles,“ ſaid he, J 
wonder how you do to live ſo comfortably. Methinks you, 
with your numerous family, live more plentifully on the pro- 
vidence of God than I can with the benefits of the pariſh.” 
Mr. Welles was of a chearful diſpoſition, and of a large and 
Jiberal heart to all, but eſpecially to good uſes, It was the 
expreſſion of one who had often heard him preach, “ That 
his auditory's ears were chained to his lips.“ As he uſed to 
hear Mr. White in public, ſo Mr. White, though: ſecretly, 
did go to hear him in private; and once, upon hi s taking 
ave, he was heard to ſay, Well, I pray God to bleſs your 
bours in private, and mine in public. There is a ſmall 
iece of Mr. Welles's printed; the es bs. A . erg Remem- 
ncer,?”” ſold by Cockrell. 

- WELLS Emo); a ane Engliſhman, and: pro- 
felſor of Greek at Oxford, Ile is principally known by an 
excellent edition of the works of Xenophon, in five volumes 
octavo; in publiſhing which, he had the advantage of ſeveta 
manuſcripts: this edition is ſcarce, and ebe pe in en 
eſteem. Welles died about the year 19.30. ' 

 WELSTED '(LEonarDd),. born at Abington: in North 

mptonſhire in 168g, received the rudiments of his education 
in Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he wrote the celebrated lit- 


ple poem called Apple-Pie, which was univerſally at- 


- tributed to Dr. King, and as ſuch had been ſwicotporated in 
e dan a Meds Mr, 1 
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in the offies W by che intereſl⸗ ot Nie frkendt 
ee — 1 Clare, to whomfoin 2415; he addreſſed? av ſmall 
ieh Jacob calls 4e a very good one“) on his ever} 
Orr de of Neweaftle ; und to'whiom, im 1724. le dedi- 
cated ati oftayo volume, under the' title f. © Epidies, Odes, 
Kc. written on ſeveral gubjects; wich a "Tranſlator of Lon- 
ginus' s. Ppeatiſe om the Sublime In 177 lie wrote , The 
Genius, ow odt aon df the dufte of * Matiberovgh's Apes 
plex y; a,] ˙muchi commended by Steele, and ſo gone 
rally admired as to be attributed xo Addiſon; lid afterwards 
„An Epiſtle to Dr; Garth, on che Duke's dgath. He ad- 
dreſſec 4 Poem to the counteſs of Warwic, on ber marriage 
with Mr. Addiſon a” Poetical Epiſtle to the Joke” of Chan- 
dos ; and an Od to earl Cadogan, whieh-was highly; extotjed 
by Dean Smedley. Sir Richard Steele was indebted te him 
for both the. Prologue and Epilogue to. I be « ene 
Lovers; and Mr. Philips for 5 Poem on — 
Tragedy of: Humfrey duke of- Glduceſter“ In 478, he 
wrote “ I he Triente wee or a Letter in Verſe from Palemor 
to Celia, from Bath,“ which was conſidefed as” a ſatit 
againſt Mr. Pope. He wrote ſeveral other 6ecafional pieces 
againſt this gentleman, who, in recompenee for bib "SAMS 
ay mentioned him in his Dunciad .? Z ent 
Flow, Welſted, flow! like thine lttſpiyer,! [hogs be 9 % HE 

Ml Though ſtale, not rips; nn thin, peng tu ck 
al % 80 ſweetly mawkiſh, atnd\{6ſaigorhiy dull; BN 
Heady, not ſtrong : olerflowing, thoughi bot Fall,” 

In 1720 he publiſhed à comedy cal“ The Diebe 
Wanton.“ In the Notes on the „ Dunciad, II. 20), it ig 
invidiouſſy: aid) He wrote other'things ieh . cannot re- 
member Smedley; in his Metamorphoſis of Seriblerus, men- 
tions one; the ame Gentleman to his Creator AI: And 
there was another in. praiſe either of a cellar or à garret. L. MW. 
characteriſtd iti tha s · Bathus or the Art of Sinking ab a Didap- 

per, and after as an Bel, is ſaid to be this perſon, an 
Pally Journal of Nay 177 1928.” He was alſo charaRterized 
underithe title of another 9 a molel by dhe author of 8 
_ which 'washanded above wt the ſame times and which 

N in the notes on the Duneiadmmee. 

n another nete, III. 765, i inuliezolſy rende dat b 
70cdived at one time the fum of five hundred pounds: for beet 
ſervice, amon g the other-excellent authors hired 10 yrite anos 
nymduſſy tor the mimifiry. (Tharſurh'didcertainly- Eu ae 
bi hands; but ĩt is noed well Known ag ib wis for er 
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Sir Richard Steele. And in a piece, ſaid, but falſely, to have 
— — 8 a Welited, ee 8 of the 

ſimes, printed in 8 vo, 178.“ he is made to ſay of bimſelf, 
bis future genius, that tbere was a kind of ſtruggle; between 


the twa univerſities, which ſhould have the hanour of his edu- 


cation; to compound this, he civihy became à member of 
both, and, after having paſſed ſomę time at the one, he re- 
moved to the other. Thence be returned tostomn, where 
he became the darling expectation of alb the polite wri- 
ters, whoſe encouragement. he acknowledged, in bis occaſional 
poems, in à manner that will make no ſmall part af the fame 
of his pratectots. It alſo appears from his Works, that he 
was happy in the patronage of the moſt illuſtrious characters 
of the preſent. age. Encouraged by ſuch a combination in his 
ſavour, ohe publiſhed à book of Poems; ſomt in the Ovidian, 


ſome inathe Horatian manner; in hoth Which the moſt ex- 


quiſite gudges pronounced he even rivalled his maſters. His 
loye-verſes haye reſcued that way of writing i ftom contempt. 
In tranſlations he has, given us the very ſoul and ſpirit of 

his authors. His odes, his epiſtles, his verſes, bis love- tales, 
all ate the: moſt; perfect things in all poetry. If this pleaſant 
repreſentation of our author's abilities were juſt, ĩt would ſeem 
no wonder, if the two univerſities ſhould ſtrive with each 
other for the honourg af his education; Our author, 
howeyer, does not appeax tothave been a mean poet; he had 


certainly, from nature, à good genius; but, affer he came to 


town, he became a yotary, to pleaſure; and the applauſes of 
his friends, which taught him to overvalue his talents, perhaps 
ened his diligence 5:and, by making kim truſt ſolely to 
nature, ·ſlight the aſſiſtanee of art. Prefixed to the collection 
of. his: poems is A Diſſortation goncerning the Perfection of 
the Engliſh. language, the State of Poetry, Ke 
8 Mr: W. elſted married a daughter of Mr Henry Pur cell, 
Who die in 1724; and by whom he had one daughter, who 

died at the age af 18,, uomarried- His ſecond wife, Who fur- 
i alker, the defender of; Londonderry. He had an official 
houſe in the Tower of Eondon, where he died ini 1747 His 
works were regularly collected in one qctavo volume, and his 
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_ affeftion of a diſtant relations in 8“ 5:1! Sti 101 
„WE WOOD (Au AM). He was born at Perth 
1548, and educated inſt ino u Anand egllege, and after- 
wards in the New college of St. Andrew's. The violence of 
| che 9 reyented \ him? from efitering inte . the miniftry, 
Seb NA gab 00000 tht nee e omen) ee en e Althqugh 
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pine Xs = e br th out in, conſequence! af : 
J 7 2 iſhop, air 1679, he was proſcribed, 
and. HL cn cal himſelf ſome. time-in the moſt. Private 
manner ible; 17 0 although there were warrants. out to 
marched ir pig yet he did not, fall into the hands of his ene 
mies. Atla being ſeized with a fever, he died at Perth, 1680, 
aged 32. The fe tr far would not ſuffer him to be buried 


at Perthg har val rjends were obliged to carry his body to 
a county c diſtant ahout ten miles. He wrote a 


tteatiſe. dae, wi Immanuel's Land;“ 2 — forme: other tracts. 


WELWOOD TTromas, M. Dj. He wan born near 
Faint 170 $2, a educated: at Glaſgow ; whence he wene 
over | to Holla With his parents, who were driven from 
eee conſequence of 8 been ſuſpected as acceſſaty 

o the murder f -archbiſhop., Sharpe 1679. Having; ſpent 
905 years at . he, took his degress in phy 05 and 
came oyer With 7235 William at the Revolution: Having 
been appa 5795 og 10 king's phyficians for Scotland, he 
ſettled at E, nd became very eminent in his pro- 
Klo, and. — A conſiderable fortune. Strongly at- 
tached 10 republican notions of civil government, he wrote 
volume of Memoirs of England from 1588 to 1688, which” 
although extremely well, written, yet betray plain marks of: 2 


party -pirit. _ He died at Edinburgh 1716, aged 64. 


WENTWORTH (Sir TR es) carl. of Strafford, was 
deſcended from a very antient fam ily, aden 5 Wentworth -n 
the e coun #1 of e and 10 at 9 7 
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county of . "He eee this: county in eee 8 
ſeveral times; but N particularly in the new parliament 
of Charks I. in which he fteadily: 
oppoſed the 1 me: 25 of the court. His eloquence © 
gave him ſu t ſway in the houſe, that he was made 
heriff of. Yorl ire, in order to diſable him from ſitting is 
it; and, in 1627, he was lrg ) 2 18 by the lords of the 
council, . ref 7 dl the royal In the ſucceeding, par- 
lament he again repreſented: 179 7 Sant, and exerted him- 
ſelf with. great. yigour ; inſiſting upon the petition of rights, 
and obtaining 4 reſolution 575 the houſe, that the redralg f 
grievances and granting of 9 ies ſhould 16 together: but, 
at 


u 


Eds end of dd een, e nity kühe, 

babe os a pecrage and the prefident/hip of the eHineil in the 
northern parts, to buy Him off from the popular Part. This 
frail matt was at firſt aſnamed of his apoſtaty, and concealed 
bis change of ſentiments: Put at length tefired a Interview 


with Mr. Pym, to perſuade him to cominue his affociate, and 


2 Jottify his condu8t. © Pym replied, “ Jen bete Tefrus but 
I will'rict leave you” whilt your” head 38 on your ſhoulders.” 


About this time He contracted” an intimate” friendfhiip with 


_ abp.; _ and became an active fecond In all his arbitrary 
2 SSS. rr bs CE enen oy LY een | 4 00 
Dufing his prefidentthip,” be exerciſed power with great 
feverity, end in ſome aſes even With childifh; infoleuce: par- 
teulariy in that of. ſenry ' Bellafts, fon to the lord Falconberg, 
bo was committed to ptiſon fot not having pulled off bis hat 
10 him} the” he pleaded” that be was talking to lord Fairfax, 
and that his face was turtted” another Way. His behaviour, 
however, here recommended him to his royal [maſter ; and, 
in 1631, he was appointed deputy of Ireſand. By his wiſe 
eonduct and regulations, he emancipated' the crown from a 
debt of more than 100,c001. bought off all the incumbtances 
on the revenue, cauſed an improvement of 40,0001. in the 
yearly income; and made this Kingdom à fruitful fource of 
riches to his maſter. He provided too for the opulency of the 
clergy ; and brought the church in Ireland to a perfect confor- 
mity in her doarine and diſcipline to that eſtabliſhed” in 


exertions of deſpotiſm; and he was fondly attached to, and 
deſirous of being treated with, all che foppiſh formalities cf 
ſtate. He reprimanded the carl of Kildare, the firſt peer of 
Treland, for oppoſing his propoſitions to the parliament, and 
afterwards obliged him, without: any legal proceeding, to 
fubmit his title to an eſtate to his deciſſon, and impriſoned him 
a whole year on this bufinefs. But his ſentence of death 
againſt lord Mountmortis lies the beavieft on bis memory of 
any part of his adminiſtration.” Wentworth had given Mount- 
mortis's kinſman a blow, for having accidentally hurt bis 
foot; which being ſpoken before Mountmorris at the chan- 
cellor's, he obſerved that the gentleman had à brother who 
would not have taken fuch an affront ' He was for theſe 
words hurried before a court martial, and in the fpace of two 
Hours condemned to die. The king gave him Ulis life ; but he 
was obliged to acknowledge the juſtice of his ſentence, to be 
nupriſoned for three yeats, deprived. of an eſtate, and all his 
employ ments both civil and military. But,” upon the whole, 
ee e eee 
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raiſed. him. to the digit y,of.lard. liewtenant, of Ircland, cart of 
Strafford, and knight the garter. 1 „ {T1 7d 00: 6 Sie? 

Tue ſame reaſons,. which procuręd him the king's favour, 
raiſed. againſt him the utmoſt reſentment; and. oflivm , of; the 
people. On the opening of the long bead due Bg lan 
implacable enemy, "_ having harangued the 
time e the force of his eloquence on the Fri 
nation, in conclufion accuſed the earl of .Straffard a8, he 
greateſt enemy to the liberties of his countty, and, che greateſt 
promoter of tyranny, that any age had ever produced, | 
when the reſentment of the houſe. was inflamed to its highe& | 
piteh, it was ſuddenly. moved that the earl of Strafford ſhould 
be immediately impeached of high treaſon . Accordingly, on 


the ſame! day, Pym appeared at the bar of the houſe 3h lords, 


and. impeached him in the name of all the commons in Eng- 
land, and od ee. that he might be ſequeſtered from all coun- 
eils, and put into ſafe cuſtody; and the lords immediately 
complied with the requeſt. His impeachment was prepated, 
confiſ ing of 28 atticles regarding his gonduct as prefident 
of the council of Vork, as governor of Ireland, and as coun» 
ſellor and commander in England. We ſhall not detain the 
reader with the particulars of this proceeding, but refer him 
Trials“ for his ſatisfaction. We hall only 
obſerve, that bis trial laſted eighteen days; during which he 
deſended-hjmſelf.with-fuch addreſs; that the commons, doubt- 
ing whether the lords would give judgement againſt him, 
paſſed a bill for attainting him of high treaſon. The bill was 
ſtopped for ſome time in the houſe of lords; and the king 
tried every method to appeaſe the reſontment of the commons, 
and ſave bis faithful ſervant, But great mobs, armed with 
clubs and ſwords, ſurrounded his palace, crying out, *:Juſ- 
tice, Juſtice ! and threatening the deſtruction of the kingz | 
queen, and royal. family, unleſs his majeſty conſented to 
Strafford's death. The earl, under ing the diſtreſs. of the 
king, generouſly, wrote to him, not to hazard the ſafety of | 
his family and thę peace of the kingdom for his ſake, but pals 
the bill; dding, that, hag, conſent. would abundantly acquit 
his majeſty in the eye of heaven; and he thould. reſign his 


life with all the chearfulneſs imaginable, as an acknowledge» 


ment of the favours he had received from his-ſoyereign, Aﬀter 5 
paſſing two days and nigbts in 4 perplexity, the king 
with extreme reluqtance ſigned a commiſſion for paſſing the 
bill: and he wag beheaded; on Tower-hill, May 13, 1647, 
in his 40th year, dying with. great reſolution. and tranquillity. 
After the Reſtoration, the bill of dee Was FRvSTIONs: 25 a 
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folio, 1239. by Dr. William Knowlee r. 
"WESLEY (SAMUEL) Was born at Winterborn Whit⸗ 
church, im Dorſetſhire, wheie his father was vicar, as his 
| mi indfather had been of Charmouth in the ſame county be- 

bre the Neſtoration. He was educated at the free ſchool at 
Porcheſfter, and then in a private academy among the Dif- 


fſentera, whom he ſoon left; and was admitted a ſervitor, at the 


ge of 18. of Exeter- college, Oxford 1684; He was chap. 
in to che marquis of Normanby, afterwards duke of Buck. 


Ingham,” who recommended him for” an Iriſh bichoprio. © He 


ded B. A. 1688; and, taking orders, was rector of South 


Life of Chriſt, an heroic Poem, 1693. foo; dedicated to 
the Queen,” reprinted with large additions and cotrections in 
1697 „The Hiſtory of the Old ahd New Teſtament at- 


tempted in Verſe,” and adorned with three hundred and thirty 


8 engraved by J. Sturt, 104, 3 vols. 12mo, ad- 
dreſſed to Q. Anne in à poetical "dedication; © He afterwards 
obtained the rectory of Epworth, in the ſame county, and 
ed April 25, 17 8876 He was a very voluminous author; 

beſides other things, Maggots; or Poems 
on ſeveral ſubjects, 1685,” 8yo; Elegies on Q. Mary and 
Abp. Tillotſon, 169 5, folio; A Leier concerning the 
Education of the Diſſenters in their private Academies, 
1703,” and A Defence of it,“ 12mo. A Treatiſe on 
the Sacrament; and Diſſertationes in Librum Jobi; for 


which laſt, propoſals were circulated: in 1720, and which 


way finiſhed after his death; and publiſhed by his fon Samuel, 
#736. His poetry, which is far from being excellent, in- 
clifted the cenſure of Garth ; but he made ample amende 
for it by the goodneſs of his life. Ile left an exceed- 


ingly- numerous family of children; ſour of whom are 


not unknown in the annals of Engliſh literature: 1. Sa- 
muel; 2. and 3. John and Charles Weſley, the two cele- 
brated Methodiſt preachers, the fotmer admitted at Lineoln- 


college, the other at Brazen-noſe college. 4. Mrs. Mehetabel 


Wright, authoreſs of ſeveral poems printed in the fixth volume 
of the “ Poetical Calendar. Ses the Life of Mr. Bowyer, 
p. 91; who printed his Job in à beautiful type, illuſtrated 


with cuts, and ſupported by a reſpeftable' liſt of ſubſcribers. 


This appears to have been the moſt laboured of its author's 

2 Hh ; F *- 4 9 15 a af I. yg 4 1 n Ws i ? : ; 
numerous works. He' collated all the copies he could meet 
with of the original and the Greek and other verſions and 
editions; and,” aſter his labours and his library had been 


burnt with his houſe (whieh it ſeems had ſuffefed the like 


fato- once before, about the year 1707}, he reſumed the taik 
| fear 1707 1, 


E 


Ormeſby in che county of Lincoſn; Where he wrote The 
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in the decline o life p with | \thirought 
kay habit of ſtudy. Among other a tons he particularly: 
acknowledges that of his three ſons; e his friend Maurice 
Johnſon. Air 8 vita! Mayrkch er oft e ee EF 4 nee 
WESLRV (SA Mu, the ee wth of chit prevcdings 
— years uſher of Weſtminſter : ſehool, whende 
he was elected as king's ſcholar to Chriſt- church, Oxford. 
He was author of rwoiexceltent pam, “s {The Battle of thts 
Sexes,” and Then Priſons; opened?“ und of another called 
Phe Pariſh- Prieſt, a Poem, upon an lately de- 
ceaſed a very dutiful and ſtriling Evlogy. om his wife's 
father; which are all: printed among his poems, and ſeveral 
| humorons tales, in gr, 1736, and after his death in 12m0og 
1743. He gave to the Spalding ſogjety' an annulet that had 
touched the heads of the three kings of Cologne, wWhoſe names 
were: in black letters within: He died Nov, 6, 1739. 
40, being at thats time head maſten ol Tivertotyſthool z. 
never preſented to any ooclefjaſtical benefice. He was birt 
= the-chureh' yarÞat{Fiverton.7 | Hiz-cpitaphymay: de ſeen at 
of his life, prefiked ta his poems, 1943411! vor; ofdyr 
9 SEEN! for} was born at * in Eincelne 
ſbire/lth 370g A 2972 44 he was placed at the Charter- 
and, in yr o elected to Chriſt : Qhurch, Oxford. He had 
naturally à gręat turn for wit and humour, to which: his au 
rate hi tr 4. of the claſſics gave a fis poliſn. He wust 
dained deadem by Potter, biſhop: of Oxford, in 172 From 
this timeche . bis n 8 indefarigabla 
earneſtneſs; and in fr was elected fellow of Lingolngeoly 
lege. . He refded in- Oxford till the ear 17388 in which | 
period the firſs::dipthodriical, ſociety: was inſſituted, Howe 
this firſt began, and; hdw 1t- afterwards, by 7 17 
preachers and proſelytes, ſpread through the country, .wob 
far exceed our limits to detail. It may be ſufficient to Pre 
that John Weſley::is univerſally — the firſt 
and father of the ſect. Juſtice, and a, love of truth, EE 
us to add, that, notwithf nding much ſecret and open oppo⸗ 
ſition, enmities, and perſecution, the conduct of Mr. Welley, 
in a moral ſenſe, was perfectly irreproachable. In 1 27345 he 
embarked for Georgia, with a view ol eonverting the Indians 
to Chriſtianity, -whers che continued till the year e TI 
he returned to England. He then commenced. and: iti 


- 1 27 


nerant preacher; and, under his auſpices ra 
the Methodiſts aſſumed a conſiſtent a ſtemati 

hiſtory of his life, from chis period uld, 

2 hiſtory of Methodiſm; Which N 55 8857 

nues, progreſſively to increaſe and prevail. ed in 5 by 
you 17905 ene not * * thols. who were 


4 W 1e IE U 


Ae s e of h religious opinions, bit bymany who das 
ſpiſed thofe opinions; and by Al & whole him. He 
wasn virtuous man, an goroinpliſhed ſdhblarꝭ and an eloquent 
eber. In focial life he was particularly amiable, in con- 
verſation ſprightiy, Tatiönal, and 5 in wars Con- 

Sof eight dy pic) an Gen eee. aur were written 
at a very ea an many of itliem preached before 
the Gawen of Difords: He vfote ale Appeals to Men 
of Reafon and Religion; e AM Treatiſe om Original Sin 1K A 
Survey of the WII —— of God in the Works 
of the Creation: 5 — rst pnbliſned 3 im two, and aſter- 
wards extended to ſſve dolumes: of, whzchy the fourth part is 
ebiefly a'tranflationofi #5 Barret's Cotitemplarions/ de la Na- 
ture ; und the fiſth, A Extract ftorti Dutens excellent 
Doole of The Origin ef the Diſcoveries àuributed td the 
Mederge, Heu ifs author of ugreat number of pam- 
Phlets, and of mang controverſial writings) In 1774, his 


Will conelude with the following eipreſſiom uſed by one 
who knew himpwell. f nſefulneſs — if Public 
1 object of attention in public characters, and 
If rotect benefactors to mankind, are the moſt eſtimable, 
b Me. . Fain Woſſey will long be remembered as one of the 
"DUE of men, as he was tor more than fifty n the moſt 
and indefatigab le!“ 9 8 dense Pi £1 10 64 Bale wo 
WESLEY (Caantes)" oe! a youn 
| and” was born. at Epworth; in Eincolathire, in 
| 1908." He was firſt edueated at home; under the care of = 
mother; but, in 1705, was ſent to Weſtminſtersſchool. 
17 I, he wu "admitted 4 lcholar on the föundation; rey , 
6th became eapraiti of the fohoo]. In ry26, he was clefted 
Thriſt⸗ Church, Oxford; at which time his brother John 
was fellow of Lincoln. Here he purſued: his ſtudies with re- 
Mmarkable lüigence, and became more and more of a religious 
turn of mind. He "proceeded: maſter of arts in the uſual 
courſe ; and, in 17855 15 _ Ailed upon by his brother John 
is mi 


£0 accompany him {Bot to Georgia.” Charles ac- 
cordingly engaged himſelf as ſecretary to general Oglethorpe, 
in which character he ler "England but he Was firſt of all 


ordained both deacon | ab” prieft.” After preaching to the 
Indians, and undergoing various difpculties and hardſhips, he 

retuiried to England in u 36. In England he officiated as 2 

| re Tniſter amol 15 thoſe of the Methodiſt perſuaſion 
| with great popularity ; ; Tometimes reſiding in the metrops 
but generally as an itinerant preacher.” He died in 1788, 

the 700 year of his age. He was of a warm and lively. cha- 


| rater, well acquainted with all texts f W and hit 
diſcourſes 


Ivorks were Printed together in thir ; 10)F0lames.” We — 


1 
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wee 515 Yo sb 51 Ms Kis 8 
T. (Gnrrar), ſon af the e Be an 
* a ii er of dir Richard Temple, afterwards lord/Cobham; 
was educated at Eton and at Oxford; with à view to the 
church; but, obtaining from his uncle a commiſſion either i 
2 tegiment of dragoons or dragoon- guards, entered into the 
army, where he continued till his appoiutment into tho office 
of lord Tovnſhend, ſecretary of ſtate, with whom he at- 
tended the king to Hanover. He was nominated clerk extra- 
ordinary of the/ptivg council an May 1720; ſoon after which 


he mattrieil, and ſottled at Wickham in Kent, where” he de- 


voted himſelf to learning and toipiety. For his “ Qbſervas 
tions on the Reſurrec tion? Which appeared i in 1 747. hei re. 
ceived from Qzfordzcby: diploma, —— of. LET D. March 
3011748: Ju 1049 rl appeared+dis: traoflatien ef 2. Hin- 
dar's Odes He wat very often vii ted by Lyttelton and Put, 
who, hen ctbey were menfy of faction and debates, uſed at 
Wiekbam cooking haoks and quiet, a decent table, and-literarg 
converſation. There is at Wickham a walk made by ' Putty - 
and; o wlist! inf nme ser M eder at Wickham Lyttelton 
received; aat eqrivition) which produced his +: Diſſertation on 
St. Paul? Mr Waſt's income was not large; and his friends - 
endeavoured; but without ſucceſs to obtain an augmentation. 
It is reported, that the education of) the young prince/was 
offered to chim, but chat he required a more extenſive pomer 
of ſuperintendance ham it was thought proper'toatipw=him;' 


la time, however, hisſirevenne was improved; the- ved ts 


have one af the lucrative clerkſſiips of the privy evandil-in © 
1752 3 and Mu. Pitd at laſt had it in his power de make Him 
teaſurer of hellen Hoſpital. He was now ſafficiently rien; 
but wealth came too late — long enjoyed, nor 8 it 
ſecure; him from the calamities of life : he loſt His en fon in 
1755, and an the 26th of March, 1756, a ſtroke of 4 Pen 
brought to theograveone of the few Poets to whom the 2 
might be e its ener 1 5 10 Upton's Ketter con 
cerning a new edition nfer's _ won, F 1,“ At. 
was inſeribed to 8 5 Fo oh, 1 N . 


WES Tetg ass sh, ob Alſoett, 1 the come: A WH * 


elg. M. A. ef, Baliol-college, Oxford (fon of Richard” 


faid to be deſcended, according to family- tradition, from Eee” 


1 a younger ſon Thomas Weſt lord Delawar; 'who died 
in 1525), was repreſentative in parſiament for St. Alban's in 
1741; and being appointed one of the joint ſecretaries 6f the 
beaſury, held that office till 1762. In 1765 or 1766 his old 
patron the duke of Newcaſtle obtained tor him a ; perifion” of 
2000, a Jear. He was an early ember, - and one of the 
ins vice» 


1 8 *. 


nnn the 
ſurer, and afterwards preſi ent, of the Royal Society. 
married the daughter and ;hbireſs of Sir Thomas „ 
timber merchant in Southwark, with: whom' He had a large 
Studs in-houſes'iwRotherbithes and by whom lie had a ſon, 
James Weſt, efq© one of the auditors of the land- tax, and 


ſome time member of parliament for Boronghbridge in Vork- 


mite (whoin 17/4 married the daughter of »Chriſtopher 
Wrenn, of Wroxallz in Warwiclkeſhite, ed Y land two 
daugbters; Sarah, married, in July 1561. tu Andrews, late 
lord Archer; and ——— unmarried. He died fuly 2, 1772. 
His colleQion of MSS. was ſold to the'!earl>of Shelburne ; 
and his printed books, including many with large: MS. notes 
dy that able antiquary biſhop White — were ſold by 
auction by Mr. Langford, from à catalogue digeſted by Mr. 
8. Paterſon; in 1774: the ſale began March 29, and laſted 
24 days. His prints and drawing were ſold iu 13 days; coins 
and medals in 34 plate and miſcellaneous 4 in 93 
Pures, Sante prints, and drawings, in Adapt, dh "fame 
"yew boron ego df} ee tonic: 
EST (ETaBaT RJ. She was bern in Babvborzb, 
109 and genteelly educated, her parents being in very repu- 
tabie circuſiiſtances In cher early youth j;fh&imbibed notions 
Aimilar, in ſome things to thoſe of the! Myſties ; which fre- 
4 led her into extravagances, common endugh to thoſe 
| Who ſet too little ſtore by reaſon, which alone can regulate 
human paſſions. She was reputed the female ſaint of her 
day and martied one Mr. Brie, miniſter of Saline in Fife- 
ſnite; but did not live happily with him, on account of 
their different diſpoſitions. | She wrote the memory of her 
own life, and died in Saline in 1735, aged 63, and lies bu- 
ried under a handſome monument. Her maiden name is re- 
tained, becauſe the women 1 not change it in Scotland by 
marriage 7) ay: hn} oth 9 85 ede i fg £8777 
WEST. {X HO] 12155 the-ingenious author of. The Hiſ⸗ 
tory of Furneſs'” and Guide to the Lakes, is ſuppoſed to 
haye had the chief part df bis education on the continent, 
where he afterwards preſided as a profeſſor in ſome of the 
nchey of, natural pHiloſophy. He had ſeen . parts of 
pe, and conſidered” what Was extraordinary ray — {with 
2. curious eye. Having, in the latter part 4 wir life, much 
Se. frequently accompanied genteel parties on the 
tour of the lakes; and aſter he bad Genin the deſign of draw- 
ing up his gude, beſides conſulting the moſt eſteemed authors 
on the fubje& (as Dr. Brown, Meſſrs. Gray, Loung, Pen- 
nant,” &c. ), he took ſeveral journeys on purpoſe to examine 
e and to collect — them 


from 
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from the neighbouring gentlemen; as- he thonght heeeſfaryto 


complete the work, and make it truly deſerving; the the. 


He: teſided at Ulvington, where he was reſpeRted;as a worth 
and ingebious man; and died July ro. 4%, at the antiemt 


ſeat of the Stricklands, at Sizergh;' in Weſtmorland, in the 


63d year of his age; and, according ta his awn:requeſty: way 

interred in the vaults of the Stricklands, in Kendal church. 

WES TFEIELD (Tui), a natiid df Ely, and edu 

cated in Jeſus- college, in Cambridge; where he was ſcholat 
and fellot ſome: time; but, r e public: was, firſt: 
aſſiſtant to Dr. Nicolas Felton, at St. ary- le. bow, London; 


and then preſented· to this church; and ſoow aſter to St: Bar- 


tholomew's, London; made archdeacon of St- Alban's; and 
at length advanced to the ſee of Briſtol; as one of thoſe per: 

ſons whom his majeſty found beſt qualified! for ſo great a 
place, fot ſoundneſs of judgement and unbhiameableneſs of 
converſation, for which he had before preferred Dr. Prideaux 
to the ſee of Worceſter, Dr. Winniff to Linton Dr. Brom- 
rig to Exeter, and Dr. King to London: He-wis offered the 

{ame ſee in 1616, as a maintenance, but he then refuſed it; 
but, having now gotten ſome wealth. he accepted it, that hs 
might adorn it with hoſpitality out of his own/eſtate. He 


was much reverenced and reſpected by the earl of Holland, 


and other Hohlemen, : before the troubles came on; but . 
as much contemned, when the biſhops; grew out of favour; 
being diſturbed in his devotion, wronged of his dues; and 
looked nonow as a; Formaliſt, though he was eſteemed 
not eee the moſt devout and powerful preach» 


* 


ers in the kingdom; but this we may ſuppoſe not to be dont 


by thé Parliament's authority; becauſe we find an order of 
theirs, dated May 13, 1643, commanding his tenants, 8 
biſhop of Briſtol, to pay him the rents, and ſuffer Him to paſs 
ſafely with his family to Briſtol, being himſelf of great agez 
and a perſon of great learning and merit. He was afterwards 
ejected, and died June 25, 1644. He preached: the firft Latin 
ſermon at the erection of Sion- college; and, though: he printed 
nothing in his life · time, yet two little volumes of his. ſer- 


mons were publiſhed- after, his death, intituled,; Eng 


dicated, in ſeveral Sermens; the firſt ptinted ih + 646j: the 


other in 1660. He was buried in Briſtol cathedrab ear Dre. 
Paul Buſh," the firſt biſſiop; and has a ſtone with an epitaph = 
over him . i n 


| Pe PEa.ak havavge! 02: nr, Dacia | 
cprigtc "from-\au;antientand diſtinguiſhed 
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exre, and had early made foch.a progreſs "IE Greek and 
Latin as to be:thought fit for higher purſuits. At 
fourteen, hea a himſelf to divinity under his uncle 
Rodolph- Wetſtein, a profeGor at Baſil; and learned Heb! 
| and the Orientals from Buxtorf. At ſixteen, he took the de- 
kree of doctor in philoſophy, and four years after was ad- 
— into the miniſtry ; on vrhich occafion he publicly de- 
fleaded a+ theſi, De variis Novi Teſtamenti Lectionibus.“ 
HFle ſhewed, that the vaſt — 5 af readings in the New Teſ. 
tament are — Bar the genuineneſe and authen- 
| of che texte made thefe various readings the 


object of his attention; go La he was ſtudying the an- 


cient; Greek, authors, as well ſacred as profane, kept this 
point conſtantiy in view. He was excedingly- pleaſed with 
examining all the manuſeripis he could come at; and his 


ce urioſity i this partieular was the chief motive of his tra- 


to foreign countries. In 17 14, he went to Geneva; 
and, after ſome Ray. there, to Paris; thence to England: 
m which laſt:;place he had many conferences with Dr. Bent- 
ley relating to the prime object of his journey. Paſſing 
through Holland, he arrived at Baſil in July, 1717, and ap- 
plied | himſelf to the buſineſs of the miniſtry for ſeveral years. 
Still he went on with his critical diſquiſitions and ani- 
madverſions upon the various readings. of tlie New Teſta- 
ment; and kept a conſtant torreſpondence with Dr. Bent- 
ley, who was at the fame time; buſy in preparing an edi- 


tion of it, yet did not propoſe ti make uſe of any manu- 


feripts: lefs- than: a thouſand pres rol nile eee 
11 nde in a 8 ad N 
n 730, po In A, „ ena ovi 
Feſtamenti Græci editionem Zccuratüfimam e vetuſtiſſimĩs 
d MSS. denne procurandam.” Bafore the publication 
of eſe Prolegomena,”: fome'divines, either: fot; motives 
envy, or through fear. of having the preſent test unſettled, 
Had procure$a'deeree from the: ſenate of Baſil, that Mr. m 
Reina undertaking: was both triflmy and anno 
alſo dangerom : they added too, but it does. not appear upon 
what 3 — his-? New: Teſtament ſavoured of 
Socinianiſm. They now proccededfarther, and, by various 
arts and intriguet, got him prohibited from officiating as a 
miniſter, Upon this, he went; inte Holland, being invited 
by. " bookipllers,  Wetteing: who: were his Telations z-and 
Bad not- been long at Amſterdam. before.the Remonſtrants 
named him 1 8 S aory e eng and i of 
eapable, in the pro ip: of 1 J and ry. 
though they were perfectly —Ü—Ü— Latiabediof 105 eee 
> Een naaa that he ſhould-cleas Res e 
re 
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academy of Pruſſia in June 1752 ; into the Engliſh ſociety 


He died at Aa. a mortification, March 24, 1 


rering hgvwns thought n, \pxergordinaty 5e 
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before cb admitted Bim; and fot this rpoſe: he. went to 
Baſil, they public apology, got the 32 againſt him re- 


 yerſed, and returned te Amſterdam in May, 1933. Hefe he 


went ardently on with his edition of the Ne Tedemen, 
ſparing nothing to bring it to perfection, neither labour, nor 
expence, nor even journeys; for he came over a fecond time 
to England in 1745. At laſt he publiſhed it; the firſt v. 
lume in 175i, the ſecond in t752, folio. The text he left 


entirely as he found it: the various teadings, of which he had 


collected more than any one before him, or all of them to- 
5 705 he placed under the text. Under theſe various readings 


e ſubjoined a critical commentaty, containing obſervations 
which he had collected from an wine number of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, writers. At the end of his New Feſta- 
ment, he publiſhed two epiſtles of Clemens Romanus, with 
a Latin verſion and preface, in which he endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh their genuineneſs. Theſe epiſiles were never piſb= 
liſhed before, nor even known to the learned, but were dit- 


covered by him in a. Syriac manuſeript of the dew Tef- 


tament. N 
This work eſtabliſhed his reputation all over — by 
and he received marks of honour and diſtinction ftom ſeversl 


illuſtrious bodies of men. He was elected into the reyal 


for the in foreign $, in Feb. 1752. 
and int e Royal le bo of Tae e April SY 7+. 


Beſides his edition of o e New Teſtament, he p wobl 4, 
things of > mall kin TIN oft the reſt, a nes fit 
Nan 1 f. 10 — 4 reſented not, only is ha 

been an univerſal ſcholat, 2 of confummate ſkill ip 
kagge hut as YT oe aþounding 3 in good and amiable que- £4 
aud X77 

WHARTON: (Hivny), a Engliſh civics; of mia" un- 
common abilities, was born Nov. , 1664, ad Worſtend in 
Norfolk; of which pariſh | his father wWas vicar! He was 
educated under his ther; and made foch 4 progreſs in the 
Grerk and Latin rongues, that at his entrance into the wiif- 


"8. 1 Feb. 
1 he was admitted into Caiu | 
ich his father had been fellow; where 1. 75 L wi. 
bis ſtudies with the'gtrareſt'vigour, and was inſtructed in the 
math{tthitics by Mr. {afterwards Sir) Iſoat Newton; am 
a ſelect cethpany, to whom that great man read lectures in * 
own private chamber. He took a bachelot of arts enn 
1683-4, and refided it the college till 1586 when, obſerving . 
10 1 0 XCarn 2 W he * - 
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244 WHARTON. 
and, went-to Dr. 1 whom ba: eee in com A 


the a peridix of the three. laſt centuries is almoſt my owing 
to Mr. Wharton. In 1687, he was ordained deacon ; and the 
ſame year proceeded maſter of arts by the help of a proxy; 
which favour was indulged him on account of his then lying 
illi of the ſmall - pox at Iſlington. In. 1688, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a publiſher of ſome pieces in defence of the Pro- 
ieſtant religion; one of which was written by himſelf, and is 
intituled A Treatiſe of the Celibacy of the Clergy, wherein 
its Riſe and Progreſs are hiſtorically conſidered.“ 4to. The 
ſame year; though as yet no more than a deacon, he was ho- 
noured by Sancroft with a licence to preach: through the 
whole province of Canterbury ; 3 favour. granted to none 
hut him during Sancroft's continuance in that ſee. Sept. fol- 
lowing, the abp. admitted him into the number of his chap- 
lains, and at the fame time (as his cuſtom was) g gave bim a 
living; but, inſtitution to it being deferred till he ſhould be 
of full age, the vicarage of Minſter in the Iſle of Thanet fell 
void in the mean time, and afterwards t 15 rectory of Chart- 
ham, to both which he was collated i in I 89, being ordained 
| ob on his own birth-day, 1088. 
He now began to ſhew bimſcif to.the world by.3 — 
tions of a latger kind; and, in 10690, put out, in gtd, Ja- 
cobi. Uſſerii Armachani Hiſtoria Dogmatica inter Orthodoxos 
& Pontificios de Scripturis & Sacris Vernaculis: which 
245 2 bad tranſcribed and digeſted from the original, at 
f abp · Sancroft, and added to it a conſiderable ſup- 
his own. In 1692, he publiſhed, in 8yo,. «A 
ah of Pluralitics,” and the ſame. year was rinted, in 
two volumes folio, hie 10 Anglia Sacras five ColleAtis Hiſto- 


riarum, Reis 3 antiquitus partim recenter ſcript; de 


2 s & Epilcogis Angliz, a prima Fidez C iſtianz 0 
tone ad annum MÞXxL.” - He has been generally com- f 
— ſor having done great ſervice to the eccleſſaſtical hiſ· f 

of this kingdom by this work: yet biſhop Burnet,, in his p 
ee on Atterbury's book. of . The Ri ts, Pow- 11 
ers, and Privileges, of an Engliſh Convocation,” tells. vs, : 
that be had in his hands a whole treatiſe, which contained p 

% only t the faults of ten leaves of one pf the volumes of the * An- h 
lia Sacra. They are, indeed,“ adds he, fo. many, and  Þ 
2 groſs, that often the faults are as many as the lines: .ſome- ſt 
times they are two for one.“ In 1693, he publiſhed, in ata, a 
.« Bedæ Venerabilis Opera quadam, Theologicz, nunc pri- ti 
mum edita; nec non Hiſtorica ant a ſemel edita;? and. the it, 
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could do nothing for hin. The ſummer befofe he died, Re 
bs nee ae oe” 


a Þ q - 


ſame year, under the name of Anthony Harmer, A Spe- 
cimen of ſome Errors and Defects in the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of the Church of England, written by Gilbert 
Burnet, D. D.“ Svo. In the anſwer to this, addreſſed by” 
way of letter to the biſhop: of Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. 
Burnet obſerves, that he had not ſeen any one thing re- 
lating to his hiſtory, which had pleaſed him ſo much as this 
ſpecimen; It is plain,” ſays he, that here is a writer, 
who has conſidered thoſe times and that matter with much 


application; and that he is a maſter of this ſubject. He has 


the art of writing ſkilfully; and, how much ſoever he may be 
wanting in a Chriſtian temper, and in the decency that one 
who owns himſelf of our communion owed to the ſtation L 
hold in it, yet in other reſpe&s he ſeems to be a very valuable 
man; ſo valuable, that I cannot, without a very ſenſible regret, 
ſee ſuch” parts and ſuch induſtry like to be ſoured and ſpoiled 
with ſo ill a temper.“ And afterwards, in his Reflec-- 
tions” upon Atterbury's book juſt mentioned, he ſpeaks of 
the ſpecimen in theſe words: Some years ago, a rude attack: 
was made upon me under the diſguiſed name of Anthony 
Harmer. His true name is well enough known, as alſo who 
was his patron: but I anſwered that ſpecimen with the 
firmneſs that became me; and I charged the writer home to 
publiſh the reſt of his! Reflections.“ He had intimated, that 
he gave theilt but the ſample, and that he had great ſtore yet 
in reſerve. + I told him upon that, I would expect to ſee him 
make that good, and bring out all he had to ſay; otherwiſe, 
they muſt paſs for ſlander and detraction. He did not think 
fit to write any more upon that, though he was as much ſoli- 
cited to it by ſome as he was provoked to it by myſelf. In 
1695, he publiſhed, in folio, The ff of the Troubles 
and Trials of Archbiſhop. Laud; and the ſame year, in 8 vo, 
+ Hiſtoria de Epiſcopis & Decanis -Londinenfibus, nec non 
de Epiſcopis & Decanis Aſſavenſibus, a prima. ſedis- utriuſque 
fundatione ad annum Mpx.“ Beſides theſe works, he left 
ſeveral pieces behind him, about which be had taken great 
pains: and two volumes of his Sermons?” have been printed 
in 890 finca his dean 8 
He was a man of great natural endowments, a quick ap- 
prehenſion, ſolid judgement, and faithful memory. As to 
his perſon, he was of- a middle ſtatute, of a brown com- 


plexion, and of a grave and comely countenance. His con- 


ſtitution was vigorous and healchful; bat his immederate 
application and ſabours, together witch the too violent opera- 
tion of à medicine vrhich Wwrakened his flomich;” ſo far broke 


it, that allethe ſkill and art öf the maſt experienced phyfeians 


FF 


want ta „ bu 
falling immoderately to his ſtudies on his return to re; buy 
bury, he was preſently. reduced to extreme weakneſs, under 
which he' 'langujſhed or N time, and at laſt died March 5, 

1694-5; in bis 31ſt year. He was greatly lamented, efpecial 7 
hy the clergy; to whom bis labqurs and publications had been 
N way acceptable, As a teſtimony of their eſteem for him, 


0 they attended 3 in great numbers & his funeral, with many of 


= ; and, amon roſt, Teniſon, and Lloy 
| biſhop X Lichfield, me me Nin in his laft 5 
He was interted on the ſouth fide of Weſtminſtereebbey, to- 
wards the welt end whe 5 on the wall, is fixed up a2 
tablet to his, memiSry. 
WHARTON ae duke of), an Engliſh 8 
9 2 moſt eacpatric genius, was born about 1699. He was 
educated at home; and, as what was calculated to diſtinguiſh 
iam moſt, hig father's: prime object was to form-hjm a com- 
| plate orator... The: firſt prelude to "bi innumerable migfortunes 


may juſtly: he reckoned bis falling in love with, and privately | 


| paar 2 young lady, the daughter of major- general Holmes; 
_ + match by no means ſuited —— birth, fortune, and: cha- 
rater, and far Jeſs to the amhitious views his father had enter- 
_ tained about him, However, the amiable lady deſeryed infi - 
nitely more happineſs than ſhe met with by an alliance with 
his amiby ; and the young lord was not ſo ynbappy through 
any. miſconduct of hers as by the death of his father, which 
. 175 precipitate marriage is Hong to have occaſioned about 
r Stet. LO 2 being ſo early free from paternal 
at lj 3 W ner; numberleſs exceſſes 


Him and be proved, ay Pops 


- 6 1 wife i hea pry, 
Aa ng b 


In: 1946, he indu el abort bis defire of travelling 1 Eniſhing 
his education abro: as he. was deſigned to be brought 
x in the ſtricteſf n principles, Geneva was judged a. 

Laper p} co fon 1 peſidence. Fe took the route of Hollang, 

ſeveral counts of Germany, that of Hanover in par- 

b-day Being arrived at Geneva, he conceived: ſo great 3 
diſguſt te che auſtgre and dogmatical preespts of his governor, 


that che ſoon decamped, — fot out for Lyons, where he 


arrived in OR. 1716. His lord ſbip ſomewhere or other had 
icked up a-bear's cub, of which/be/ was very fond, and carried 
t abput with. him. Zute when he determined to abandon 
is Peine he 9 Pp * 1 


377 5 
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5 nne 10 Being vo Todiger le tor bear with GUc. 
aſage, I think proper to be gone” from yu; hahe det, that 
Jou may eee 'T have left you-the beat, 'as the 
moſt fuſtable companion itt the worfd that could be g Erd our 
fer you: en 1 13238 n * l As 
Wen tlie . whe at Lyris,” lis took a 18 
| fp; little expected from trim. He wrote a letter tt 15 8 
valier de St. George, then refiding at Avignon, to whom ue 
preſerited a very fine! ant herfe, Upon rectiving this pre- 
ſent, the clevalier ſent a man of quality to the — is, who - 
carried him privately to his 'coitrt ; where he w received 
with the greateſt warks of eſteem, ind hac die rice of duke 
of Northumberland - conferred” upon him. © He remained 
there, however, dut one day; and chen returned poſt to- Lys 
ens, whence he ſet out for Paris. He likewiſe made x vit te 
the queen -dowager of England, eonſort to James II. "thei 
reßding at St. Germains, to whom he paid | 
ſuing the ſame raſh meaſures as at Avignon. | During 
ſtay at Paris, his winning addreſs and aftoniſhin parts gained 
him the eſteem! and admitation of all the Briti b e&s of 
both parties who happened to be there. The earl of Stair, 
then the Engliſh amhaſſ#dor there, notwithſtanding alf tlg 
reports to the marquis's diſadvantage, thought proper to ſh 
ſome reſpect to the repreſentative of ſo great 4 family. His 
excellency never failed to lay hold of every opportunity 0 
ive ſome admonitions, which were not- always agree 
the vivacity of his temper, and ſometimes 8 bim 2 
great indiſeretions. Once in particnlar, che ambaffador, a 
tolling the merit and noble behaviour of the marquis Liter, 
added, that he hoped he would follow fo Hoftrious an exam ple 
of fidelity to his prince and love to his Country : oro which | 
the marquis immediately anſwered, that be J naked key 
excelency for his good advice, and, as h ny 
had alſo a worthy: and deſerving father, he nest he wo 
likewiſe copy ſo bright an original, and tread in Bie ſteps.” “ 
This was à ſevere” fareaſm; as 'the anvaifid facher tad 


or's 
| berra his maſter in 4 aper tha Wall ee. B. 
fore be Jeſt France, an Edgliſh gentletnan expoſtulatin bg ith 
him, for Twerving f6 woch from the principles of bis father 
and whole-family, ee he Fe oy 15 11 65 wh Mad ooh 
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on account of his extraordinary. 
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ie minĩſt Ka 1 5 51 5 age, A$ well. in bie 

Irivate as public 

5 ae A quencg of this geal, ſhewn at 3 time when 
they fload much, in need of men of abilities, and ſo [te 
xpetted {Aus him, the king created, him a duke: and, a 

fs as he, came 4 860 he was 1 8 into 4 houſe of 
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1 5 that a 98 of i ut hold of 1 74 and N it 
n the hands of truſtees. for the payment of his debts ;. but not 
vithout making a proviſion of 1290l. per annum for his ſub- 
iſtence. his not being ſufficient to ſupport his title with 
1 pitable dignity at Home, L he refolyed to go abroad till his 
eſtate ſhould be clear, pt in this he only meant, as it ſhonld 


15 2 to deceive by an appearance; for, he went to _— 


d execute a private commiſſion, not in favor of the Englith 
miniſtry ; nor did he ever thine to greater advaniage as to his 
tſonal character than at the Imperial court, From Viennz 
Per made a tour to Spain, where hig arrival alarmed the Engliſh 
Miniſter ſo much, that two expreſſes were ſent from Madrid to 
London, upon an apprehenſion. that his grace was. received 
there in the character of an ambaſſador; ; upon which the 
duke received a ſummons; under the privy fea] to return home. 
His behaviour om ius occaſion. was a ſufficient indication, that 
ie never deſigned to ieh to England whilſt affairs remained 
WI the ſame Kate, This he bag oſten declared, from bis mY 
3 broad the Few time; Which, no doubt, was the 
«his cating that ſolemn, order with. ſo much e 
| Endes Wenig to inflame the Spaniſh court, not only, againſt the 
perſon Wh cliyered. the Jummens,; hut alle agazaſt the court 


of n itſelf, for exe a8 of power, 238, he 
n 2 call #, within W. an, ion ol bi ue 


69005 r openly in the ſenvipß oi th 
ET 45 Rake 2 <purt, where he, was Nef £9 
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WHARTON 


While 8 employed abroad, his ducheſs,. who bad been 
neglefted |: by him, died in England, Apr ril 14, 1762, and leſt 
no iſſue. behind her. Soon after this; he fell violently in lors 
with Vn Obyrae; then one of the, maids of honour to the 
queen of Spain. She was daughter of an Iriſh colonel iti that 
leryice, who being dead, her mother lived upon 2 penſion the 
king allowed her; ſo that this lady's fortune conſiſted chiefly in 
her perſonal accompliſhments. Many arguments were uta 
by their friends on both ſides, to diſſuade them from the 


marriage. The queen of Spain, when the duke aſked. her | | 


conſont, repreſented to him, in the moſt lively. terms, that the 
conſequence of the match would be miſery to them both, and 
ablolutely refuſed her conſent. e now no hopes 5 
obtaining her, he fell into a deep melancholy, which brooghe. 
on a lingering fever. This circumſtance reached her majelty's 

ear: ſhe. was moved with his diſtreſs, and ſent him word to 
endeavour the recovery of his health; and, as ſoon as be was 


able to appear abroad, ſhe would ſpeak to him in a more fa- 
vourable manner than at their laſt interview. The duke, upon 


receiving this news, imagined it the beſt. way to take advantage 
of the kind diſpoſition her majeſty was then in; and ſummon- 
ing to his aſſiſtance his little remaining ſtrength, threw. himſelf. 
at her majeſty's feet, and begged of her either to give him M.. 

Obyrne, or order him not to live. The queen conſented, but 
told him he would ſoon repent: it. Aſter the ſolemnizayzon of 


his marriage, he paſſed ſome time at Rome; where he ac-- 


cepted pf a blue ribband, affected to appear with the: title of duke 


of N orthumberland, and for a while enjoyed the confidence of 


the exiled. prince. But, as hie could not always keep himſelf 
within the bonnds of Italian gravity, and having no employs 
ment to amuſe his active temper, he ſoon ran into his uſual 
exceſſes; which. giving offence,” it was thought proper for him 
to remove from that city for the rn, leſh, he thould at * 
fall into actual diſgrac. Mod 

Accordingly, he quitted Rome, and went by dea to Bar 
celona; and then re ſolved upon à new ſcene. of life, which 
few. expected he would ever have engaged in. Ile wrote a 
letter to- the king of Spain, acquainling him, he” he. would 
aſſiſt at tbe ſiege of Gibraltar as a volunteer. . The ing 
ban him for the honour, and decepted his ſer vice: ; nt he 


grey weary of this, aud ſet his heart on Rome. In con- 
ſequence. ot. this. reſolution, he wrote a b to the e 
de St. George, full of reſpect ſpect and ſubmi expreſſing a de- 


ſire of vifiung his ort; but the chevalier e fot Wie, 


that he thought id möre adi for His race to dr 
England. bs. Abe dulee e Gl low bis e et 5 
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eus or three ſervarits, arrived at Paris in May, 1728. Here he 


made little ſtay, bot proceeded to Rouen, in his Way, as 
_ ſome" imagined, for England; but he ſtopped, and took up 
his refidenes at Rouen, without refleAing the leaſt on the 
| bufineſs that brouglit him te France. He was fo far from 
making any cenceffiort to the government, in order to make 
Dis peace, mut he did not give himſelf the leaſt trouble about 
dis perſonal eſtate, or any other concern in England. The 
dake had about 600. in bis poffeffon when he arrived at 
Rouen, where more of his ſervants joined him from Spain. 
A dill of indictmente was about this time preferred againſt him 
zin England for high treaſon. - The chevalier ſoon after ſent 
bim '20cgl. for his  foppert, of which he was no ſooner in 
polſefion than he ſquandered it away. As a long journey 
Aid not well ſuit with his grace's finances, he went for Orleans; 
thence fell down the rirer Loyre to Nantz, in Britany; and 
there he ſtopt-ſome time, till he got a remittance from Paris, 
which was diſperſed almoſt as ſoon as received. At Nantz 
ſome of his ragged ſervants rejoined him, and he took ſhip. 
ping with them for Bitboa, as if he had been carrying recruits 
to the Spagiſh regiments. From Bilboa he wrote a humorous 
letter to a friend at Paris, giving a whimſical account of his 
voyage, and his manner of paſſing his time. The queen of 
Spain took the ducheſs to attend her perſon. 
Jian. 1731, the duke declined fo faſt, being in his quarters 
at Lerida, chat he had not the uſe of his limbs ſo as to 
move without aſſiſtance; but, as he was free from pain, 
id not loſe all his gaiety. He continued in this ili ſtate of 
health for two months, when he gained a little ſtrength, and 
& benefit from a certain mineral water in the mountains 
Catalonia; but he was too much ſpent to recover, He re- 
hpfed the May following at Terragona, whither he removed 
with his regiment :_and, going ts the above-mentioned waters, 
be fell into one of thoſe fainting-fits, to Which be had. been for 
ſome time fubject, in a ſmall village; and was utterly deſti- 
tute of all the neceſſaries of life, till ſome charitable fathers of 
2 Bernardine convent offered him what aſſiſtance their houſe 
| afforded, - The duke accepted their kind propoſal; upon 
which they removed him to their convent, and adminiſtered 
all the relief in their power. Under this hoſpitable roof,” after 
Enguiſhing à week, the duke of Wharton die without one 
friend or acquaintance to cloſe his eyes. His funeral was'per- 
formed in the ſame manner which the fathers obſerye$to-thoſe 
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of their own fraternit̃ x. 4 
" WHATELY (Wiltram) was born in La e during 
che reign of Henry VIII. and educated in Magdalenteollege, 
Where - he took his degrees, and became t exhinenlt . 
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RARE 
was afferivardy' prefented to 4 fal 1 


learned languages, and 4 moſſ ſtiernous ee Pro- 
teſtant religion againſt the Popiſt reeuſants. He wrote feveral 
works : the principe of which is Ad Expoſition; of tle 
Ten Commandments” g : 
WHEARE (Dz@oxFy), Camdeniait 5 ober of hiflory/ i 
Oxford, was barn” at cobſtow, in Cornwall, 1 373. and 
admitted of Broadgate-Halt in that univerfity. He took the 
degrees iij arts, that of maſter being completed in 1600; and, 
two years after, was elected fellow of Exeter. college. Leavi 
that houſe jn 2608, he traveled beyond the ſeas into { 
countries; and at his return found 4 patron in lord Chan- 


Jois. Upon che death of this nobleman, he retired with his 


wife to (oueefter: Hall in Oxford, where, by the care and 
friendſhip of the principal, he was zccommodated with lodg- 
ings ; and there contracted ay intimacy with one Mr. Thomas 
Alten, by whoſe intereſt Camden made him the firſt reader 
of that lecture which he bad founded in the pmiverfity. Soon 
aftor, e was made principal of that haf; and this place, 
with his lecture, be held to the time of his death, which 
happened in 1647, Wood tell us, that he was eſteemed 
by ſome a- learned and genteel man, and by others a 

He adds; that he left alſo behind him a widow 
2 children, who ſoon after became poor: and whether or not 
the females ved Honeſtly | is not, he fays, for him to de- 


termine, 

He publi 4 „Pe Ratjone & Methode legend Hiferis 
Diſſertatio, gon, 1625,” in 8 vo. This was ar ufeful ale, 
and has undergone Jorgral editions, with the addition of pirces 
upon the ſame ſubje&, by other hands: but the beſt is 
tranſlated into agli, with this title, The Method _ 
Order of reading both 'Civif and: Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories ;” in 
which the molt excellent Hiſtorianis are reduced into the Order 
in which they arg foccefhvely'to' be rad; and the Iadgements 
of learned men 8 each bo them Fallin rar By De- 
el age teen Ge LY 
w a „ an 5 n iſtorians 
of particular nations, Ent and modern. By Nicolas 
Horſeman, With Mr. Dadwell's Invitation to_Gentlement | 
d acquaint themſ ck _ m__ e Lane 23 257 im 


Hitories; five; Commengratio wy *. "Oe 
liek Camdeni Clarenti, faQta -Oxoniz in Scholz Hiltorica, 
12 Nov. 1626. Oxon: 1628. Dedieatio Inagihnit Came 


tenianee in Schola Hiſkgrica, 12 Nov. 1620. Oxop- 1628.” 
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of an antient, and good family in the 
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got, eig at W bichcot-Hall in the parith.of Stoke, where be 
J :of . Emanuel-college, 


was, born A He was admitted 
Cambridge, in 1626, and too The e 
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who had Zang about ii on 2 1 was thus (ade ron 
offered him: however, after ſome demurring, he complied, 


and was admitted provoſt, March 16, 1644. He had taken his 
bachelor of divinity's degree in 1640; and he tool his doctor's 
in 1649. He now reſigned his Somerſetſhire living, and was 
preſented by 15 college to the rectory of Milton, in Cam- 
ma wg which. was void by the death of Dr. lis. le 
be remembered, to Dr. Whichcot's honour, that, du- 

ring the life of Dr. Collins, one of the two ſhares out of the 
common dividend. allotted. to the proxoſt was, not only with 
r. Whichcot's conſent, but at his motion, paid punQually 

to 8 as if he had ſtill been provoſt. Dr. Whichcot held 
Milton as long as he lived; though, after the Reſtoration, he 
rasen Proper 8. e anz and reſume it by a freſh preſentation. 


from the. coll He, ll, continued. to attend his lecture -ab 
| 11 church 1 the ſame view that he my at firſt ſet it 
5 e een and p — 2 irit of ſober 

1 and rational religion in the uniye Cambridge, in 


oppoſition to the, fanatic. enthuſiaſm and, ele canting 
then in vogue; aid the happy effect of his pains in this way 


appeared in the great talents and 1 performances, of fo + 


many eminent diyines after the Reſtaration.;, of hem moſt of 


7 


thoſe, and 'Ti llotion among Wenn whe; had received their 


education; ab) mbridge, were formed at leaſt, it not actually 
brought up, by: him., In 1658, he, wrote verſes. upon the 


death, of, Ole, Cromwell, at we are tu ſuppoſe dons 


entirely, out of, form, and not ont of any. regard; to che perſon = 
of the Een Nor had Dr. Whichcot ever concugred with 
the violent m £ $ of thoſe times; by figning the govenanyy . 
* apy Ade fayic 


or ations: 1 Prezudice fang 
Mall. 
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provoſithip by Seen order 2 the Va — * he n 
| r eee open. On the Föntrefy, he 
„ and in 1664 wis choſen mimftef of St. Ange 
Blackfriers where he continued till his thurch was ode 
don in the dreadful fte ef 1666. Then. be retired to My. 

ton for à while; but was was again called up, and preſented fy 
me cron to the vieafage of St. Lawrence ewry; Vacant 
' by the promotion of Dr. Wilkinsto che ſee of Cheſter © where 

he continued in high reputation and eſteem till Nis death: © Th 

1683, he went down bo: Cambridge; where, upen taking 
old, he fell into a diſtemper, which in a few days put an end 
do bis life. ” He died at che houſe of his antient and learned 
friend Dr. Cud worth, maſter of Chriſt's' college; in May 
168g; and was interred in the church of St. Lawrenee Jewry, 
Dr. Tillotſon, then lecturer there, enk his füneral-ſer- 


22 where his character is drawn to at advantage. Bur- 


net ſpeaks of him in the following terms: He was a man 
of a rare temper ; very mild and ohging. He had (credit with 
ſome that had been eminent in the late times; but made all 
the uſe he could of it to protect good men of all perfuafions. 


He was much for liberty of 8 and, being diſguſted 


with che dry fy! ematical way of thoſe times, he Kacke to 
raiſe thoſe converſed with him to a nobler ſet of 
thoughts, and to conſider religion as 2 ſeed of à deiform 
nature (to uſe one of his own phraſes). In order to this, he 
ſet young ſtudents much on reading the antient philoſophers, 
chiefly Plato, Tully; and Plotin ; and on confidering the 
Chriſtian religion as a doctrine ſent from God, both to ele- 
vate and ſweeten human nature, in which he Was à great 
example as well as a wiſe and kind inſtruttor! Cudworth 
earied this on with a 1 firength 'of xenivs, as well 25 2 


vaſt compaſs of learning 
He is reckoned by Fuller, wh printed his biſtory: or Cam- 


bridge in 1655, among the wfiters of Emenvel-college ; but it 
does not appear that he publiſhed wy thing before the Reſto- 
ration, er in any. part of his life. Select ſermons of bis were 
primed," 1698, in one volume 89%, with a preface' by the earl 
ef Shafteſbury, author of „ The e es thtee vo- 
lomes mere were publiſhes by Dr Jeffery, archdescon of 
Norwich, in 2 x9 and 17 403+ and a fonfth volume 
was printed by Dr ambel Clarke in 170% „Moral and 
religious Aphofiſnis, 12 collected Eng) Wo 5 te 117 705 
were alſo publifhed by 'Dr. Jeffer ed 
in 1753 by Dr. Samuel Salter, wi 
letters, Which paſſed between Dr. Wi 
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lorck dubfteſbury is a eniolty ain inw thin, -yet- 888. 


tuled: #-A ne Theory of the Earth; from its 6 
tonfummation of all Things; wherein the Creation? of abe 


World in * 6—— 2 — = 
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ang bis works, and is = fine illuſtration of our: — 
charakter, we recommend it to the notice of our readers. 
who are read in the noble author's Characteriſtics“ 
will want no proof, ond it» on internal i to: ae 
— that it is his. Fee 
-WHISTON (Writtan),! an Eaglim eie * very 
parts and more unoommon learning, but of a ſin: 
Jer 5 and extraordinary churacter, was born the th of Dec, 
1667, at Norton ntar Twyeroſſe, in the county of Leiceſter; 
of wich place his father Joſiah Whiſton, a learned and pious 
man, was rector. He was kept at home till he as ſeventeen, 
and trained under his father; and this on two accounts: firſt, 


decauſe he was himſelf A yaletudinarian, being greatly ſubject 


to the Hater e in various thapes all his life long 8 
ſecondly, that he might ſerve bis father, who had loſt lus 
eye· ſight, in the quality of an amanuenſis. In 1684, he Was 
ſent to Tamworth fchool; and two years after admitted f 
Clare- hall in Cambridge, where he purſued his ſtudies, and 
Daring tha the mathematics, 'eight hours in a; day, till 1699. 
time, and while he was under-graduate,/ oa 
nt Inppenll him, which may deſerve to be related for a 
— and benefit to others in the like cireumſtances. He 
obſerved one ſummer, that his eyes did not ſee as uſual, but 
dazaled aſter au aukward manner. Upon which, imagining 
it aroſe from too much application, he remitted ſor a fort- 
night, and tried to recover his uſual: ſight, by walking much 
in green ſieids; but found himſelf no better. At that time 
he met witk an account of Mr. Boyle's having knowu a per- 


fon, Who, having new-whited the wall of his chamber on 


which the ſun ſhone, and having accuſtomed himſelf to read 
in that glaring light, thereby loſt his fight for ſome time; 
till, upon hanging the place with Gren, he recovered it 
ain? and this, he ſays,” was exactly his own. als, "i in a leſa | 
, both as to the cauſe and the remedy. 11 bog; 
Ia 1693, he became maſter of arts, — Af thee. | 
lege; and „ wy {this 
reputation rning an manners, archbi 
; ſent him ng —4 
Gd — permit him to go ord way; and therefore, 
bis pupils to Mr. Laughton, he became :chaplain, 
(or he ad- ids to Di. Moore, biſhop of Norwich. 
During the time'of his beingichaplain to biſhop'Moore,:which  _ 
we. from 1694 to 1698, he publiſhed his firſtowork;rdntis | 
wt the 


nephew for a pupil. But his health 


Conflagration, as laid down in the holy Scriptures, àre ſhewn to 
——— agreeable to Reaſon and Philoſophy,” 1696, 8vo. 
Whiſton relates, that this book was ſhewed in manuſcript 
to Dr. Bentley, to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and eſpecially to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, on whoſe: principles it depended; and 
though Mr. John Keill ſoon after wrote againſt it, and de- 
monſtrated that it could not ſtand the teſt df mathematics and 

ſound philoſophy, yet it brought no ſmall reputation to the 
author. Thus Mr. Locke, mentioning it in a letter to Mr. 
Molyneux, dated Feb. 22, 1696, ſays, I have not heard | 
nàuny one of my acquaintance ſpeak of it but with great com- 
mendations, as I think it deſerves; and truly I think it is 
more to be admired, that he has laid down an hypotheſis, 
whereby he has explained ſo: many wonderſul and before inex- 
plicable things in the great changes of this globe, than that 
ſome of them ſhould not eaſily go down with ſome men; 
when the whole was entirely new to all. He is one of thoſe 
ſort of writers, that I always fancy ſhould be moſt eſteemed 
and .encouraged: I am always for the. builders, who bring 
 Jome addition to our knowledge, or at leaſt ſome new things 

to our thoughts.“ This work of Whiſton has gone through 
x editions; but no conſiderable additions; as he informs us, he 
have been made to it ſince the third. . 

In 1698, biſhop Moore gave him the living of Loweſtoſt 
cum Keſſingland, by the ſea · ſide, in Stel ; upon which he 
-quitted his place of chaplain, and was ſucceeded; by Mr. (at- 
terwards the celebrated Dr.) Clarke, who was then about four 


and twenty years of age. He went to reſide upon his living, of 
and applied bimſelf moſt earneſtly and conſcientiouſly to the wr. 
cate of ſouls. He kept a curate, yet preached twice a Sunday bei 
himſelf; and, all the ſummer: ſeaſon at leaſt, read a catechetic tur 
lecture at che chapel in the evening, chiefly for the inſtruction wei 
of the adult. He has recorded an inſtance or two, which tion 
ſhew how zealous he was for the promotion of- piety and fico 
good manners, and which very well deſerves to be mentioned Wi ther 
here. The pariſh-officers applied to him once for his hand to ton 
licence, in order to ſet up a new alehouſe; to whom he an- tran; 
ſwered, If they would bring him a paper to ſign, for the BW no ſ 
pulling an alehouſe down, he would certainly ſign it ; but one 
would ne ver ſign one for ſetting an alehouſe upp: ] bonia 
In the beginning of this century, he was called to be dir of re 
fac: Newton's deputy, and aſterwards his ſueceſſor in the Jear, 
Lucaſian profeſſorſhip of mathematics; when he reſigned his rote 
living, and went to Cambridge. In 170, be publiſhed Oxto 
2 & ſhort View of the Chronology of the Old Teſtament, i made, 
VDand off the Harmony of the Four Evangeliſts, into and 10 dime « 
March, 2502 · 3, . Tacquet's Euclid with ſelest T Naar Wl ppo; 
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\rchimedes, and practical corollaries, in Latin, for th: 
uſe of young ſtudents in the univerſity. This edition o 
Euclid was Teprinted at Cambridge in 1710; and aſterwards 
in Engliſh, at London, under his own inſpection. He tells 
us, that it was the accidental purchaſe of Tacquet's own Eu- 
clid at an auction, which occafioned his firſt application to 
mathematical ſtiidies. In 1906, he publiſhed an Eſſay on 
the Revelation of St, John: in 1707, Prælectiones Aſtro- 
nomicæ ; and Sir Iſaac Newton's . Arithmetica Univerſalis,”? 
by the author's permiſſion. The ſame year, 1707, he preached 
eight ſermons Upon the Accompliſhment of Scripture- 
Prophecies, at the lecture founded by the honourable Mr. 
Boyle; which he printed the year after, with an appendix to 
the ſame purpoſe. About Auguſt, 1708, he drew up an 
Eſſay upon the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, and offered it to 
the vice - chancellor, for his licence to be printed at Cam- 


bridge ; but was. refuſed it. He tells us, that he had nom 
read oyer the two firſt centuries of the church: and found, that 
main, the doctrine of thoſe ages: and, as he thought it a point 
; of duty to communicate. what. he had thus diſcovered, fy bis 
7 


heterodox notions upon the article of the. Trinity were now 


42 # 


f In 10g, he publiſhed. a volume of ** Sermons and Eſſays 
0 on ſeveral Subjects: one of which is to prove, that our 
. bleſſed Saviour bad ſeyeral brethren and ſiſters properly ſo 
Ir called, that is, the children of his reputed father Joſeph, and 
i of his true mother aL ago Mary. Dr. Clarke, be ſays, 
be wrote to him to. ſuppreſs. this piece, not on account of Pp 
y being falſe, but that the common opinion might go undiſ- 
fie turbed; but he adds, that ſuch ſort of motives were of no 
on weight with him, compared with the diſcoyery and propaga 
tion of truth. In 1710, be publiſhed ;*© FPrælectiones Phy- 
1 ſico-Mathematieæ, five Philoſophia. clarifimi Newtoni Ma- 
10d WI thematica illuſtrata; Which, together with the Prælec- 
all- tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſn; and it may be ſaid, win 
the no ſmall honour to the memory of Mr. Whiſton, that he was 

but one of the firſt, if not the very firſt, who explained the Nem- 


al 10, Menkenius, a vet N man in Germany, 
his vrote to Dr. Hudſon, the keeper of the Bodleian library. at 


ume embr 
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_ Tolical Conſtitutions,” yet they were willing enough to receive 


though it de 


„ witistoN 


tranflated the * Apoſtolical Conſtitutions“ inte Engliſh, 
genuine.” His friends began to be alarmed for him: they 
repreſented to him the dangers he would bring upon himſelf 
and family, for he had been married many years, by breed 


3 
* 


ing in this deſign; but all they could ſay availed nothing: 

and the conſequence was, that, Oct. 30, 1710, he was de- 

prived of his profeſſorſhip, and baniſhed the univerſity. of Cam- 

bridge, after having been formally convene and interrogated 
N n n „ 4 


„ oo  enS 
At the end of the fame year, he 'publiſhed his“ Hiftorical 
Preface ;” ſetting forth the ſeveral teps and reaſons of his c. Wl 
parting Font the commonly-received notions of de Trin, 

160, in 1711, his 4 vols. of «Primitive Chriſtianity revived,” 

In 8vo. The firſt volume contains, The Epiſtles of Ig- ( 
natius, both larger and ſmaller, in Greek and Engliſh :” the 

third, An Efay on thoſe Apoſtolical Conſtitutions:“ the 7 
fourth, **© An "Account of the Primitive Faith, "concerning the $ 
Trinity and Thcarnation,” March, 1711, [oon after the pub. Wl » 
lication of his Hiſtorical Preface,” the c6nvocition fell c: 
VVV 
z thoſe of the univerſity, againſt him, he publiſhed diſtinct ag 
accounts, in two appendixes , to that preface, when it was fo 
reprinted with additions, and prefixed to his volumes of © Pri- OC 
mitive Chriſtianity revived.” After his expulſion from Cam- 
bridge, he went to London; Where he had conferences with | 
Clarke, Hoadley, and other learned men; who endeavoured 
to moderate his 2eal, which however he would not ſuffer to 
be tainted or corrupted, © as he imagined it would be, with the 
leaſt inixture of pradence' or worldly wiſdem.” | He tell us of 
thoſe eminent perſons, that, with regard to his account of the 
primitive faith' about the Trinity and Incarnation, they were 
not much diſſatisfied with it; and that, though they were far 
Teſs convinced of the authority and genuineneſs of the Apoſ- 


them, as being much better and more authentic than what 
were already in thechvtch; oo Oo rn oe 

Whiſton was now ſettled with His family in London; and 
hough it does not appear, that he ned any certkin means ef 
ſubſiſting, yet he continued to write books, and to — 
his primitive Chriſtianky, with as much chearfulneſs and 
vigour, as if he had been in the inoſt flouriſhing circumſtances. 
March 1711-12, 1 Eugene of Savey was in England; 
and becauſe Whiſton believed himfelf to have diſcovered, in 
his Eich on die Reveliion of $1; fohn,” char fome of 
ine prophecies therein had been fulfitſed by that General's 
Victory over the Turks in 1697, or by the ſucceeding peace 0! 
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Garldwitz in 1698, he printed arſhort dedication, and, fixing 
it to the cover of a copy of that Eſſay, preſented it to the 
prince: The prince has been ſaid to have, replied, that he 
did not know he had the honour! of having been known to 
St. John;“ however, be thought proper to take ſo much notice 
of Whiſton's well · meant endeavours as to ſend; him a preſent 
of fifteen guineas. The dedication runs thus: Illuſtriſſimo 
Principi Eugenio Sabaudienſi, vaticiniorum Apocalypticorum 
unutn; Turcarum vaſtatiombus finiendis deſtinatum, dudum 
adimplenti ; alterum etiam, de Gallorum imperio ſuhvertendo, 


magna ex parte, uti ſpes eſt, mox adimpleturo ; hune libel- 
lum, ſumma qua decet reverentia, dat, dicat, conſecrat, 
8 id. Mart. 17 25-10 1 FE Frog Whiſton.?? . 
In 1718, 116, % %% ſosiety for promoting primitive 
Chriſtianity met weekly at his houſe CA e ee een 
garden, compoſed of about ten, or twelve perſons; to which | 
ſociety Chriſtians of all perſuaſions were equally admitted. 
Sir Peter King, Dri; Hate, Dr., Hoadley, and Dr. Clarke, 
were . particularly invited: but none of. them, he ſays, ever 
binſon, biſhop! of London, for his 1 late, Letter to his Clergy 


the ſame year, 17 19, her pubſiſhed a letter to the e. 
tinghamz, e goncerhing the eternity of the Son df | 
us Holy, Spirit; and, in the ſecond and followipg editions, 
a defence; of it: for lord Noſtingham had publiſned an An- 

ſwer“ in 721, far which he bid complimented by 
addreſſes from both the Uniyerkities, and from the London 
clergy... In 1720, he was propoſed by Sir Hans Sloane and 
Dr Halley: to the Royal Society. as à member, for he was 
publiſhing ſomething or other in the way of philoſophy; but 

Was refuled adnjuance ty Sire Newton the prefident, He 


ee 
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Tells us, he Pad enjoyed a large poftivh of: g Taac's "TY 


for twenty years together; but loft it at laſt byicontradifting 
him when he Was öid 4 Sir Iſadc, “' adds heg was of the 
moſt fearful; cavitivus; and 'faſpicious' temper,” that I ever 
knew; and, had he Beetiulive when T-wroteaganithis:Chro- 
nology; aud ſo thorbuginy confuted it S hoo ever 
Fince ventured to vindieste it, ! houtd not have Hog kt pro- 
per 5 Pobliſh' Confutation f beeuule Þknow* bis: dem 
per f6 well, "that 1 ſhould haveerpoRed/itiwoultbare killed 
1g 1 br. Bentele bifhop StMtingflect's chaplain, told 
me; * that he hin Bog 'Locks's” . — Edtifatation of 


he bilſipp p's, 
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** that, e ec e made for the ſupport 

family:. it ambunted 40 4761i-and as; he tells up by 

wm the Breateſt ſum that ever was = t into his hands by his 
| | of: 


= friends. It vas upon this nature t he 
Sas gen to to have depended for, thought he drew profits 
from reading ke&urts: ypon pbitoſophy, 'aftrdbomy;7 nd even 


"divinity ;; and l 6nd 1 His publications Which were nume- 
Tous; yet theſe, of themſelves, would have been very inſuf. 
ficient: nor, When joined nh the benevolence and charity 
of thoſe wh fed: Sing eſteemed him for his learning, inte- 
grity, and piety, did they p revent him from being frequently 
in great diſtreſs. He ſpent the remainder of his long life in 


| the way he was now in; that is, in talking and acting againſt | 


Athanaſianiſm and for primitive Chriſtianity, and in writing 
and publiſhing books from time to time In 1722, he publiſhed, 
An Eflay towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old Tei- 

tament, and for vindicating the Citations thence made in the 


New Teſtament;“ in 1724 The literal Accompliſhment 


of Scripture-Prophecies,” in anſwer to Mr. Collins's book 
wpoit'the '*©' Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion; 


in 1726, „Of the thundering® Legion, or of the miraculous 


Deliverance of Marcus Antoninus” and his Army on the 
Prayers of the Chriſtians,” occaſioned by Mr. Moyle's works, 
ke, $3 lately p — - in 1727, A Collection of authentic 
Records ing to the Old and New Teſtament,” tranſ⸗ 
lated into Eng 3 in 1930, Memoirs of the: Life of Dr. 
hog veg Clarke; in 1732, „ A Vindication: of the Teſt 
of Phlegon, or an Account of the great Darkneſs and 

Patt quake at our Saviour's Paſſion, defcribed by Phlegon,” 
in Anfwer to A diſſertation of Dr. Sykes upon that eclipſe and 


earthquake; in 1936; © Athanafian Forgeries, Immpoſitions 


and Interpolations ; the ſame year, Tlie Primitive Eu- 
1 chariſt revived,” againſt biſhop f dley's Plain Account 6 
5 the Lord's ___ in 757 The Aftronoiilical year, 0 


al 


oy 
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the. ear 17 675 4 arly of the comet, which way 
AC: Noten, | 


ſame; years. The genuine, works, 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, in Engliſh, 


The 8 e f e 2+ The copy of the 
Old Teſtament, made 
which was collected 


into the true cbronology of Joſephus. 


labours, and accordingly has met with the greateſt encourage: 
In 1739, he put in his claim to the mathematical profeſſor- 
ſhip at Cambridge, then vacant by the death of Saunderſon, in 


Ky 
” 


z leuer to Pr, Aſhton, the maſter of Jeſus- college; but no 
regard was paid to it. In 1745, he publiſhed his Primitive 
New Teſtament in Engliſh; in 1748, his © Sacred Hiſtory 
of the Old, and New Teſtament, from the Creation of the 
World, till the Days of Conſtantine the Great, .reduced into 
Annals;“ and the ſame year, Memoirs of his own Life and 
writings,” which are very curious, and not without their uſe. 
He continued long a member of the Chureh of England, and 
regularly frequented its ſervice, although he diſapproved of 
many things in it; but at laſt forſook it, and went over to 
the Baptiſts. This happened, when he was at the houfe of 
Samuel Barker, eſq. at Lyndon in Rutland, who had married 
his daughter; and there it was that he dates the following me- 
morandum: I continued in the communion of the Church 
of England till Trinity- Sunday 1747: for, though I ſtill reſol- 
ved to go out of the church if Mr. Belgrave continued to read 
due Achanaſian Creed, ſo did he by omitting it, both en 


Eaſter-Day and Whitſunday this year, prevent my leaving 
the public worſhip till Trinity-Sunday, while he knew ! 

mould go out of the church if he began to read it. Vet did 
he rcad it that day to my great ſurpriſe: upon which I was 
obliged to go out, and to go to the ev] (La meeting at Morcot 
two miles off, as I intend to go hereafter, while I am here at 
Lyndon, till ſome better opportunity preſents of ſetting up a 
more primitive congregation myſelf.”? eget | 


This conſciencious and worthy man died, after a week's 
illneſs, Aug. 22, 1752, aged 84, and ſome months ; and was 
buried near his wife, who died in Jan. 1750-1, at Lyndon in 
Rutland. We have mentioned his principal works in the 
courſe of this memoir, ſo that nothing more need be ſaid of 
them in particular; and for his. complexion and character, 
though they may eaſily be collected from the foregoing ac- 


count, yet as they happen to have been delineated by two | 


very diſtinguiſhed perſons, we think it right to ſubjoin what 
each hath ſaid of him; and the rather, as they both intended 
to repreſent him fairly. The perſons here meant are biſhop 
Hare and Mr. Collins. The former, taking occafion to ſpeak 
of Mr. Whiſton, calls him a man of “ a fair unblemilhed 
character; one, who has all his life been cultivating piety, and 
virtue, and good learning; rigidly conſtant himſelf in the 
public and private duties of religion, and always promoting 
in others virtue and ſuch learning as he thought would con- 
duce moſt to the honour of God, by manifeſting the greatneſs 
and wiſdom of his works. He has given the world fufficient 

roofs, that he has not mis- ſpent his time, by very uſeful works 
of philoſophy and mathematics. He has applied one to the 
explication of the other, and endeavoured by both to diſplay 
the glory of 'the great Creator. And, to his ſtudy of nature, 


he early joined the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ;* and his attempts, 


whatever the ſucceſs be, were at leaſt well meant ; and, con- 
fidering the difficulty of the ſubjects he has been engaged in, 


it muſt be allowed that in the main they are well aimed. 


In 1724, which was about a dozen years after biſhop Hare's 
piece came out, Mr Collins publiſhed “ A diſcourſe of the 

| Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion:“ which, 
aſter having examined in it a work of Mr. Whiſton, he con- 
cludes with an account of Mr, Whiſton himſelf; ' who, he 
tells us, by his numerous writings had for Tome time paſt made 
no ſmall 'noiſe, not only in England, but 'in divers parts of 


Europe. He is,“ ſays Mr. Collins, “ a perſon of extraor- } 


dinary natural parts, and of preat acquired learning, particu- 
Jarly in philoſophy and mathematics, but above all in theology; 
which he has {ſtudied with the greateſt application and integrity 
in the ſcriptures, ' and in the writings of the antients; de- 
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iſing the catechiſms, confeſſions, or articles of faith and 
traditions of all modern churches, and the commentaries on 
ſcripture and ſyſtematical books of all modern theologues. 
He knows how to make the beſt of every argument he takes 
in hand. By his ſagacity and quickneſs, by the compaſs of 
his reading, and by his great memory, he omits nothing that 
can be urged or wire-drawn to ſupport any ſentiments he eſ- 
pouſes ; as is manifeſt from many of his theological works. 
He is an upright and very religious man, and a moſt zealous 
Chriſtian; leading a moral life, as is common to moſt who 
are ſtyled heretics; cultivating in himſelf, and promoting in 


others, ſuch virtue and learning as he thinks would conduce 


moſt to the honour of God, by manifeſting the greatneſs and 
wiſdom of his works; renouncing glory, riches, and eaſe, 
which he might have had with the applauſe of all, and envy 
of none, and willingly and courageouſly undergoing obloquy, 
poverty, and perſecution (all three whereof have been his lot, 
and the two former will be always), for the ſake of a good 
conſcience, | 1 e an ono Mire os Coles $20 
He left ſome children behind him ; among the reſt, Mr. 
John Whiſton, who was for many years a very conſiderable , 
bookſeller in London. TY N EE 
 WHITAKER (WIILIAW), a polemic divine, eminent 
for his piety and learning, and his controverſial writings in 
Latin againſt the Church of Rome. He was born at Holme 
in Lancaſhire, and educated at Trinity-college Cambridge, 
where, making a great progreſs in languages, he was promoted 


to the chair of the regius profeſſor, and maſter of St. John's 


college. Biſhop Hall ſaid of him, Never a man ſaw him 
without reverence, or heard him without wonder.“ He died 
at Cambridge in 1595, aged 47 years. Pat en i LR 
WHITBY (DaxtitL), a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was 
the ſon of a clergyman, and was born at Rufhden in Nortli- 
hamptonſhire, 1638. He became a commoner of Trinity- 
college, Oxford, in 1653; of which, after having taken the 
degrees in arts at the regular ſeaſons, he was elected fellow in 
1664. Then he became chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop 
of Saliſbury, who collated him to a prebend of that church in 
October, 1688. In 1672, he was admitted chanter of the 


fame church; and the fame year accumulated the degrees of 


bachelor and doctor of divinity. He was then, or ſoon after, 
rector of St. Edmund's church in Saliſbury ; and in 1696 was 
made prebendary of Taunton Regis. He died March 24, 
1725-6, aged 88; yet was ſo well the day before, as to at- 
tend divine ſervice. Wood, who lived to 1695, gives his 
character in the following words: He is a perſon very well 


read in the fathers and in polemical divinity, eſpecially as to 
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the main part thereof, which is directed againſt Papiſts. He 
hath been all along ſo wholly devoted to his ſeverer ſtudies, 
that he hath ſcarcely ever allowed himſelf leiſure to mind any 
of thoſe mean and trifling worldly concerns, which adminiſter 
matter of gain, pleaſure, reach, and cunning. Alſo he hath 
not been in the leaſt tainted with thoſe too-much-now-a-days 
practiſed arts of fraud, cozenage, and deceit.” He was up- 
wards of fifty when Wood gave this good character of him; 
and he behaved in ſuch a manner as to deſerve it to the end 
of his life. The writer of the Short Account of Dr. Whit. 
by“ tells us, that he was in ſtature ſhort and very thin, had a 
tenacious memory, even to the laſt, and always cloſely applied 
hünſelf to his ſtudies; that he was ever ſtrangely ignorant 
of worldly affairs, even to a degree that 1s ſcarcely to be con- 
ceived; and that he was caſy, affable, pious, devout, and 
9% ͤ at ip oi oe TA 
\ He was the author of more than forty works, which are 
all full of good ſenſe and learning. One of them, publiſhed | 
in 1682, and intituled * The Proteſtant Reconciler, humbly 
pleading for Condeſcenſion to diſſenting Brethren, in Things 
indifferent and unneceſſary, for the ſake of Peace; and ſhew- 
ing how unreaſonable it is to make ſuch Things the neceſſary 
Condition of Communion,” expoſed him to much perſecution, 
and brought him into ſome. trouble. It gave great offence io 
the orthodox clergy, who herein conſidered their church as 
little leſs than betrayed into the hands of the Preſbyterians; 
and ſeveral pamphlets were written againſt it. It was likewiſe 
condemned by the univerfity of Oxford, in their congrega- 
tion, July 21, 1683, and burnt by the hands of the univerſity- 
marſhal, in the ſchool's quadrangle ; and ſome things in it ſo 
offended biſhop Ward, that he obliged our author to make a 
public retractation. The greateſt and far moſt conſiderable of 
r. Whitby's works is his Paraphraſe and Commentary on 
the New Teſtament,” in two volumes, folio: it was printed 
firſt in 1703, has often ſince gone through the preſs, and is 
Nill the principal commentator uſed by the Engliſh clergy, 
Aftar his death came out YETEPAI @PONTIAEZ : or, Ihe 
laſt Thoughts of Dr. Whitby, Containing his Correction of 
ſeveral Paſſages in his Commentary on the New Teſtament. 
To which are added five Diſcourſes publiſhed by bis expreſs 
Order, 1727, Byo, In the preface he has the following 
Paſſage : ** An exact ſcrutiny into things doth often produce 
conviction, that thoſe things, which we once judged to be 


right, were, after a more diligent enquiry into truth, found 
to be otherwiſe ; and truly, ay 


ws Dr. Whitby, * I am not 
aſhamed to ſay, this is my caſe. For when I wrote my Com. 
mentaries on the New Teſtament, I went on (too haſtily, 7 
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own,) in the common beaten road of other reputed orthodox | 


divines; conceiving, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, - 


in one complex notion, were one and the ſame God, by virtue 
of the ſame individual efſence communicated from the Father: 
This confuſed notion I am now fully convinced, by the ar- 
guments I have offered here, and in the ſecond part of my. 
reply to Dr. Waterland, to be a thing impoſſible, and full of 
groſs abſurdities and contradiftions.” The. reader may 


hence perceive that this learned divine died, as he had 


lived, in opinions different from thoſe then received upon the 
article of the Trinity. _ „ 3 : 
WHITE eff; the factious biſhop of Wincheſter, de- 
prived of his biſhopric, and confined by queen Elizabeth, for 
preaching a ſeditious ſermon. He was a theological author in 
Latin RET. /// oY 
WHITE (Ricnarp), or, as he writes himſelf, Yims, 
was born in the 16th century, and related to the above Joun 
WHITE. He was a miſcellaneous and hiſtorical writer, in 
Latin, of the affairs of England. Died at Douay in 1612. 
WHITE (Francis), biſhop of Ely, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to James I. is the author of ſome, controverſial writtngs 


_ againſt Fiſher; Sermons, &c. 


WHITE (Trnomas). He was a very pions and learned 
man; but neither the time nor place of his birth is known, 
He was ſome time le&urer at St. Andrew's, Holborn, and at 
St. Anne's, Alderſgate-ſtreet ; and, after the Reſtoration, he 
preached to the poor priſoners in Ludgate; for which he was 
much 'eſteemed and kindly treated by bithop Sheldon. He 
wrote ſeveral practical pieces, particularly The Art of Divine 
Meditation,” which, Mr. Palmer fays, is the beſt book we 
have on the ſubjet. ' 0 „„ 
WHITE: (or THomas AncLivs, or Ex ALBIIs), an 
Engliſh Roman-Catholic prieſt, living in the 17th century, 
He was a great traveller in Europe ; principal of a college at 
Liſbon, and ſub-principal at Douay. He was very intimate 
with Sir Kenelm Digby. He was a peripatetian in philoſo- 
phy ; and ſo great an admirer of Ariſtotle, that he made uſe _ 
of his principles to explain ſome of the moſt myſterious parts 
of the Chriſtian religion: particularly, he attempted to explain 
the difficulties attending the operations of the will, and the 
concurrence of the divine grace, in this manner; but theſ 
ſpeculations pleaſed neither Moleniſts nor Janſeniſts ; neither 


had he the talent of writing very intelligibly. He was ſo un- 
| ſteady in his principles, that Bayle calls him “ an Heteroclite 


philoſopher and divine.“ Some of his theological pieces, 
which are all in Latin, have been put in the © Index Expur- 
gatorius.” He died after the Reſtoration. oo 
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Proteſtant Diſſenters at the Old Jewry, te Which, on the 
death of Dr. . Chandler, 3766, he was called, from a con- 
gregation at Leeds, to aſſiſt Dr. Amory, as joint paſtor, 
and on his death, 1774, was choſen ſole paſtor, was born in 
Pall-Mall ; educated firſt under Dr. Doddridge at Northamp- 
ton, and then at Daventry, under Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb 
Aſhworth. In 1751, he ſettled at Hinckley ; Where he mar- 
ried a ſiſter of William Hurſt, eſq. (high ſheriff 
Mire in 1779). He continued here till after the death of 
king George II. (on which occaſion he publiſhed a ſermon) ; 


WHITE (NATHANI EL), POE of the congregation of” 


and afterwards went to Leeds. Mr. White publiſhed; another 


fermon ſor the charity-ſchool, Gravel-lane, Southwark; and 
a third in 1771, preached at the Old Jewry, Oct. 27, that year, 
on the affecting deaths of Mrs. Poole, her two ſons, and 
daughter, who all died in the ſpace of five deys of an inflam- 
matory fſore-throat ; and, in 3774, his addreſs at the grave of 


Dr. Amory, ſubjoined to his funeral-ſermon by Dr. Flaxman. 


He alſo publiſhed a charge at the ordination of Mr. Eftlin, at 
Briſtol, He died March BZ, 3h 
WHITEHEAD (Payz), an Engliſh poet, was the ſon 


FM 


of a tradefman in London, and born on St. Paul's day; from 


which circumſtances he was ſo named. His talent for poetry 
3s ſaid to have diſcoyered uſelf early; for, he had no. ſooner 
learned to write, than all his letters to his relations were drawn 
b in rchime. He was originally intended for buſineſs, and 
Temple in order to ſtudy the law. He met with a terrible 
misfortune in the beginning of life ; for, becoming acquainted 
with Fleetwood the plaver, he was drawn. in to be jointly en- 
gaged with him in a bond of 3oool. ; on account of which he 
was confined in the Fleet-priſon for ſome years. 
The fiſt pieces which brought him any fame were, 
The State Dunces; and ** . a ſatire; the for- 
mer written in 1733, the latter in 1738: in both theſe pieces 


he ſhews himſelf a patriot, even to Kepublicaniſm, In 1747, 


he publiſhed a ſatire, intituled, Honour; and, in 1748, 
a mock heioic poem, called the © Gymnaſiad,“ to ridicule 
the brutiſh cuſtom of boxing: it was printed in three books, 
and addrefled to the moſt puiſſant and invincible Mr. J. 
Brovghton, who was the champion of this Order, After- 
wards, this poet concerned himſelf little with the fame of 
writing; nor is there extant any material compoſition of his, 
after the * Epiſtle to Doctor Thompſon.” He amuſed him- 
ſelf with a few light ſongs and epigrams ; and, if he finiſhed 
any other work of any conſequence, it periſhed in the general 
ien three dee his dene ich, in F Þe 
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aced with a mercer in London; but afterwards retired to the 
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palſed in burning his papers: it is preſumed, that, could he 
Re called in the pieces that remain, they would infallibly 
have undergone the ſame fate. He died Dec. 30, 1774. 
= WHITEHEAD (WiLL1am), was horn at Cambridge in 
the beginning of the year 1714-15. It has been related as a 
reproach by his enemies, but cannot be juſtly. mentioned to 
his diſhonour, that his origin was low. His father, Mr. Ri- 
chard Whitehead; was a baker in the pariſh. of St. Botolph, 

and ſerved the neighbouring college of Pembroke-Hall with 
bread. A tradeſman in his humble department muſt be 
thought ſingularly fortunate in having beſtowed on two: ſons 
a liberal education. John, the eldeſt, was deſtined for the 


7 


church; and, through the intereſt of Mr, Bromley, after- 


wards Lord Montfort, obtained the living of Perſhore in the 

dioceſe of Worceſter, William was fifteen years younger 
than his brother. After having recejved the firſt rudiments 
of education at 2 common grammar-ſchool in the town of 
his nativity, he obtained, at the age of fourteen, a nomination 
into the college at Wincheſter. He owed his admiſſion into 
this ſeminary to the recommendation of Mr. Brotnley,” who 
has 'been already mentioned as a friend to the family, His 


_ diſpoſition and conduct while he remained at Wincheſter 


have been accurately deſcribed by Dr. Balguy, who, having 
refided at Wincheſter, had the beſt opportunity for informa- 


tion. He has communicated the reſult of his obſeryation and 


inquiries to Mr, Maſon, the friend and biographer of Wil- 
liam Whitehead. He was then, we learn from this reſpectable 
authority, of a delicate turn, employed his time chiefly in 
reading plays or poetry, and was particularly attached to the 

%  Atalantis,?” and other fingular books of ſecret hiſtory, 
Very early he diſcovered a taſte for poetry: his exerciſes were 
uſually written in Engliſh verſe, and would frequently fill half 


a theet, when only twelve or fourteen. lines were required. 


Dr. Burton, the maſter, at firſt diſcouraged, but at length 


approved, of theſe puerile productions. At the age of ſixteen, 


+ 
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he wrote a whole comedy. 11 5 | 1 
In the year 1933, Mr. Pope, being on a viſit to the earl of 
Peterborough near Southampton, was carried by his friend to 
Wincheſter to ſee the college, & c.: the carl gave ten guineas, 
as a prize, among the boys. The ſubject which Fope ſer, 
was Peterborough, and W hitehead obtained one of the prizes, 
He never excelled in epigrams or in Latin verſes, though he 
was well acquainted with the claſſies. He was however em- 
ployed to tranſlate into Latin the firſt epiſtle of the Eſſay 
on Man.” Pope was deſirous of having that poem in a lan- 
guage that might tranſmit it to foreigners and diſtant poſte- 
rity, and he engaged ſeveral perſons in the jaſk, The friend- 
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Mips which Whitehead formed at ſchool were principally with 
perſons of rank. At the election in September 1735, bie 


ceceding to New college. His father had died two years before 
that diſappointment, and his mother” admitted him a ſizar in 
Clare-Hall, wliere, as the ſon of a baker in Oambridge, he 
became entitled to a ſcholarſhip, founded by Mx. T. Pyke, of 
that trade and town. The ſociety which he found at Cam. 
bridge, and the reputable connexions which he made, were 
ſuch as prevented any” regret: for his inot having obtained his 
election to Oxford. He ſeems rather to have regarded his not 
Having been removed to that univerſity as. a fortunate} cixcum- 
ſtance, Coipratulatory verſes of his on the marriage of the 
prince of 
appeared in Uhiverfity-gratulations ;/ they ſeem not, however, 
to have been ti dffspring of choice 2-4 they ſcarcely excel,” 
ſuys Mr. Warton; what he wrote at ſchool; and, though he 
printed them in the firſt collection of his poems in 1754, be 
ro expunged them from the ſecond, 1774. Au 
Epiſtle. on the Danger of writing in Verſe” was the firſt 
poem of his which merited diſtindtion. It was received with 
_ approbation by the public, and was ſoon ſucceeded by a 
Tale, taken from Herodotus ; and, ſoon afterwards, by 


An Epiſtle from Anne Boleyn to Henry VILLz” © An Eſſay | 


on Ridieule,“ and an *Epiitle to the Earl of Aſhburnham” 
followed in a rapid ſucceſſion. ' In June, 1742, he was elected 
fellow of Clare-Hall; his mother having died- in the April 
before. . e e apbs 9 5 & 4:3 F 44 821 
About this time, he intended to enter into ordegyy;2 which 


deſign however he relinquiſhed, on being recommended aas 2 


tutor to the lord Villiers, ſon of the late carb of Jerſey. He ac- 
cordingly temoved to the earl's houſe in town in 1745: and 
to the. care of his noble pupil was added that of a friend of 
the family, who was afterwards general Stevens. 

In this ſituation, Mr. Whitehead had many intervals of 
Jeifure to 3 in his favourite purſuits. Having frequent 
opportunities of viſiting the theatre, he directed his attention 


do the drama; and about this time began a tragedy, which 


However was not produced on the ſtage till 1750. In the 

interval, he wrote A poetical-Addreſs 10 Dr. Hoadley, on 
His Comedy of the Suſpicious Huſband;“ and another to 
Mr. Garrick, on his becoming joint-patentee of Drury-lane 
Theatre. The poetical incenſe that was offered to the new 
manager is thought to have facilitated the reception of the 
„Roman Father.“ The ſucceſs of this play, which was 

alculated for ſtage- effect, and of which the principal charac- 


1 
* 


failed through want of intereſt, and loſt all proſpects of ſuc : 


es and the birth of his ſon, the prefent king, 
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tably 16ficouraged] bim 10 undertake another traghdy, which 


he: profluced on the fame; ſtage four years afterwards; under 


the title of! *{ Creuſar'2 this play was well upported The 
united abilities of Mrs. Pritchard, of Garrick, and Moſſop, 
Ow fail- are it a favourable: reception. Nor was 
the piece deficient in ätlelß though it has not had the fortune 
to be ſo oſtei irevived: as the former. Soon aſter the exhibition 
of Ertuſa Miri Whitehead attended his: pupil, wn, to- 
gether wirh another, lord Nuneham, eldeſt fon, 15 the eatl of 


Hlaredurt, vent td finiſh their education abroad. As the joint- 


overnor of theſe two young noblemen, who were nearly of 
e age, he left England in June, in order to paſs the 
winter of 1754 at Leipſic. That place had been choſen by 
the parents ſor the winter - reſidence of his pupils, on aceount 


of profeſſor Muſcow's lectures on the public law, which hall 


been long celebrated. There they ſpent ſeven months, with 
very little ſatis faction to themſelves, age having deprived 
the profeſſor of his faculties, though he continued to read 
lectures as uſual. After having viſſted many of the German 
re d, in the fummer of 2755 to Hanover. 
w eorge II. then was. They departed: from this court 
to Vieana, and proceeded thence to Italy. Returning home- 
they“ croſſsd the Alps ; and, having paſſed: through 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, landed at Harwich in 
September 1766. Whitehead was no idle ur inattentive ſpec- 
tator. A vie of the remains of claſſical antiquity naturally 
awakened enthuſtafm, and produced ſeveral poetical effuſiona. 
which evince that his Mouſe was © now in her fulleſt vigour.. 
5 were his Elegy, written at Haut-Williers; his + Ode, 
In e hg) the Campania of Rome; * Five Eclogues, ad- 
2 to his two Pupils, and three Friends, at Rome; 
which were publiſhed on his return to England. betty 
Having been written there, the ſcenes before Mes 
bis memory the great hiſtorical Lare furniſhed ample 
materials for dlaffical allufion :- _— are more full of imagery 
than any other uf his poems. While he remained in Italy, 
he received the badges of ſecretary and regiſter. of the order af 
the Bath, which had been obtained for him through the intereſt 
of the counteſs of Jerſey. derten. on the death 
of Colley Cibber, he was appointed 3 reat; for which 
place he was indebted to 495 late duke of Devonſhire,” who 
was then lord: chumberlain. However repugnant ſuch a peri- 
odioal taſk was 16 the .of poetry, bungen in i wich 
zeal. Though he found means to enliven and di 
a hackneyed fubje&t;, and in ſome meaſure retrieved: the ho- 
the lute; Which had withered on the brow df 
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which had been ſo profuſely heaped en bi predeceſſor, But, 
whatever criticiſms, parodies, &c. appeared againſt him, he ſeems 
to have treated them with a merited contempt. On his return to 
England, he accepted an invitation fromthe earl Jerſey, who, ſa- 
tisfied with his care of lord Villiers, preſſed him to continue in his 
family. The earl of Harcourt; equally approving of his conduct to- 


wards his fon, gave him a generac? invitation to his houſe in town 


or his ſeat in the country; and the two young” noblemen, no 
Jonger pupils, continue 2 friendſhip which had commenced 
long before he had relinquiſhed the office of a governor, In 
'this ſituation, the companion felt none of the pains which 
uſually accompany a ſtate of dependence. He amply repaid 
His patrons by the cheerfulneſs of his converſation, and an 
attention to the infirmities of age, which ſeemed 10 have 
ſprung both from gratitude and affection. 
His purſuits were not confined to his official employment, 
nor was his time ſo much occupied in the aſſiduities of friend- 
ſhip, but that he found leiſure to enrich the ne with 
another dramatic production 
- Adopting a hint of Fontenelle, fig Produced a comedy, in- 
80 The School for Lovers; which, in the year 1762, 
appeared on Drury- lane ſtage. It holds no mean rank; among 


that ſpecies of the drama which is uin neee, the 


N comedy. 

In the ſame year be publiſhed bis "7 Charge: to the Poets. p 
To ſome paſſages in this poem, of which however the ſatire 
was general, has been aſcribed the reſentment; of the poet 
Churchill; few of whoſe haſty productions appeared, -after 
that period, without a ſevere attack upon tlie laureat. me 
head, however, adhered to the precept which he taught. 
diſdained to raiſe the conſequence of an adverſary, or to 1 
grade his own, by a reply. The abuſe of Churchill however, 


or perhaps his influence with the manager, had ſuch an effect, 


that Mr. Garrick would not venture to produce a new tra- 
gedy, which Whitehead offered him, on the ſtage. On the 
dectaſe of the earl of Jerſey in Auguſt, 1569, "his ſucceſſor 
permitted Mr. Whitehead, though with reluctance, to re- 
move to private lodgings; hut on an expreſs condition, that 
he ſhovld chooſe a ſituation as near as poſſible to the habita- 


tion of his patron, where he was always to be conſidered as 
a daily invited gueſt. Proving equally acceptable to the lady 


vrhom the earl ſoon aſter married, he divided his ſummers 
between Middleton, his lordſhip's ſeat; and that of Nuneham, 
belonging to his other pupil, the earl of Harcourt. 

After the publication bis Charge,“ be chiefly employed 
himſelf in reviſing and correcting the firſt edition of his 
Poems. In the intervals of - leiſure, he amuſed himſelf with 


awziting a farce, It remained by him till the year 1770, wow 
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he preſented it to Mr. Garrick, defiring the name of the au- 
thor to be concealed; « The: Trip to Scotland” accordingly 
appeared on Drury-lane ſtage, where it was received with 
conſiderable applauſe. | Tn 1774, he publiſhed a complete and 
corrected edition of all his works; but he had not yer entirely 
relinquithed all intercourſe with the Muſes. Variety,” the 
« Goat's Beard,” and Venus attiring the Graces,” ap- 
peared ſucc ely in the form of pamphlets, and were well 
received. © The tragedy,” which was offered to Mr. Garrick 
but pee as has been already mentioned, is ſtill in 
exiſtence, but unpubliſhed ; and it is uncertain whether it 
will ever be produced to public view. The firſt act of a Tra- 
gedy on the ſubject of Oedipus, tlie beginning, with an im- 
perfect ſketch, of a Tragedy founded on Edward II. 's refigna- 
tion of the crown to his fon, and of another compoſed of 
Spaniſh and Mooriſh characters, are mentioned by Mr. Maſon 
to have been found among his papers after his deceaſe. Of 
the latter piece,” the fragments, Mr. Maſon tells us, have ex- 
cited in him à wiſn that it had been completed. To the firſt 
at of the Oedipus, he informs us, that he has been i in- 
duced to add four more for his own amuſement.” Every 
reader of Elfrida and Caractacus“ muſt wiſh, . this 
tragedy may fee the light. | 
Whitehead had now attained his Wee year.“ He had, | 
for above at leaſt forty years paſt, been occaſionally ſubject to 
palpitations of the heart, and a difficulty of reſpiration. In 
the ſpring of 1985; à cold, attended with a cough, confined 
him ſome weeks, but did not prevent his accuſtomed amuſe- 
ments of reading and writing. But a few hours before his death, 
the earl of Harcourt, repeating his {conſtant morning-vifir, 
found him reviſing for 'the prels a paper which he imagined 
to be his Iaſt birth-day ode. That day at noon, finding bim= 
ſelf diſinelined to taſte the dinner which his ſervant had 
brought up, he deſired to lean upon his arm, to walk from the 
table to his bed, and inſtantly expired. He died at his lodg- 
ings in Charles: ſtreet; © Groſvenor-ſquare, April 14, 1785. 
and was buried, by the order of general Stevens, dis friend and | 
executor, in South Audley-ſtreet chapel. | 
WHITEHUOURST (Jonx), an Engliſhman BEE Feat TY 
loſophical and mechanical reſearch, was born at Congleton in 
Cheſhire in 1713. His father was a clock and wateh maker. 
Ihe firſt exertions of his curioſity ſeem to have been excited 
by the various phænomena in Derbythire, which he was 
curious to inveſtigate and ſolicitous to explain. At the age of 
twenty-one, he went to Dublin purpoſely to ſee a ſingular 
clock, with its many curious appendages. Being at firſt diſ- 
appointed, in order to ſatisfy his wiſhes he became a 
boarder in the hopſe of this mechanic, and paid a large ſum 
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for his reſidence. His abode was in a room immediately over 


the clock; and, watching his opportunity, he one day, when 
the artiſt was ſuddenly called away, went ſilently down into 
the room, and, carefully inſpecting the machine, retired to his 
apartment without being diſcovered. He ſoon aſterwards re- 
turned to England, and eſtabliſhed himſelf at Derby, where he 
made the clock of the town - hall, and the clock and chimes of 
the, beautiful tower of All- Saints church. In 1945, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, the daughter of the Rev. George Gretton, 
rector of Iruſley and Dalburg, by whom he had one child. 
In 1775, he was appointed ſtamper of the money -weights, 
through a recommendation to the duke of Newcaſtle: he ac- 
cCordingly ſettled himſelf in London. His houſe ſoon became 
the reſort of all the ingenious and ſcientific of every age, na- 
tion, and rank; and, ee publiſhed his Enquiries 
into the original State and Formation of the Earth.“ This 
work will perpetuate his fame. In 1779, he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and he was alſo a member of 
various other philoſophical ſocieties, into which he was 


elected without any perſonal ſolicitation, and from the mere 


reputation of his name. He had before printed three papers 
in the Philoſophical: Tranſactions: 1. Thermometricil 
Obſervations at Derby. 2. An Account of a. Machine for 


maißng Water, at Oulter, in Cheſhire. 3. Experiment on 


ignited ſubſtances. In 1783, he again viſited Ireland, for the 
purpoſe of examining the Giant's Cauſeway ; and, whilſt there, 


he conſtructed an engine for raiſing water ſomewhere in the 
county of Tyrone. In 1787, he printed An Attempt to- 
wards obtaining invariable Meaſures of Length, Capacity, and 


Weight, from the Menſuration of Time; an ingenious and 


acute, if not an entirely ſatisfactory, work. Mr. Whitehurſt 


had experienced ſeveral attacks of the gout ; but he neverthe- 
leſs continued his valuable labours till, in 1788, and in the 
75th year of his age, he died at his houſe in Bolt - court, Fleet- 
ſtreet; and it is worth obſerving, that another eminent, and, 


like Whitehurſt, ſelf-taught, philoſopher, James Ferguſon, 


dad lived and died at the very ſame houſe before. him. 
is employment before his death was, A Treatiſe on 
Chimneys, Ventilation, and Garden Stoves ;'* Which has 
fince- been publiſhed by Dr. William in 1794. Mr. White- 
Hurſt, not only deſerved eſteem from his ſcientific attaioments ; 
but he was univerſally beloved as an upright, and excellent 
private character. He was plain in _dreſs,. temperate in his 


mode of life, and, in his general intercourſe, cheerful, liberal, | 


-; WHITELOCKE. (Sir-JaMzs), was deſcended of a. good 
Jamily near Oakynham in Berkſhire, 
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and was born at Lon- 
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don, in 1670. „He was educated at Merchant-Tailors 
ſchool, and went thence to St. John's college, Oxford; 
where he topk a bachelor of laws degree in 1504. He aſter- 
wards ſettled. in the Middle Temple, was elected member of 
parliament for Woodſtoc in 1620, chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
and at length one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas. King 
Charles I. ſaid of him; that he was a ſtout, wiſe; and 
learned, man, and one who knew what belongs to uphold 
magiſtrates and magiſtracy in their dignity.” - He! died in 
16321 and on his death, ſays his ſon, the king loſt as 
good a ſuhject, his country as good à patriot, the people as 
juſt a judge, as ever lived. All honeſt men lamented the lofs 
of him no man in his age leſt behind him a more: honoured 


memory. His reaſon was clear and ſtrong, and his learning 


was deep and general. He had the Latin tongue ſo perfe&, 
that, ſitting judge of aſſize at Oxford, when ſome foreigners, 
perſons of quality, were, there, and came to the court to ſee 
the manner of our proceedings in matters of juſtice, he cauſed 
them to fit down, and briefly. repeated the heads of his charge 
to the grand jury in good and elegant Latin; and thereby 


informed the ſtrangers and the ſcholars of the ability of our 


judges, and the courſe of our proceedings in matters of law 
and juſtice. He underſtood the Greek very well and the He- 
brew, and was verſed: in the Jewiſh hiſtories, and exactly 


knowing in the hiſtory of his own country; and in the pedi- | : 


grees of moſt perſons, of honour and quality in the kingdom, 
and was much converſant in tlie ſtudies. of antiquity and he- 
raldry. He was not by any excelled in the, knowledge of his 
own profeſſion of the common law of England, wherein liis 
knowledge of the civil law was a help to him..) 

WHEEELOCKE (Bors rRODE, Eſq.), ſon of the pre- 
ceding, was born Aug. 6, 1605, in Fleet; ſtreet, London, at 
the houſe of Sir George Croke, ſerjeant at law; his mother's 
uncle; and-educated in grammar-learning at Merchant-Tai- 
lors ſchool. Thence he went in 1620 to St. John's college 
in Oxfocd, of which Dr. Laud was then preſident. Laud 


was his father's contemporary and intimate friend, and 


ſhewed him particular kindneſs; and Whitelocke afterwards 
made an acknowledgement of it. in refuſing, when that pre- 
late was brought to a trial for his liſę, to be one of the com- 
miſſioners appointed to draw: up a charge againſt him. tle 
left the univerſity heſore he had taken a degree, and went to 
the Middle Temple; where, by the help of his father, he 
became eminent for his Mill in the common law as well as 


in other ſtudies. In the beginning of the long patliament, he 


was choſen a burgeſs for Marlow in Bucks; and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee for drawing vp the charge 
c 6 againſt 
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22 the earl of Strafford, and one of the matſagers againft 
um at 


his trial. May, 1644, he Was appointed one of the 
depbty- ljeutenants of Buckinghamſhire; and, Jan{ 1632.3, 
he was named one of the commiſſioners to treat of peate with 
the king at Oxford, and one of the lay-gertlemen to ſit among 


the aſſembly of divines. In 1644, he was again appointed 


bone of the commiſſioners for peace at Oxford; and, the ſame 
year, when the earl of Eſſex wis about to prove Oliver Crom- 
well an incendiary, he gave Cromwell timely notice of it, 


1645, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the ad- 
mikalty; and, being then ſuſpected vf holding intelligence 
with the king's party; he fell into great danger, but ſoon freed 
himſelf. from that ſuſpicion. In 1646, he was ſent for to the 
leaguer before Oxford by Sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the 
ꝓarliament- forces; dnd, being admittetb one of his council of 
War, he did often, out of the great regard he had to the uni- 
verſity, expreſs great umwillingneſs to have any damage done 
umto it, and uiged, chat honcurable terms might be offered to 
the garriſon there. March, 1647-8; he was made one of the 
four commiſſioners of the great ſeal; and, in October, axtor- 
ney of the duchy of Lancaſter, and king's ſerjeant, which 
Jatier title he refuſed to —_ December the 26th, he re- 
tited into the. country, that hie might not have any concern in 
che king's trial; “ it being contrary to his judgement, as he 
himſelf declared in the houſe.“ Feb. 8, 1648-9, he was ap- 
pointed one of the three commiſhoners of the new great ſeal 
of che commonwealth af Eugtand; and, on the 34th; was 
elected one of the thirty petſons for the council of ſtate. In 
June, he was made High ſteward of the city of Oxford; and, 
an July, was conſtituted Reeper of the king's library and me- 
dals, which he had before hindered. from being ſold. Being 
informed, ſays he, of a deßgnu in ſome to have them 


ſold and tranſported beyond ſea, which 1 thought would be 


2 diſhonour and damage to our nation, and to all ſcholars 
therein, and fearing that in other hauds they might be more 
ſubject ae net 15 ae being willing to preſerve them 
for public uſe, I did accept of the trouble of being library - 
TFeeper at St. James's, and therein was eneouraged and much 
perſuaded to it by Mr. Selden, Wlio ſwore, that, if 1 did not 
undertake the charge of them, all thoſe rare monuments of 
antiquity, thoſe choice books and manuſeripts, would be loſt 


and there were not the like of them, except only in the Va- 
tican, in any other library in Cliriſtendom.“ He had under 


him one Duery, a Getman ſcholar, who did the drudgery of 
the place; which it was impoſſible, as well as unfit, for him 
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and ever after was much in his favour and confidence. In 
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and was particularly honoured by queen Chriſtina. He re- 
turned thence in ſuty 1654, ir preparers made one of 
the commiſſioners of the exchequer ; for, in his abſence, an 
alteration having been made in the chancery; he refuſed at his 
return to continue commiſſioner of the great ſeal. Jan. 1656, 
he was choſetr ſpeaker of the houſe of commons d lenor, 
upon the indiſpoſtion 6f him who w,¾as lately choſen; and, 
the year following, ſummoned by the protector to fit ãn the 
other bort by the name of Bulſtrotle lord Whitelocke. In 16593 
he was made preſident ofithe council of ſtate, one of the com 
mittee of ſafety, and Keeper of the great ſeal pro 2mpore.- The 
fame year, Dec. 30, he retired into the country, for fear 
of being ſent to the Tower by ſome powerful members of the 


Rump parllament, then newly reſtoted; and at his departure 


left the great ſeal with his wife, who delivered it to Lenthal 
the ſpeaker. From that time to his death, he lived retired in 
the country, for the moſt part at Chilton in Wiltſhire, where 

The firſt edition of his “ Memotials'of the Engliſh Af; 
fairs“ was publiſhed in 168, and the ſecond, with many 


additions and a better Index, in 1732: or, An hiſtorical Ac- 


count of ————— ning of the Reign of king 
Charles tlie Firſt to king Charles the Second his happy Reſtau- 
ration; containing the public Tranſact ions civil and military, 


together wir the private Conſultations and Sectets of the 


Cabinet,” in folio. Beſides tlieſe . memorials, he wrote alto 
Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs, from the fuppoſed Expe- 
dition of Brute to this Iſland, to the End of tht Reign of King 


James the Firſt. Publiſhed from his original Manuſcript, 


with ſome Account of his Life and Writings, hy William Penn, 
eſq. Governor of Pennſylvania j and a Preface by James Wel- 


wood, M. D. Meg“ folio; Phere are many fpetdhevand 


diſcourſes of Mi. Whitelocke to be found im his Memorials 
of Engliſh Affairs, and in other collectiens . 
With regard to his character, He not only ſerved the ſtaie 
in ſeveral ſtations and places of the higheſt truſt and ĩmpor- 

tance both at home anll in foreign cohntties, and aaquitteti 
himſelf with fuccefs and reputation anfſwefüble to eaeli re- 
ſpective character; but likewiſe converted with bodies, ant! 


made himſelf! a large proviſion from his ſtucies anch cbntem- 


plation. Like that hoble Roman Portius Cato, as deſcribet 
by Nepos, he was Reipublicæ peritus, & juriſtonmſultus, & 

ilis orator; & cupidiſſimus he- 
terarum : a ſtatèſman and learned in the law, a great em- 
mander, an eminent l ſpeaker iu parliament, and an equiſiie 


ſcholar. He had at along ſb mueh buſineſs, one owuld mot 
imagine he erer had leiſure n et who: confiders his 
BY e * 
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ſtudies might believe he had been always ſhut up with his 
friend Selden, and the duſt of action never fallen on his gown, 

His relation to the public was ſuch throughout all the revo- 
'- Jutions, that few myſteries of ſtate could be to him any ſecret, 
Nor was the felicity of his pen leſe conſiderable than his 
knowledge of affairs, or did leſs ſervice to the cauſe he eſ- 
pouſed. So we find the words apt and proper for. the occaſion; 
the ſtyle clear, eaſy, and without the Jeaſt force or affectation 
of any kind, as is ſhewn in his ſpeeches, his narratives, his 


deſcriptions, and in every place where the ſubject deſerves the 


leaſt care or conſideration. Lord Clarendon has left this 
teſtimony in favour of Mr. Whitelocke: whom, numbering 
among his early friends in life, he calls, a man of eminent 
parts and great learning out of his profeſſion, and in his pro- 


feſſion of | ſignal reputation. And though, ſays the noble 


hiſtorian, he did afterwards bow his knee to Baal, and ſo 


ſwerved from his allegiance, it was with leſs rancour and ma- 


lice than other men. He never led, but followed; and was 
rather carried away with the torrent than ſwam with the 
fiream ; and failed throngh- thoſe- infirmities, which leſs than 
a. general defection and a proſperous. rebellion could never 


have diſcovered. Lord Clarendon has elſewhere deſcribed 


him, as from the beginning concurring. with the par- 
liament, without any inclinations to their perſons or princi- 
ples; and,” ſays he, he had the ſame reaſons afterwards 


not to ſeparate from them. All his eſtate was in their quar- 


ters; and he had a nature, that could not bear or ſubmit to be 
undone : though to his friends, who were commiſſioners for 


the king, he uſed: his old openneſs, and profeſſed. his. deteſ- 


tation of all the proceedings of his party, yet could not leave 
them.“ ; 4 5 e 6 | f 8 : 


WHITGIFT. (Joux); | archbiſhop of Cantetbory, and a 


very extraordinary man, was deſcended of the antient family 


of Whitgift, of W hitgift, in Yorkſhire; and was born at 
Great Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire, in 1530. His education 
was managed by an uncle, who was an abbot, and who is 
memorable for having ſaid, that the Romiſh religion, he 
was ſure, would not continue long; becauſe,” ſaid he, I 
have read the whole ſcriptures over and over, and could never 
find therein, that it was founded by God.“ He was. ſent to 
St. Anthony's ſchool in London, and was lodged with an 
Aunt in St. Paul's church-yard. - Imbibing very young a reliſh 
for the doctrines of the Reformation, he refuſed to go to mals; 
upon which the good woman reſolved to entertain him no 
longer under ber roof, imputing all her loſſes and misfor- 
tunes to her harbouring ſuch a heretic : and at parting 
told him, that ſhe thought at fiſt ſhe had. n. A 
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fint into her houſe, but now ſhe perceived he was a de- 
vil.“ He eſcaped the plague, while he was here, in a man- 
ner next to miraculous: he was bed-fellow with another 
ſchool- boy, who died of it; and by miſtake, being thirſty, 

drank of his vritie,/ TAE ii had m derer: yet no harm a 

2 befel him. een F K Rs 5 
1548, he wus ſeit to Queen's college, Cumibele; and 1 

Fo: r removed to'Pembroke-hall ; where John Bradford, 
the martyr, was his tutor. He took the degrees in arts in 
1554 and 1557; having deen choſen fellow of Peter- houſe i in 
1555; and in 1560 went into holy orders. His great parts 
and learning — him to the notice of Cox biſhop 
of Ely, who made him his chaplain, and gave him the rec- 
tory of Feverſham in Cambridgeſhire. In 1563 he com- 
menced bachelor of divinity; and, the ſame year, was made 
lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity. About 1565. he was 
brought up to eourt to preach before the queen; Who was ſo 
thoroughly pleaſed with him, that ſhe immediately. cauſed him 
to be ſworn her chaplain, ' Tn 1567, he was choſen maſter of 
pembroke · hall; and, about tree months after,” made by 


the queen maſter of Trinity-college. The ſame year, he was 


appointed to keep the commencement- act for his degree of 
doctor of divwinity; and his theſis was, „Papa eſt ille Anti- 
chriſtus, The pope is that Antiehriſt. He was alſo the lame 
year made Regius Profeſſor of Divinity. In 1572, he | | 

to wage openly that war with the- Puritans, *which laſted to he 
end of his life, by publiſhing, © An Anſwere to a certen 
Libell, intituled, An Admonſtion to the Parliament“ This 
Admonition contained two parts, and was written during the 
diſputes concerning the ecclefiaſtical habits and ceremonies. 
It utterly condemned the Church of England, and the miniſtry. 
of it; and aſſerted, that we had neither a right miniſtry of- 
God, nor a right government of the church; and bitterly 
mveighed ae he the book for ordering minifters and deacons, 
which was ſtyled in it the Pontifical. ' To Whitgift's anſwer” 
Mr. Thomas Cartwright publiſfhed A Reply * which oc- 
cafioned Whitgiſt to write A Defence” in in 1 1573, and and N r. 
Cartwright © A Second Reply.“ 8 e 
In 159 3; or probably ſooner, he was ade Nein of Lia: 
coln; ME in 1576, bithop of Worceſter. "The queen had 
her. eye upon him to * him to the higheſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical honour ſome time before her intentions took place; 
and was inclined, as was ſaid, to but him into zrchbithop 
Grindal's room before his death. It is certain, that Grindal 
was deſirous to refign, and as Jefirous that Whitgift ſhould 
ſucceed him: but Whitgiſt could not be perſuaded to comply 
with it and in the 6 begged her 7 
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for not accepting it on any. condition whatever during the lie 
of the other. But, Grind, dying in 1383. Whiigift — 
choſen. to ſucceed, him; and, in this, poſt acted with great 
vigour, eſpecially againſt, the Puritans; upon which account 
1c was treated with very ſevere; language in Maran Mar- 
Prelate, and other pamphlets publiſhed by a ſome of that 
party. He, died Eeb. 39, 1603-4, and was interred in the 
parith-chprels of Croydon, where a monument is erected to 
him. King James, upon his acceſhon to the crown of Eng- 
gave Whitgiſt much. uneaſineſs; and this prcaſipned, Mr. 
Strype to ſag, that he does not know; whether, grief was the 


* 


cauſe of his death, or grief and fear for the good eſtate of the 
church, under a naw king and parliament approaching, inin- 
gling itſelf with his preſent diſcaſe,; might haſten his death, 
But Mr. Camden has thef following paſſage: While the 
king began, to contend, about the liturgy, and zudged ſome 
things thers iu it to he altexed, archbiſhop, Mitgift died with 
grief. Vet ſurely, ſays Mr. Strype, . by what we have 
heard. before telated in the ng management of. che con- 
ference; held abaut it, and: the letter he wrote: himſelf to the 
2 he had à better ſatisfaction of che King's mind. 


o which I may add, that there; was a directory, dravvn up 
by the Puritans, prepared jo be offered to the ness parliament, 
which in all probability. would have ęreated- great deal of 
diſturbance. in tlie houſe having many favourets there ; Which 
paper the aged, archbiſnop way; privy; to; arid apptehen- 
hve of. And therefore, according to another of gur hiſtorians, 
upon his dearh+bed he uſed theſe, wards; ? And now O-. Lord, 
my. foul is lifted pps; that I die in a time wherein i had rather 
give up to God. an account of my biſhoprie an any longer 
5 to exerciſe it among men! V 
Stowe, in his,“ Annals,“ tells us, that 'f,he was a man 
boru for the benefit of his ceuntry, and the good of the 
church; wherein/ he ruled wich ſuch moderation as to con- 
tinue all his life in his prince 's fagur-.. And) Fuller, in bis 
Church-Higtery, “ fiyles him“ The, worthieſt man chat 


ever the Engliſh hierarchy did eniay )) orintt 
' WHITTINGTON-(Reomzar).; He wag born; at :Lich- 
Held, and cduqted. at Oxford,, where, in the yea is 13, he 
ſupplicated the; congregation of regents to; giant him a. degree, 
| becauſe he had ſpent; fourteen, years in the. ſtudy of rhetoric, 

and twelve years in teaching boys. This ſupplieation being 

complied with, he compoſed one hundred venſes, in Latin and 
Greek, which were ſtuck up on the doors, of, St. Mary's 
church. He was; 2, reſtleſs ill: natured man; and Mt had 
been formerly foretold by the angel concerning; Him might 


have 
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have dire to him, namely, .* 2 «that his ha > f 


againſt every man, and every man's han apainſt. him.“ 
was the editor; of a corte ct, edition of . Eillys Grammer, 
and wrote alſo ſcyeral tracts of a leſs important Kind, Wan 
uſe « $50 gg He died aboub the year. IG „ 5 8 
'HITTINGTON, (Sir, RN „makes 3. very ro- 
mantic, appearance in hiſt 10 Certain it is, that there 9 
| on 


ſuch a man, a citiz n don, by trade ercer. 
flouriſhe an the pO ff of | Richard IL 19 65 rich 401 f ang N. 
Amongſt other charitable works, he . an. lere 
5 thirteen poor ha | 77 Wpittington's college; built 
gate, the be 0 19 : ee 8. _ hoſpital in 
ö Well Smithfield, +: the, fi 10 rary in Grey- FTI, 
el Chriſt's Hoſpital, as. 3 great park of the, E Ea 
of Guildhall, with a chapel and ph 52 y to keep he. City-re: 
19 55 in 18 He ſerved the office of ſher 139333 after E 
knighted, and was. three mes roar of L of 09, ; 
oralty is in 1479. Hein fd hae ag | 
| b he. 5 le ſum of money towards carrying on the war in 
France in the .reign of Henry 1 tory.; of; e cat 16 
looked upon by. many. ag 2 popular. error; 17 ok ,mors 
obliged, to an bi brings for, his fortyne: thi an to, an 
Ag eib 19 1 50841 
WICK EIEF (Jons), an, Evgliſh, dectof, and, "aokelior 
of divinity, in the univerſity 9 xford, W a. e 0 
Ta in the Reformation. He was born 8 the north 
part of England about. 1324, ng, W at Oxford; whe Res 
hey ie ſeal N .Whic prevailed, 8 1 5 * 
1998 115 the.acutt 6 parts. an to. iſtingui 
above his lese, e ED wh good repiraion 
IS <4 non happened 9 twee 
the manks; ap the 6 5 By which, 250 | 
en gaged to-declare pops wa ON 12 5 
125 he bac deen haben ph Ls "hea Ta Wo 
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Thus Wickliff was 'obliged to reſign, aud pad nothing 
= to do but to retire'to his living of Lutterworth in Leiceſter. 


both the one and the other, in which oppoſition” he found 
many affiftarits and protectors: becauſe the dockrine he incul- 


r 


. any condenthftion. But pope Gregory XI. feipg advertiſed bat 
b of the doctfines which were fpread by Wickbff ni England, bu 


800 land, to cauſe him to be apprehended; or, if they could - to 
of compats that, to cite him to Rome; and at the ffn time kn. 
| — 7 5 nineteen Propolitighls, adyanced by Wickfi, which ele. 
he condemned as heretical and errontous:-** por this, a der 
ſecond count! was held at Lambeth, where Wick ff appeared, 
and again avoided. F the lord 
1 
e wen they ing be ee, 5 To 
| 585 : W 2 To * "Yor 19942 | 929109 SY Rk . be 
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wicktif nevertheleft continued as aha t ſpread. his new 
1. and added to them doctrines more alarming than 


ever; drawing after him a great numher of diſciples, who 


zealouſly propagated them. Then William Courtnay, abp. 
of Canttobury; called' a council in 1382 ; in wife 55 
demned twenty- four propoſitions of Wickliff or his diſciples, 
ten as heretical, and föurteen as erroneous. The council 
obtained alſo a declaration of king Richard 11. againft all thoſe 
who ſhould preach the new doctrines; by virtue of which, 
many Wickliffites were apprehended, and treated with great ſe- 


verity, While theſE things were agitated with great "confuſion 


and warmth, their leader Wickliff died at Lutterworth in 
1384, and left many books behind him for the eſtabliſhment 
of his doctrines. The chief of them is his treatiſe, intituled 
* Trialogus,“ from the three ſpeakers in it; for it is written 
in the form of a dialogue; whoſe names are Aletheia ot 
Truth, Pſeudis or à Lie, and Phroneſe or Wiſdom.“ He 
wrote a great many things, both in Latin and in Engliſh: 
but this is almoſt" the only work. which has been printed. 
Wickliff ſuffered ma ny anathemas after his death: popes, and 
councils held in various places, condemned him over and 
over; and the council of Conſtance, aſſembled in 1414, before 
they proceeded againſt the perſons of John Huſs and Jerom 
of Prague,” condemned the doctrines of Wickliff, forbade the 
reading of his bobks, declared him to have died a notorious 
and obſtinate gs] "te ordered that 'his bones ſhould 7. 
dug up, if t cou q Sllingoilhed, "x and thrown out 
holy ground. 5 my | ways 1s 
The church of Rome 5 Ur reaſon to sed thus verel 
and vigorouſly a agua Wicklif,” and Huſs, and Jerom f 
Prague; for, they were in reality beginning that which Lu- 
ther, a centur Alg, dontinued With better fueceſss. 
WIC CE PRE 3 b), famous for his eme 
baſſies and his writings, was a "Hollander, and born in 1598 
but it is not certain at what place,” though ſome have men. ; 
tioned ” Amſterdam. He left his ' country very ' youtig,” and = 
vent and ſettled in France, where hea phed himſelf 9 : 
to political* ſtudies, und ſought to advance hunſelf” by 1 
knowledge in this way. 7: Hain mae himſelf” Thos to hd. 
elector of Brandenb this prince a vinted him his fe- 


dent at the coutt of rance, about 1826: and he ge 
this poſt two and wing year ens, "Hah is, Hl 1658. Then be 
fell imo difgraee with cardinal Mazarin, who did not love him 
upon many accounts, wn | paricplarly for his attachment to 
the houſe öf Conde. The carding] accuſed mim ef havin 

ſent ſecr ret ret intelligence to Holland arid! other 5 


le way ordered to leave be court and the Barber but, be * | 


* 


ofs WIe 


fore he ſet out: be mean ben fes to the Baſtille, M; le 
Tellier wrote at the ſame time to the Wo Brandenberg, 
0 juſtify the aon which. he did hy aſſuring 1 my 96 bj 
maniſter., Was an, intelligencer in the, W ſeveral. 
However, the year 9 169, he was et at ORD and 
- eſcorted, by a guard; to Calais; whence he paſſed over to 
England, and thence Mae Tbete De Witt,. the pen- 
Gonary, received him affectionately, and protected him pow: 
erfully,: he had indeed been the victim of De Witt, wit 
vchom he had holden a, ſeoret eden which was diſ- 
gorered by intercepted, letter 27 conciled himſelf after, 
wards to, France, and. heartih So ep 2 Reel whether 
| out of ſpite to the prince of Ora By 0 from ſome other mo- 
te; and the, count dt ſtrades repaſed the utmoſt confidence 
in him. For the preſent, the of Brunſwic-Lunenburg 
ade him his reſident at the Hague; and he was. appointed, 
fides this, e e peiter of the Seer ee for 
foreign diſpgtches. 
The, miniſtry of De Wut being, charged. wath great. events, 
the honour. the, commonwealth, as well as of the pen- 
onary, required that they ſhould by ane Vr Wicque: 
rt was Hi vt on as the propet Ne or . Fara 
wrote this biſtory, under the. inſpection, as, well A. 
tection, of the penſionary, who. furniſhed him with. ſuch me 
moirs as he Wanted, and had made ſuch : a progreſs as to begin 
dhe printing of it; when, being ac holding ſecret cor: 
|  reſpondenge with the enemies of che 85 e pri- 
ſoner at the 3 in March, 17 5; and, Nov. fol lowing, con-. 
demned to pe ee anchtg thi forfeiture of all 
ju Dogpp=c is ſon publiſhedbus ſentenecan, (emnany the year 
after,/ with xzerparks,, wh, hich. be adqreſſsd to,qbe.. 3 
laries aſſembled then fat Nimeguen,to treat cf peace: 
theſe, powers did. mot W to: wedgſe with) Re aſs 
Wiequsfort amuſcd Ras hiſtory; of 
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es with the! lady, He reign and too 
refuge at the court of the due of Zell; from which he with - 
drew in 168, diſguſted, becanſe that prince would not act 
with more zeal in getting his ſentence reverſed at the. Hague. 
It is not known what became of him after ;, hut he is ſaid to 
have died in 2682. His L Ambaſſadeur & ſes Fonctions,“ 
printed at the Hague, 1681, in 2 vols. 440, is his principal 
work. He | publithed,  in-; 1677, during his impriſonment, 
% Mémoites touchant les Awbaſſadeurs & les Miniſtres 
publics 2 He tranſlated ſome books of travels fromm the Ger« 


man into French and alſo from the Spaniſn, L Ambhaſſade 


de D. Gareias de Silva Fi pros: en Perſe, contenant la Poli- 
tique de ee grand Empire, &c. Theſe works, which Wic« 
quefort was at the painy to rranflate; are ſaid ay 719 Tele, 


curious and intereſting things. 


WIA (HZAMAN DE); Weener bis aticmpts to re- 


form. the abuſes; off the church of Rome, in concert with 
Luther, Melanct hon, Bucer, and others. Ile was elected 


archbiſhop. of Cologne in 18156, but was forced to reſign in 
1547, and died in 1852. His plan of refurmation was 3 
he Church of England than the Proteſtants of Germany. 
WILD (HN v), a tailor, who, from an: 3 
love. of ſtudy, hecame a profaſſbr of languages. He vas born 
in the city of Norwich. \where he was educated at a grammar- 
{hook till he was. almoſt: qualified for the univepfity: but his 
friends, wanting fortune ande intereſt to maintain him the 
bound him apprentice: to] a» failbr, with whom he ſerved ſeven 
years, and afterwards: worked ſeven vears more as 2 journey- 
man. About thy end of, the: laſtfeven-years,) he was ſeiaed 


with a; even ag ue, which continued with him two or 
three years, and at: laſt reduced him ſd lo as to diſable him 


from T at his trade. In this ſituarion he amuſed im- 
ſelf with ſomo old books of controverſial divinity; wherein 
he found great ſtteſs laid on the Hebrew orginal of ſeverat 
texts of ſeripture; and; though he had: almoſt-loft ther learning 
he had/obtamed:atſchobol; his ſtrong : deſire of knowledge ex- 
cited him to attempt to make himſelf maſter of tha language. 


mmar and lexicon; but by dagrees, recovered: the knows 


e of the; Latintongte; :which he had learned! at ſchool. 


On the recovery.af his bealtty; be divided his time between the 
buſineſs. of his profefion andthis ſtudies, which laft einplo 
the greateſt part of his nights Thus, ſelf· taught; and'a 


only by his gigar genins the, by dint of voHum̃̃un ns plication} | 


to the knowledge of the Hebrew: that0 of all or moſt 
of. Ghai! -oriental languages, but {Mill — nite obſauity 
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He was at- firſt obliged-to: make uſd of an Engliſh Hebtew: | 
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Dr. Prideauz, dean of Norwich, being offered ſome Arabic 


manuſcripts in parehment, by a-bookfeller of that city, think- 
ing, perhaps, that the price demanded for thom was. too 
great, declined buying them; but, ſoon after, Mr. Wild 


bearing of them, purchaſed them; and the dean, on calling 


at the ſhop and enquiring for the manuſeripts, was informed 
of their being ſold. Chagrined at this diſappointment, he 
aſlced of the bookſeller the name and proſeſſion of the perſon 

who had bought them; and, being told he was a tailor, he 
bad him inſtaitly to run and fetch them, if they were not 


cut in pieces to make, meaſures : but he was ſoon relieved. 


from his fears by Mr. 'Wild's appearance with the manu- 
ſcripts, though, on the dean's enquiring whether he would 
part with them, he anſwered in the negative. The dean then 
aſked haſtily what he did with them: he replied, that he read 
them. He was deſired to read them, which he did; He was then 
bid to render a paſſage or two into Engliſh; which he readily 


performed, and with great exactneſs. Amared at rhis, the dean, 


ly at his on expence, and partly by a ſubſcription raiſed 
ae perſons whoſe inclinations 12 os to this kind of 
knowledge; ſent him to Oxford ; where, though he was 
never a member of the univerfity, he was by the dean's inte- 
reſt admitted into the Bodleian library, and employed for ſome 
years in tranſlating, or making extracts out Orietal ma- 
nuſcripts, and thus bade adieu to his needle. At Oxford, he 
was known by the name of the Arabian tailor. He con- 
ſtantly attended the library all the hours it was open, and, 
when it was ſhut, employed moſt of his leiſure-time in 
teaching. the Oriental languages to young gentlemen, at the 
roms price of half a guinea a leſſon, except for the Ara- 
bic, for which he had a guinea, and his ſubſcriptions for 
teaching amounted to no more than. 20 or ol. à year. Un- 
happily for him, the branch of learning in which he excelled 
Was cultivated but by few; and the reverend Mr. Gapnier, a 
Frenchman; ſkilled-in the Oriental tongues, was in poſſeſſion 
of all the favours the univerſity could beſtow: in this way, 
being recommended by the heads of colleges to inſtruct young 
gentlemen, and employed by the proſeſſors of thoſe languages 
to read public lectures in their abſen eee. 
Mr. Wild's perſon was thin and meagre, and his ſtature 
moderately tall. He had an extraordinary memory; and, as 
dis pupils frequently invited him to ſpend an evening with 
them, he would ofen entertain them with long and curious 
details out of the Roman, Greek, and Arabic, hiſtories.” His 
morals were good; he was addicted to no vice, but was ſober, 
temperate, modeſt, and diffident of himſelf, without the leaſt 
unAurc af vanity: Aboutthe: year 1720, he removed to wo 
It | © cn, 
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don, where. he ſpent he remainder. of his life under the patro- 


nage of Dr. Mead. In 1734. a: ſhort time after! his death, 
was publithed his Tranſlation from the Arabic of ., Mahomet's 


Journey to Heaven,” Wi. is the any pigcucalf: his that as 


ever printed. 

WILDE Anta me 7 8 was” recorder af London in 
1659; was cteated a baronet of England, Sept. 13. 17603 
appointed King's Serjeant, Nov. 10, 1661 ; and made one 
of the juſtices of the court of | Common-Pleas, April 16, 
1668 pe ee om ning 
1072-4 . E 19 1711 

He publiſhed. [6 Yelverton's Reports,” folio, - : 1674. ood 


: died Nov, 2 . 1679. The title has been ſome time extinct. 


_ WIGKES-(TrHomas), an Auguſtinian canon, regular of 
Olney near Oxford, author of a Hiſtory of Eogland from 
William I. to the endö of che reign of Edward I.“ che times, 
he lived in 3 beſides _ Latin 0 trafts mentioned by Om 
66. Illuſt. Angl. Script FR 

WILDMAN. {Major Jones): was \ bred: at, the univerſity 
of okra mag His natural. propenſity led him to enter into 
the ſervice. of Oliver Cromwell. He preached, prayed, and 
wrote, and was one of Harrington's club, where he appeared 
to e as a politician; but, perceiving the aim of Crom- 


well's ambition, he turned the whole force of his pen againſt 


bim, and was impriſoned ; his papers were ſeized; and, to the 
general: ſurprize of all men, he was ſet at liberty, when they 
were in the higheſt expectation of his execution. Afterwards, 
he was employed in ſecret. ſervices, and his on. Fas of mote 
utility than bis word. | 

WILKINS (JohN), a moſt DRE SEO" dental: Engliſh 


biſhop, was the fon of Mr. Walter Wilkins, citizena ow 


ſmith of Oxford, and was born in 1614, at Fawlſey, near 


Daventry, in Northamptonſhire, in the houſe of his mother's 
father, the celebrated Glen 


ter Mr. John Dod. He was taught 
his Latin and Greek by Edward Sylveſter, ; a noted man, who 


kept a private ſchool in the ;pariſh of All-Saints in Oxford) 
and his proficiency. was ſuch, that at thirteen he entered a 


ſtudent of New Inn in 1627. He made no long ſtay, there, 
but was removed to Magdalen-Hall, and there took the degrees 
in arts. He afterwards entered into orders; and was firſt 
chaplain to William lord Say, and then to Charles count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine, and prince elector of the empire, with 


whom he continued ſome time. Upon the breaking out of 
the civil war, he joined with the parliament, aud took the 
ſolemn league and covenant. - He was afterwards made warden 
* Wadham- college by the committee of parliament, appointed 
for er bn — FN * _—_ created bachelor of 
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_ divinity'the tath of April, 1648, was the day following put 
znto poſſeſſion of his wardenſhip. [Next year: he was created 
D. D. and about that time took the engagement then en- 
joined by the powers in being. In 1656, he martied Robina, 
the widow of Peter French, formerly canon of Chriſt- church, 
and ſiſter to Oliver Cromwell, then lord: protector of Eng- 
dand: vchich marriage being contrary to the ſtatutes of Wad- 
ham- college, becauſe they prohibit the warden from niarrying, 
he procured a diſpenſation from Oliver, to retain the warden- 
ip motwithſtanding. In 1659, he was by Richard Cromwell 
made maſter of Trinity-college in Cambridge; but ejected 
thence the yeat following upon the Reſtoration. Then 


he became preacher to the honourable ſociety of Gray's Inn, 
and rector of St. Lawrence-Jewry, London, upon the pro- 


motion of Dr. Seth Ward to the biſhopric of Excter. About 


this time, he became à member of the Royal Society, was 


choſen of their council, and proved one of theit moſt eminent 
members. Soon after this, he was made dean of Rippon; 
and, in 1668, biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. Tillotſon, who had 
married his daughter-in-law, preaching his conſectation-ſer- 
mon. Wood and Burnet both inform us, that he obtained 
this biſhoprie' by the intereſt of Villiers duke of Buckingham; 
andd the latter adds, that it was no ſmall prejudice againſt him 


to be raiſed by ſo ill a man. Dr. Walter Pope obſerves, that 


Wilkins, for ſome time after the Reſtoration, was out of 
favdur both at Whitehall and Lambeth, on account of his 


marriage with Oliver Crom well's ſiſter; and that abp. Shel- 


don, who then diſpoſed of äalmoſt all eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
oppoſed his promotion; that, however, when biſhop Ward 
introduced him afterwards to the archbiſhop, he was very 
obligingly received, and treated kindly by him ever after. He 
did not enjoy his preferment long; for, he died of the ſtone, 
at Dr. Tillotſon's houſe; in Chancery-lane; London, Nov. 19, 
1672. He was buried in the chancel» of the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry; and his funeral-ſermon was preached by 
Dr. Willam Lloyd, then dean of Bangor, who, although 
Wilkins had been abuſed and vilified perhaps beyond any 
man of his time, thought it no ſhame to ſay every thing that 
was good of him. Wood alſo, as different as his complexion 
and principles were from thoſe of Wilkins, has been candid 
enough to give him the following character: He was,” 
ſays he; “ a perſon endowed with rare gifts 3 he was a nota- 


ted theologiſt and preacher, a curious eritic in ſeveral: matters; 


an Excellent: mathematician and experimemiſt, and one 48 
well ſeem in mechamiſms and new philoſephy, of which be 
Was a7 yreat promoter, as any man of bis time: He! alſo 
"highly adsahced che ftudy and paſeRing- of aſteotorny; So 


c d 
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London while he was Fellow of the Royal Society g and 1 


cannot fay that there was any thing deficient in Him- bur a 
conftant mind and ſettled principles; 50 11007 7, 101 09090ls 
Wilkins had two principles in his mature, which made him 
very obnoxious to the churehmen, from whoſe" loaders the 
prejudices againſt him principally flowed: firſt; he avowed 
moderation, and was kindly affected towards diflenters, for à 
comprehenſion of whom he openly and 'tarneſtly eontended 2 
ſecondly, hie thought it right and reaſonable to ſubmit to the 
powers in being, be thoſe powers who they would, or let them 
de eſtabliſhed how they would. And this making him as 
ready to ſwear allegiance to Charles II, after he was reſtored 
to thecrown, as to the uſurpers, while they prevailed; te was 
charged with being various and unſteady in his principles; 
with having no principles at all, with Hobbiſm, and every 
thing that is bad. Vet the greateſt and beſt qualities are aſeri- 
bed to him, if not unanimouſly, at leaſt by many ſo eminent 
and good men, that one cannot help concluding him to have 
been a moſt excellent perſon. Dr. Tillotſon, in the preface 
to ſome Sermons of Biſhop Wilkins,“ publiſhediby Him in 
1682, animadverts upon a flight and unjuſt character, as he 
thinks it is, giren of the biſhop in Mr. Wood's . Hiſtoria & 
Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxonienſis:; whether by the 
autlior,” 'ſays he, or by ſome other hand, 1 am not curious 
to know: and concludes his animadverſions in tlie following 
words: Upon the wliele, ithath often been no ſmall matter 
of wonder to me, whenee it ould come to paſs; that ſo great 
a man, and ſo great à lover of marikind, he was ſo highly 
valued and revefeneed by all that knew him, ſhould yet have 
the hard fate to fall under thie heavy diſpleaſure and cenſure of 
thoſe Who khew Him hot; and that he, who never did uny 
thing to make hiffiſelf one perſgnal enemy, fhould have the il 
fortune to have fo HanH¹ I think I may truly ſay, that there 
are of have been very fe in tlris age and nation ſo well known, 
and ſolgreutly eſtesmed and fayoured; by 16 many perſons df 
bigh-rankand Jvaliry; and of ſingular worth and eminence in 
all the dearned profeſfions; as our author was. And this ſurely 
canndt be denied him, iis ſo Well known to mauy worthy 
perſons?yet livikgy! and hath been ſd often utkwowledged evelr 
byckis enemies that 5ffifhe late Ems H ebnfuſion, al moſt all 
that Was pieſsrved avid Rept up, of infenuity and good leaming, 
of godd order and govefnment in che vidvethity of 'Oxford, 
was Hhiefly wing to{BY pfudent / conduct and encouragdmerit: 
which vonfide At ner Had; thele beef e "other; might 
have pre vafed Wittig were te Have kreatod © his — 
Vile lod Sonmubritdiadels andFcfpe@t” iT lielotler 8. 
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alſo a great obſerver and promoter of 'expetimental philoſophy, 


clergymen ſtudied to load him ;ð i 
Me will conclude our account of this extraordinary perſon 
with making mention of his works; which are all of them 
very ingenious and learned, and many of them particularly 
curious and entertaining. His firſt publication was in 1638, 
when he was only twenty- four years of age, of a piece, inti- 
tuled. The Diſcovery of a new World; or, a, Diſcourſe 
tending to prove, that it is probable there may be another 
habitable World in the Moon; with a Diſcourſe concerning 
the poſſibility of a paſſage thither, in 8 vo. Two years after, 
in 1640, came out another piece of the ſame nature, A 


* 


Diſcourſe concerning a new Planet; tending to prove, that 


*tis probable our Earth is one of the Planets,” in 8vo. His 


name was not put to either of theſe. works; but they were ſo 


well known to be his, that Langrenus, in his map of the 
moon, dedicated to the king of Spain, calls one of the lunar 
after Wilkins's name. His third piece, in 4041, is 


intituled, Merchry; or, the ſecret. and ſwift Meſſenger: 


ſhewing, how a Man may with privacy and: ſpeed, communi- 
cate his Thoughts to a Friend at any Niſſance, in 8vo. His 
fourth, in 1648, “ Mathematical Magic g or, the Wonders 
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All 9 Kier were ne 3 in 3 gro, ia = 
1708, under. the title of The Mathematical and Philo- 
ſophical Works of the Rigbt Reverend John Wilkins,” & · 
with a print of the author and general title: page handſomely 
engraven, and an account of his life and writings. To this 
collection is alſo ſubjoined an abſtrad of a larger work, printed 
in 1668, folio, and intituled, ? An Eſſay towards 5 Real 
Char er and. a Philoſophical Language. Theſe are bis 
— 1 emnR and e works: bis theclogical are, 
1. Eecleſiaſtes; or, à Diſcourſe of the Giſt of Preaching, 
as it falls under the Rules of Art, 1646. This no doubt 
was written with a view to reform the prevailing cant of the 
times he lived in; for no man Was ever farther from canting 
than Wilkins. 2, „Diſcourſe concerning the „Beauty of 
Providence, in all the rugged. Paſſages of it, 1649. 3. Diſ⸗ 
courſe concerning the Gift of Prayer, ſhewing what. it. 18 
wherein it cant” and how far it is attainable. by. induſtry,” 
&c. 1653. This was againſt .enthufiaſm and fanatici iſm 
Theſe were publiſhed i in his life - time; after his death, in 1675, 
Tillotſon publiſhed two other of Kit, Works: FO Sermons 
preached on ſeveral Occafions ;” and, 5. lf. the Principles 
and Duties of Natural Religion; both in 80, Tillotſon 
tells us, in the preface to the latter, that the firſt twelve 
chapters were written out for the preſs in his life-time; and 
that the remainder bath been ee aud e 1 ut of 
22 OY on EN 


WILKINS Darius F. 8. K. was . keeper. of 


the archiepiſcopal library at Lambeth, .about 1716, by Arch- 


biſhop. Wake, and drew up a very curious gatalogue of all the 
MSS,.and printed books in that valuable Hbrary in bis time, 
which remains there to this day. This catalogue. he publiſhed 
5 1718 when reſigning that office, the archbiſhop appointed 
for his ſueceſſor John Henry Ott, born in the N E 
Zurick, where his father reſided, from TIRE 55 Ts a 
recived many. civilities in the younger; part of li A 2 
reward for his igen and Tom, Arehbiſh 1 Sake ad 


him the following preferments. He was collated Ctor 
of Mongham, Parv, April 30, 27105, eh "or Gum 
a on having many children,” March 95 1745.35 Wend of 


Wales when de came to * Litchfield (an aption); 22. — 178, 


i the 0 tal r defects! ＋ 1 -appo:tited: bim one of 


preachers 
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Chart, Aug. 20, 1719, being then D. D.; to the rector 
of Hadleigh, Nov. 17, ig; inſtituted chaplain to 1 
Grace Nov. 24. 1719 collated to the rector of Monks 
Eleigh, Nov. '25, 719; appointed” his Graee's Oy 
of the deanry of Böocking, jointly and ſeverally wir 
| Beauvoir, fector of 'Bocking, Nov.” 25. 17 193 collated to 
4 prebend of Canterbury, e. 27. 1720; preſented to 
his Grace's option of th archdeaccnry of Suffolk, May 16, 
1724. He publiſhed. 1. Novum Teſtamentum Copticum, 
| Oxon. 1716, o. 2. A fine edition of 1 Leges Anglo- 
Sax dhicæ elites & civiles; abcedunt Leges Edvardi 
Latina, Gulielmi- *Conqueſtoris Gallo-Normannice, ,& Hen- 
ict I. Latinæ ; ſubjungitur Domini Henr- Spelmanni Codex 
Legum Veterum Statütörum Regni Angliz, qua ab ingreſſu 
Gulielmi I. uſque ad annum nonum Henr. III. edita ſont. 
Toti operi præmittitur Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris 4dmodum Rev. 
mini Gulielmi*N icolſoni Epiſcopi errenſis de jure feudali 
vetervin' Saxonum. Cum Codd!” MSS. contuljt, notas, ver- 
ſſonem & plöſſarium acheeit Dapid Wilk ibs, 8. T. E. Canoni- 
cus Canituarienſis, Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patri ac Domino 
Tomins Gulielmo Divina Providentia Archie piſcogo Cantua- 
Nenn; eb. 1 A ſacris dofneſtieig & Plblath Lond. 1721,” 
fob. A ſplendig edition of Selden's Works, 1725, 
ns folio. : 4. „ Pentateuchus Copticus, Lofid. 1731,” 
0. 5; „ CToncila Magnæ Britannj# & Hiberniæ, à Synode 
Verchen A. D CCCCRLVI, ad Londinenſeni A. D. 
Cen I; accedunt Conflitutiones & alia enen 
Ecce Anplicankæ ſpectantia Davide Wilkins, 8 89 T. P 
Atthidiacenb. puffolcienſi, & „ collega, 
Four votes, folid. 1 — died Au 1740, wy, 62%=Dr. 
W iIkins's “ ue Prefatio iſtoriam = eraridrit Britarhorum” ante 
Cizfaris* advent, Ribſiothecæ Hufes Schlema, nth 
ne lol oy e ſcitu non 1 © comp lectens,“ was pre- 
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ry, in M, zdalen-Hall library. 1 Pp det at. Great- 


il 1818 dry, in Suffolk, May 13, 3699 · 

MS. ir Ch MALES MANBURY) VAS. ; e ſecond 
fone 0 1 Eg. a Sopth-Sea Mieder. Au 1735, 
he Was choſen member for the cauiſty ef lopmouth, and 
was re-elected in 3 7 39,97 being appoints: ag q of the 
marine Teg1ments, Ha 200 At he general e lection in 17 7. 
On th 'the 46th. © r 17 44% he Vas anſtalled a 1 
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haviour, Another time he was 'deputed, by the maſters and 


llows of fils college, air agent to couſy, 3Þ pannaniths king 
re 


or a mortmain, as an increaſe of their maintenance; when 
he ſucceeded in his ſuit, and was taken particular notice of 
By the king ; for, there was ſomething in him Which his ma- 
Jeſty liked ſo well, that he told him of it long after when he 
came to be his principal officer. He entered into' orders in his 
twenty-ſeventh year; and took à ſmalſ living, which lay be- 
ond St. Edmund's Bury, upon the confines of Norfolk. In 
617, he was inſtituted to the rectory of Grafton Regis in 
Northamptonſhire, at the king's preſentation; and the ſame 
year was recommended to the Jord. chancellor Egerton for his 
chaplain, but obtained leave of the chancellor ta continue 
one year longer at 8 in order to ſerve the office of 
3 "© 1 4 3 A Je L 
proctor of the univerſity. In 1612, he was inſtituted to the 
rectory of Graſton- Underwood in N Ir | 
preſentation of Edward earl of Worceſter, and the fame year 
took a bachelor of divinity's degree. In 1613, he was made 
precentor of Lincoln; rector of Waldgrave in North- 


amptonſhire in 1614; and between that year, and 161 


was collated to a prebend and reſidentiaryſhip in the church 
of Lincoln, to prebends in "thoſe of Peterhorough, He. 
reford, and St. David's, beſides à finecure'in North Wales. 

The chancellor Egerton, dying the 15th of March 1616-17, 
gave Williams ſome books and. papers, all written with his 
own hand His Jordſhip, upon the day of his death, called 
Williams to him, and told him, * that,” if he wanted money, 
he would leave him ſuch a legacy in his will as ſhould enable 
| him to begin the world like” a gentleman.“ Sir,“ fays 
Williams, * 1 kiſs your hands; you have filled my cup full! 
1 am far fror want, unleſs it be of your lordſhip's directions 
how to live m the wortd"if I furvive you.“ “ Well,“ ſaid 


the chancellor, know you àre an, expe rt work man? take 


theſe tools to work with: they are the beſt 1 have; And Id gave 
him the books and papers, "Biſhop Hacket lays, that he fa 
the notes; and that they were collections for the 'well-ordering 
the high co rt ef parliament,” the court of chancery, the ſtar- 


1 5 


chamber, #K the councif-boafd! fo "that he had 4 good 


ſtock to ſet op with ; and Hacket 55 not doubt büt the 


marrow of his politics Way drawn From | chancellor Egerton's 
2 ers, : 8 ; > . eh FRE dif Fe) £34345 3%f ie 11 E233 * . 15 l * 
PWhpen git Pine Bech. ih ade lard Keeper! W offered 
t colltihue W. iht his h plahg Wie, Boese, ecnining 
It, was wage ! Patte of the pege, by bis Je e Fer the 
eounty'of Egrthamprori!” He wis made ige ap ein a 
ihe late tHitie, "68" bed orders ee 15 e his 
Yoxthern progreſs, which was Apegin fob a fm 
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biſhop of Wincheſter got leaye for him to ſtay and to take his 
doctor's degree, for the ſake of giving entertainment to Marco 
Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalato, who was lately 
come to England, and deſigned to be at Cambridge the com- 
mencement following. T lie queflioni which he maintained 
for his degree were, Supremus magiſtratus non eſt excom- 
municabilis,“ and . Subductio calicis eſt mutilatio facra- 
menti & ſacerdotii.“ In 1610, he preached before the king 
on Matth. ii. 8, and Pie his ſermon, by his majeſty's 
order. The ſame year, he was collated to the deanery of 
Saliſbury; and the year after removed to the deanery of Weſt- 
minſter. He obtained this preferment by the intereſt of the 
marquis of Buckingham, wliom for ſome time he neglected 
to cout, | fays biſhop Hacket, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe 
he mightily ſuſpected the continuance of the marquis in fa- 
your at court; ſecondly, becauſe; he ſaw that the marquis was 
very W fook cloudy upon his creatures, as if he 

ſed them up on purpoſe to caſt them down. However, 


had ra 
once, when the doctor was attending the king, in the abſence 
of the marquis, his majeſty aſked him abruptly, and without 
any relition to the diſcourſe then in hand. When he was 
at Buckingham? Sir,“ ſaid the doctor, „I have had no 
buſineſs to reſort to his lordſhip.“ * But,” replied the king, 
« whereſoever he is, you muſt go to him about my buſineſs; 
which he accordingly did, and the marquis received him cour- 
teouſly. He took this as an hint from the king to frequent 
the marquis; to whom he was. afterwards ſerviceable in 
furthering his marriage with the great heireſs, the earl of 
Rutland's daughter. He reclaimed her ladyſhip from the 
errors 'of the Church of Rome to the faith and profeſſion of 
the Church of England; in order to which, he drew up the 
elements of the true religion, for her uſe, and printed twenty 
copies of it with no name, only, By an old prebend of 
W W h A 5 
The lord chancellor Bacon being removed from his office in 
May 1621, Williams was made lord-keeper of the great ſeal | 
of England, the 10th of July following ; and the ſame month 
biſhop; of Lincoln, with the deanet'y ot Weſtminſter, and the 
reQory of Waldgrave, in commendam. When the great ſeal 
was brought the king from lord Bacon bis majeſty was over- 
B e near bit to ſay, upon the delivery of it to him, 
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* Now by my foule, I am pained at the heart where to beſtow F 
this; 4 t te my lawyers, 1 thinke they be all knaves.“ 
Wüliams attended King” James at his death, and preached his 
fanerl-fetagon, on 2 Chron” ix. 20, 38, 3 i, Which was 


aſterwards printed. "That king had promifed to confer upon. 
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15 0 lp 8 echt ig in many points 1 not being 5g recable to the 
duke of Bac, he RA removed by Charle es J. from his 
poſt of lord-keeper,. OA. 1 26. le was ordered alſo not to 
appear in parliament, but refuſed t to comply 'with that order, 


i i3#h4a3, 


5 promoted the petttion of right, A ypon ſome 


informations brought againſt hid i in the ſtar-chambef, by the 


contrivance and management of Laud,: he was f ' fined. 79,0001, 
to tlie king,. to 1 fer ampriformirnt during his majefty s plea- 
chre. ald to k aten by the high commithon-court from 
all his Hignities,. offices, ; and ne a There, was a ſettled 
miſunderſtanding. between Williams and' Labd; z the latter 
ISoking upon Walliams as a man who gave encour gement 
to the "Puritans, aud was cool, wie re pect to chu Fe -diſci- 
Fi f e; while, an 1 5 other hand; Wife took Taue to be 
a favourer' of: ie Papfſts. Willams | contnived ir in the "ower 
three years and a 1 6 and, when t e mr lraiment | met in 
November 1640, be titioned thb k Kin 8 by t queen's n media- 
ton, for his enlargemerit, and that he might | have his writ 
nt him as a e to ſit in F - But the ford-keeper 
inch: and archbiſhop Laud oppoſed, this requeſt, and . 
vailed with the ing to e it. However, add abs 9155 fottnigh 
alter, the” ho! of © lords. ſent the uſher the b lack ro 75 
land the. Fir f Lincoln from the lieutenant of the 
Tower: upon which he was 1 0 to the parhament-houſe, 
and tot ok: "bis ; ſeat 9955 his 4 n, after this, 
ſoune were et cn : to try | Bou 7 he flood a ed to Vis roſecu- 
wrs,. be les, at «if They had, no SENS, foes tl n kim, 


the "might fear no barm;; and tht he ſalutec bm with the 


charity of a biſhop.” And now the king, - us der anding 
with What | courage. Ny temper; he had PS hi imſelf under 
1855 misfortunes, Was pleaſed to be re econeile to bim; . ay 
commanded all 1 71 "filed or D "court. or 
upon” the former infor matidns A him, to be, re n of 
 Fazed,.and cancelled, that nothing might ſtand upon 
to 277 e Strate ce 18 We. 8 I” . 
hen the arl 0 or to be x Pest 3 PR 
lament, Witte Iams N Re 3 of 1275 -B 
very fig nificatit” „to vote in. 935 gl H 
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ſs 'bretliren,: very hor elend 171 F 99 7 a e 
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Shortly after; ter; when the king declared, that he beichkr x wa 


tor could j in © {cience, give hi $ cal aſſent to that act o 
tainger; and when, the, 1 8 came 5 dr court 1 
noiſe 92 80 1 fo r of juſt age for 8 red th 
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riſe higher. I KneW Him,“ 21 be, at- 
_ taries, and maintained their part with ſtub 


proteſlation, to ſend to the houſe, againſt the force that was 
uſed upon them ; and againſt all the acts which were or ſhould 
be done during the time that they ſhould by force be kept 
from doing their duties in 'the houſe;” and immediately, 
having pen and ink ready, himſelf. prepared a proteſtation, 
which was ſent. But the politic biſhop Williams is here 
repreſented to have been tranſported by : paſſion into im- 


politic meaſures; for, no fooner was this proteſtation com- 


municated to the houſe than the governing lords manifeſted 
a great ſatisfaction in it; ſome of them ſaying, that © there was 


Agitus Dei to bring that to paſs, which they could not other- 


wiſe have compaſſed:” and, without ever declaring any judge- 
ment or opinion of their own upon it, ſent to deſire; a confe- 
rence with the commons, who preſently. joined with them in 


_ accuſing the proteſters of high treaſon, and ſending them all 


to the Tower; where they continued till the bill for putting 
them out of the houſe was paſſed, which was not till many 


months after. Lord Clarendon fays, there was' only one 


gentleman in the houſe of commons. that ſpoke in the behalf 


of theſe 'too-impetnous prelates; who faid, among other 
things, that he did not believe they were guilty of hig 


treaſon, but that they were ſtark- mad, and therefore deſired 
JJ . 
June 1642, the king being at Vork, our atchbiſhop was 
enthroned in perſon in his own cathedral, but, ſoon after tlie 


king had left York; amt Wc July following, was 


obliged to leave it too; the younger Hotham, who was 


coming thither with his forces, having ſworn ſolemnly to 


ſeize and kill him, for ſome opprobrious words ſpoken of him 
concerning his me of the king at Hull. He retired to Aber 
Conway, and fortified Conwhy-caftle for the king; which fo 
pleaſed his majeſty,” that by 4 letter, Oxford Aug. the iſt, 
1643, the king “ heartily defired him to g6 on with that 
work; aſſuring him, that, whatevet moneys he ſhould lay out 
upon the fortification of the ſaid caſtle ſhould be repayed 
unto him before the cuſtody thereof ſhould be put into any 
other hand than his own, of ſuch as he ſhould command.” 
By virtue of a warrant, Jan. 2, 1643-4, the archbiſhop de- 
putes his nephew William Hooks, Eig. to have the cuſtody 
of this caſtle; and, ſome time after being ſent for, ſet out to 
attend the kifig at Oxford, whom' he is ſaid to have cau- 
tioned particularly againſt Cromwell, who, * though, then 
of but mean alk nf uſe in the army, yet would be ſure to 

, at Packden? bur Hever 
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d their part u bornnefs: He ne- 
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great officers; indeed he loves none that are more than his 
equals. Your majeſty did him but juſtice in repulſing a pe- 
tition put up by him againſt Sir Thomas Steward, of the 
Iſle of Ely; but he takes them all for his enemies, that would 
not let him undo his beſt friend; and, above all that live, I 
think he is injuriarum perſegnenti ſimus, as Portius Latro ſaid. of 
Catiline He talks openly, that it is fit ſome fhould act 
more vigorouſly againſt your forces, and bring your perſon 
into the power of the parliament. He cannot give a good 
word of his genetal the earl of Eſſex; becauſe, he ſays, the 
earl is but half an enemy to your majeſty, and hatli done you 
more favour than harm. His fortunes are breken, that it is 


e 


by ſome ſtratagem, and cut him off. 
After ſome ſtay at Oxford, he returned to his own, coun- 


archbiſhop jof 
his majeſty's ſervice, but agreed to pot Rm ped to 


aing but his ſhirt, and waiſtcoat. on, Tie 1 
rch..16 
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à year after, dying the 25th of, Aareh I 5 
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Fe to hith b his ere ad 11 Str Griffith Williams, 
Befides ſeveral ſermons, he publ! ed a pow apainſt 1 
Viſhop L. azud's infiovations” i ' chufchiritattefs feligiou 

ceremonies, with this title; “ The Holy able, Na 5 ie 
"Thins 5 more antiently; properly; and h — 4 uſed under 
me New Teſtament, than that of Altar. Ml long ago 
by a miniſter in Lincolnſhire,” in ariſwet to D. oal; a Tudi- 
cious divine of queen Matie's dayes. Printed for the dioceſe 
of Lincoln, 1637; in 4to. Lord Charendon, though far 
from being favourable to this relate, yet repreſents this “ book 


fo füll of good learning, and t at leatning ſo cloſely and | 


ſolidly applied, though it abounded With 168 OY Holit ex- 
preſfions, that it gained Uim reputatiol efiough to be able to 
. do hurt; and ſhewed; that in His retirement 2 had ſpent his 

tithe with his books very proftably. He uſed all the 475 and 
all the malice hie could, to awaken the people to a Jealouſy of 
theſe agitations, and' innovations in the exerciſe” of en; 
not without' inſinuations that it aimed at greater alterations, 
for which he knew the. people would quickly | find a name: 
and he was ambitious to have 5 believed, that the 4 chbj ſhop 
was his greateſt enemy, for His hayin > conflintly' op bed hi 
riſing” to any government, i in the chutch; as We Wh hot 
and haſty ſpirit he had long known.” Bs th 

In tlie mean time, there have al bbell winithi il 

| wits, without diſg uifing his infrmities, hate ſet, are biſhop 
Williams in a better ir light than we find him zepte by the 
earl of Clarendon,  whio ſeems by no means to mY loved the 
man. Arthur Wilſon tells us, hat „ thigugh he was . 
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Ms nei obſerves, that hen was a man of ' great Verb oa 7 


tality, charity, and dee ty; eſpecially to gentlemen of 
narrow fortunes, and poor ſcholars in both unive e : 
that bis diſburſements this way eyery year amounte 

or ſometimes 12001. Hacket had reafen to ktiow lits Ks 
character; for he was His chaplain,” 

WILLIAMS (Anna) was the une of af argon and 
phy ſician in South Wales, where ſhe. was born, in 1706 15 
fither, Zachariah Will ams, during. his T F N. ales, 
iniagined that he had diſcovered; by 4 kind of intuitive pene- 
tration, what had eſea ed the reſt of may ind. : He e 


_ that he had deen fortunate enough to aſcertain, the longitude; 


by maghetiſo, and that the. variations, of the _ needle. were 
equal, at equal diſtances, Eaſt and We eſt. The i 2 fired, his, 
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imagination ; ; and, pror MEPs by ambition, and the EY es of 
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Ke e e he de to 95 12 Lim nels and, 5 
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in dilapg pintrhent ; | 40 the Hl fucceſs of oy e 1175 be 

inferred from the only recompence which, his zourne = 

imagined diſcovery procured. . He was e 4 e 

at the Charter-houle. When Mis W Williams et 5 ide 

in London, ſhe” devoted, no inconfi Sable portio 

time to its various amuſements. She. viſited 1 ey 

that merited the inſpection of a poli ſhed a6 1 dab 
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Her mind did not fink under theſe calamities ;. and the natural 


ertions: 


activity of her diſpoſition animated her to uncommon ex- 
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In 1746, notwithſtanding her blindneſs, ſhe publiſhed the 
© Life of the emperor Julian, with notes, tranſlated from 
the French of F. La Bleterie.” In this. tfanflation "ſhe was 
aſſiſted by two female friends, whoſe name was Wilkinſon, 
This book was printed by Bowyer, in whoſe life, by Nichols, 
. we are informed, that hie contributed the advertiſement, and 


wrote the notes, in conjunction with Mr. Clarke and. others. 


The work was reviſed by Markland and Clarke. It does 
not appear what pecuniary advantages Miſs Williams might 
derive from this publication. They, were probably not very 
conſiderable, and afforded only a temporary relief to the mis- 
fortunes of her father. About this time, Mr, Williams, who 
. Umparted his afflictions to all from whom he hoped conſola- 
tion or aſſiſtance, told his ſtory to Dr. Spa nſon ; and, 

among other aggravations of diſtreſs, mentioned 
blindnefs. He ſpoke of her acquirements in ſuch high terms, 
4 à deſire 


that Mrs. Johnſon, who was then living, be rg a d 
of ſeeing her; and accordingly ſhe was ſooh 'afterwatds 


'X 


brought to the Doctor's houſe by her father; and Mrs, John- 


ſon found her poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities as recommended her 
ſtrongly for a friend. As her own ſtate of health, therefore, 
was weak, and her huſband was engaged during tlie greater 


part of the day in his ſtudies, ſhe gave Mifs' Williams a ge- 
neral invitation: a ſtrift intimacy ſoon took place; but 


the enjoyment of their friendſhip did not continue long. 
Soon after its commencement, Mrs. Johnſon was attended 


her new companion in an Illneſs which terminated fa- 


by bis recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the ſurgeon, undertook 
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verſation' ſoothed her melancholy, ſituation; and her ſociety 
ſeemed, to alleyiate the ſorrows which his late loſs had, occa- 
%%% ] ̃ be Ang Ws ae ee ns 
i When Dr. Johnſon, however, changed his reſidence, ſhe 
returned to lodgings ; and, in 1755, her father publiſhed a 
book, in Italian and Engliſh, intituled, An Account of an 
Attempt to aſcertain the longitude at ſea, by an exact Theory 
of 1he maghetical , 8 
In 1755, Mrs, Williams's circumſtances were rendered more 
eaſ by rhe profits of a henefit- play, granted her by the kindneſs of 
Mr, G hich was placed 


arrick, from which {he received 200). w 


in the ſtocks. While Mrs. Wilt ams enjoyed ſo comfortable an 
lam, her life paſ in 6ne even tenor, Te was ehoqueral 


by nong of thole ſcenes which 'enliven biography by their 
variety The next event of any conſequence, in the hiſtor 
of Mrs. Williams, was the publication of a volume of * Mit. 
cellanies in Proſe and Verſe,” in the year 1766. Her friends 
aſſiſted. her, in the completion of this book, by ſeveral volun- 
tary, contributions; and, 100l. which was laid out in a bridge- 
bond, was adged to her little ſtock by the liberality of her 
ſubſcribers.” About the year 1766, Dr. Johnſon removed 
from the Temple, where he had lived, for ſome time, in 
chambers, to Johnſon's Court, Fleet-ſtreet, and again in- 


vited to his houle the worthy friend of Mrs. Johnſon. The 


latter days of Mrs. Williams were now rendered eaſy and 


comfortable... Her wants were few, and, to ſupply them, 
ſhe made her income ſufficient. She ſtill poſſeſſed an unal- 
terable triend in Dr. Johnſon. | Her acquaintance. was ſelect 
rather than numerous. Their ſociety. made the infirmities of 
age leſs intolerable, and communicated a chearfulneſs to her 
ſituation, i 0 ſolitary blindneſs would otherwiſe have ren- 
dcred Ul . mm Eee, oo res. 
She died at the houſe. of her friend, in Bolt-court, Fleet- 
ſtreet (whithey they removed about the year 1775),. on the 
fixth. of September, 1783, aged ſeventy-ſeven' years. She 


ware all het little effects to a charity, which had been 


inſtituted. for the education of poor deſerted girls, and ſup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of ſeveral ladies 
WILLIAMS (Dr. Joux), an eminent Engliſh, divine, 
was a native of Northamptonſhire, and ir je in 1651 a 
commoner of Magdalen; Hall, in the univerſity of Oxford, at 
the age of about Free,. and took the degree of bachelor 
of arts December 14, 1655, and that of maſter June 11, 
1658, about Which time Vs emen ipto holy orders. He 
was collated to the rectory of St. Mi dred in tlie Poultry, in 
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of. of Rogers in uhe cathedral of $, _ Paul 3 in, 8 1683, 
Aſter the evolution, he became che plain to king illiam 
e quien Mary, and was preferred to a prebend d anter- 
bury, and in December 1696 advanced to the biſhopric of 


© bicheſter, 3 in which died in 1709. e was a © nfiderab!e 


writer in the controver ies with the Fapiſts and iſlenters ; 
and preached the lectures founded by Mr. x. Boyle, his ſerinops 
on that 'occafion beitig publiſhed in 1695 in Ato, 1 under the 


title f „The Characters | of divme Revelation,” 


TON ILLYA MS“ ANIEL) Was born ba Wrexham in the 


of Denbig b, 1 Wales, about the year 1644. He 

955 5 Himel. jn Ws reface to by 4 Heine of Golpel- 
"Truth tha that rom for "ycars old he had no Femployidcnr 
| ut 516 ſtuckes; and that * nineteen he was re oharly ad- 
mnt 2 8 reache 8 e went. over to Ireland, : Was made 
<ha lait in * bode countefs of Meath, and di char 4d the paſtoral 
Se in ty of Du blin for upwards 0 Wet ears: but, 
yy 0 1 e. 17 5 10 ut in the Jatter end of king James“ 8 


Aba in "1687, a and was. much re- 
=, Wau at pers al, 125 his Party, to 'w whom he 


{to whom he ſucceeded 1 in the mer- 
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TOY Wee of E. 1 ' exerciſed the liturgy — 
ſacràments pr ng 75 che aß 55 of Eng gland, and allowe 
fo others the privi 8 of reſorting Qidier,” Ce 

'In 1660, fe was m ade Sedlelan profeſſor of natural oe 
ſophy ; and the fame 5 be took the degree of doctor of ic. 
Being ferit for to moſt beople of quality about Gee d, 
and even it great di 9 55 5 viſited the lady eyt in War- 
wieſhire; and is ſüppofed to have been polity to her in 
April 1664, when 5 diſcovered, 0g made experiments u 

al f pring. 555 rop. Nour Brackley. He 

was one of 95 firſt'r chi 8 s Royal 8 Society, a 1 en 
made his name As mh 10 by his writings as it was already 
by bis pra ice. wu afich the fire of London, he re- 
moved to fri n an invitation from archbiſhop 
i and ik" "Rouſe e in St. J $ lane.” s he roſe 
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2 ig rochted prayers to to 05 read out ef the i 
lines while, he lived, and at his death ſettled a ſtipend of 201. 


per annum to” ontinne them. He was a liberal Fend 
to the poor Ny herey er he came, having from his early praQice 


| illotted pa Go f his prot to Charitabl, uſes. He was 1 
of 1 olleg re of hyſicians, 3nd: refuſed the honour | of 
knight He w is regular and exact in his hours; and 


bie EY flor of moſt. of the great men in London. 
zan yu | 1 here, his poly © 1 1 falling into 
a con ſum tion, he ſent Him to ontpellier in tance for th 
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5 ciety, yet "far Tu ue ight, 1 
and. experimental philoſophy, n 
his wonderful mcf and 900 a in 
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Fram) de 
. gia a 570 wich Wood. k Pt. Wills hath 


founded a body 7 phytic, chiefly on hypotheſes of his own 
Framing ; of it will not be agreed, that this foundation is 
hfling. | The truth is, nothing could. more unfortunate 
than this method of proceeding in Dr "Willis; Who, inſtead 
of deducing e ge E ledge from. obſervation and experiment, 
exerciſed; himſelf in frami ng theories. Hence it is, that, 
while bis books ſhew 181 preateſt, ingenuity. and learning, 
very little knowledge i is to be pen from, very little uſe to be 
made of, them; and e no writings, Which are ſo ad- 
mirably executed, prove. ſach uncommon, talents to have 
been 1 in the writer, were ever ſo ſoon laid afide and neglected 
as the works of Dr. Willis. It is not to be imagined, in the 
mean time, that, there are not many fine, 'and uſeful and cu- 
rious things to be found in the works of this ingenious and 
able phyfician,; or that he contributed nothing to the pro- 
motion of real knowledge : very far otherwiſe. Dr. Wotton 
obſerves, and; we preſume truly, that Dr. Wim is, in his 
oy, Cerebri Anatome, printed i in 1664, as ſo very exact, 
that he traced the medullar ſubſtance of PA. through al 
Its inſertions. into the cortical, and the medulla oblopgata; 
and examined the riſe of all the neryes; and went 465 aich 
them into every part of the body with wonderful curiofity, 
Hereby not only the brain was demonſtrably proved to be the 
fouptain of ſenſe and motion; but allo, by the courſes of the 
nerves, the manner how every part of the body conſpires with 
any. others, to procure any one particular motion; was clearly 
ſhewn ;, and J thereby it was plain, eyen to ſenſe, that wherever 
many parts Joined at once to cauſe the ſame motion, that mo- 
tion is, cauſed by verves that zo, into every one of thoſe parts, 


which are all ſtruck together.” And though Vieuſfens and du 
Verney have in many things correctec Br. Williss Ana- 
tomy of the Nerves, yet they have fire ngthened his general 


pothefis is, even at the time whe they diſcovered. his miſ⸗ 
le A Duteh Phyfician, *** in 42 
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Blandford in Dorſet, was grand{on of Dr. 
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n De Auditu“ printed at Leyden in 1684, tog occafion to 

ani mad vert upon a paſſage in Dr. Willis book de Anima 
Brutorum,“ printed in 1672; And in fuch 4 manner as re- 
flected not only upon his ſkill, but alſo upon bis integrity. 


But Dr. Derham obſerves, that this is à ſeYere and unjuſt 


cenſute of out truly - famous counttyman, 2 man of known 
probity, h hath manifeſted himſelf to have been as curious 
and ſagacious an anatomiſt as great a philoſopher, ' and ag 
learned and ſkilful à phyſician as any of his ' cenſorers ; and 
his reputation for veracity and integrity was no lefs than any 
His works, which are in Latin, liave often been printed 
ſeparately; but were collected and printed in 2 vols. gto at 
Geneva in 1696, and at Amſterdam, in 1642, qto. | 
WILLIS {Bxowve), LL. D. born 5 14; 1682, at 

| Villis, and eldeft 

ſon of Thomas Willis, eſq. of Bletchley, in Bucks. His 
mother was daughter of Robert Browne, eſq. of Frampton, 


in Dotſetſhire;' He had the firſt part of his education under 


Mr. Abraham Freeſtone at Bechampron, whence he was ſent 
to Weſtminſter-ſchool, and at ſeventeen was admitted a gen- 
tleman conimoner of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, under the tui= 
tion of the famous geographer Edward Wells, D. D. When 
he left Oxford, he lived for thtee years with the famous Dr. 
Wotton: -- In 102, he proved a conſiderable benefactor to 
„ TOS the market of that town: In 
1705, he was choſen for the town of Buckingham; and, 
during/the ſhort time he was in parliament, was a conſtant 
attendant, - and generally upon committees: In 1907, he 
married Catharine, daughter of Daniel Elliot, eſq. of a very 
antient family in Cornwall, with whom he had a fortune of 
8000l. and by whom he had a numerous iſſue. She died 
OR. 2, 4724: Between 1704 and 1707 he contributed very 
largely towards the repairing and beautifying Bletchley church, 
of which he waz patron, and to which he gave a ſet of com- 
munion- plate. In 1717-18, the Society of Antiquaries being 
revived, Mr. Willis became a member of it. Aug. 23, 1420, 
the degree of M. A., and, 1749; that of LL. D. were con- 
ſerred on him, by diploma, by the univerſity of Oxford. At 
his ſolicitation, and in concurrence with his couſin Dr. Mar- 
tin Benſon, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter, rector of this 
pariſh, a ſubſcription was raiſed for building the beautiful 
chapel of St. Martin's at Fenny Stratford. The chapel was. 
begun in 1924, and conſecrated May 27, 1730. A'dreadful 
fire having [deſtroyed above fifty houſes and the church at 
dtoney. Stratford, May 19, 174, Mr. Willis, | befides col - 
lecting money among his friends for the benefit of the un- 
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appy\ ſufferers, * mired, at his own expence, the tower of 
if 1 and afterwards gave a lottery. ticket towards the 
re- building of that church, which came up a prize. In 1741 
he. preſented the univerſity of Oxford with his fine cabinet of 
Engliſh coins, at that time looked upon as the moſt complete 
e ee which he had been upwards of 
forty years in collecting; but the Uniyerſity thinking it too 
much for him, who had then a large family, to give the gold 
F them for 150 guineas, which were paid to 
Mr. Willis for 167 Engliſh gold coins, at the rate of four 
guineas per ounce weight; and even in this way the gold coins 
were a conſiderable benefaction. This cabinet Mr. Willis 
annually, viſited 19 Oct. being St. Frideſwide's day, and never 
failed making ſome addition to it, He alſo gave ſome MSS. 
to the Bodleian Library, together with a picture of his grand- | 
father, Dr. Thomas Willis. In 1752 he laid out 2col. towards | 
the repairs of the fine tower at Buckingham church, and 
was, upon every occaſion, a great friend to that town. In 
1756, 05 Brickhill church, which had been diſuſed near 
150 years, was reſtored and repaired by his generoſity. In 
1757 he etected, in Chriſt-church, Oxford, f a handſome 
monument for Dr. Iles, canon of that Cathedral, to whom 
his grandfather was an exhibitioner; and, in 17 50, he pre- 
vailed upon Univerſity-college to do the ſame in Bechampton 
church, for their great benefactor Sir Simon Benet, Bart. 
above 100 years after his death: he alſo, at his own expence, FR 
placed a marble ſtone over him, on account of his henefac- 
tions at Bechampton, Buckingham, Stoney-Stratford, &c. 
Mr. Willis died at Whaddon-hall, Feb. 5, 1760, and was 
buried in Fenny-Stratford chapel, where is an inſcription 
- written by himſelf. His publications are accurately enume - 
rated in the Anecdotes of Bowyer ;'”; with an account of his 
valuable communications to the works of others; and many 
leaſant circumſtances of his life and characte. 
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RF IG a (FRANCIS), a celebrated natur hiſto⸗ 
rian, was the 97 ſon, of Sir Francis Willoughby, knt, and 
born in 1635. He had-great natural advantages, with regard 


5 
ir 


to. birth, parts, and fortune ;, bat hie applied men in ſuch a I bat 
1 . fats * . . n 
manner as to procure to himſelf honours that might more 40 
truly be called his ow], He was addicted to ſtudy from bis Wi .. * 
childhood, and held idlenefs in abhorence; not only as 2 ] Fr 
rice, but as the parent and nurſt of almoſt all chere. He wa Wl hg 
fo eat an czconomilt with:regard to his time, as Hot willing WI k 9 
to. Joſe nor miſapply the leaſt moment of it: indeech be was Wil Br U 
thought by Jus friends to have. impaired his health hy his in- . 
Lellant application ig his ftudics, which he proſecuted: without I er R. 
any intermitkons, ; By this: means he attzingd great 1kill in al f att. 
2 4 | . A „branches 
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branches of Candids and got deep” rifight into [the moſt ab⸗ 
ſtruſe kinds of knowledge, and the moſt fubfle*parts'of the 
mathematics. But e , in the buſy and i in uifitive age 
in which he lived, that the hiſtory: of animals was im a wo 
meaſure negle&ted by his countfymen; he applied himſelf pa 
ticularly to that province," and uſed all diligence to chu e 
and illuſttate it. Fo proſecute thispurpoſe more effect ually, 
in the firſt place he carefully read over what had been Witten 
by others oh that ſabje@; and in 1660; we find bim 4 
ſojourner” in Oxford for the benefit of the public Hbrary- 
Then, in ſeareh of natural knowledge, he travelled ſeveral 
times over his native country; ; and' afterwafds into foreign 
parts, 'VIZ. France, Spain, italy Germany, and the Low- 
Countries, attended by his ingenious friend Mr. John Rays. 
and others; in all which places, ſays Wood, he was ſo in 
quiſitive and fucceſsful, that not many”, ſorts of ahl 
deſcribed” by others, eſcaped his diligence. This learned and 
worthy perfon' died. July 3, 1672, aged only —. hor ; to — great 
loſs of the republic of letters, and of all eu ui- 
tive perfons, eſpecially thoſe of the Royal ee of which 

he was an eminent member and ornament. Exemp 

WH chirater' of him may de ſeen in Mr. Ray's preface to his 

| « Ornithology ;'* whence all the particulars are conciſely and 


; elegantly fummed up in a Latin epitaph, on à monument 
i erected to his memory in the church of Middleton in 'Warwick-' 
) ſhire, where he is buried with his anceſtors. His works are, 
* Ornithologiz Ubri tres: in quibus aves onines hactenus 
4 cognitæ in methodum nate ſuis convenĩentem redactæ accu- 
2 tate deſeribuntur, deſeriptiones iconthus elegantiffmie, & 
A vivarum avium &mwillimis, teri incifis illuſtrantar 1676,” folio. 
Viewed, corre&ed and digeſted into 22 by ohn Ray, 


F. R. 8. after warde tranſlated into Engliſh, with an ap dix 
1 uaed te it by tlie faid Mr. Ray. 16 „ folie 1 Hiftorics 

HE Ee EE een 
and di by John Ray, and is adorned wit vety. cuts 
- of ſeverat* ſors of flee” which were never before known in 
. England. 3. Leuer containing fome confiderable obſe 
14 tions about that Eind of waſps * lehneumones, &. dated 
Aug. 24, 167 ba See the Phil. Tranſf. N76. 4. “ Letter 
about the hatching = kind of. bee bay: 11 in oldeviftows, dated 
July 10, 1671.“ Franſ. Ne Letters of Francis Wile | 
lughby, 05 * added to « hol ical Letters between the 
late Jearnet Mr. rin, and rere! of h is correſpondents,” | (Os 


By Willfarh Derham.” NEE Web 
WILSON 5755 15 85 an Eagliſh hiftoriare, was th for 
of Richard DM armonth, in the CR Norfolk, 


ndaman 5 un Was 3 ; In 2 
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be went, to France, where, be continued almoſt two year; 
| entry 


and upon his return to . = was placed with Sir 


Spillar, to be one of his clerks in the exchequer office; in 
wWhoſe family he reſided till, having Written ſome ſatirical 


verſes upon one of the maidſervants, he was diſmiſſed at lady 
Spillar's inſtigation. In 1633, he took a lodging in Holbourn, 
where he applied himſelf to reading and pony or ſome time; 
and, the year after, was taken into the family of Robert earl 

of Eſſex, whom he attended into the Palatine in 1620 ; to the 
| 1 Dornick in Holland in 2621; to that of Rees in 1622; 
to Arnheim in 1623; to the fiege of Breda in 1624 ; and in 
the expedition to Cadiz. in 1625. In 1630, he was diſcharged 
the earl's ſervice, at the importunity of his lady; who had 
_ conctiyed an averſion to him, becauſe ſhe had l him to 
have been againſt the earl's marrying her. He tell 

own life, that this lady's name, before ſhe married the earl, 


was Elizabeth Paulet; that“ ſhe appeared to the eye a beauty, 


full of . harmleſs. ſweetneſs; that her converſation was affable 


* 4 0 


forced, but natural. But the height of her marriage and 
greatneſs, Being an accident, altered ker very nature! for,” 
be ſays, ſhe was the true image of Pandora's box. She 

was, dirorced for adultery two ears after her marriage. ln 
1631, he retired to Oxford, and became gentleman commoner 


and gentle; and, as he was firmly perſuaded, that it was not 


af Trinity-college ; where he ſtayed, almoſt two years, and | 


was punctual in his compliance with the laws of the univer- 
fity. ._ Then he was ſent for to be ſteward to the earl af War- 
wick; whomche attended in 1637 to the ſiege of Breda, He. 
died in 1652 at Felſtead in Eſſex. Wood's account of him is, 


Gat ++ he had little fell in the Latin tongue, leſs inthe Greek, 
2 good readineſs in te French, and ſome ſmattering in the | 


Dutch. He was well ſeen in the ee „ and 
ſometimes in the common law of the nation. had com- 

ofcd ſome comedies, which were acted at the Black Friers in 
London by the king's players, and in the act-time at Oxford, 
with good applauſe, himſelf. being preſent ; but whether they 
are printed, I cannot yet tell; ſure I am, that I have ſeveral 
ſpecimens of his poetry printed in diyert books: | His carriage 


was. very courtecus and obliging, and ſuch as did become 2 | 


welle bred gentleman. He alſo bad a great command of the 
Engliſh tongue, as well in writing as ſpeaking; and, bad 


he beſtowed his endeavours on any other ſubj 


in thoſe things which he hath done, are wanting the. principal 
matters N to the. completion of that faculty, vi 

matter from record, exact time, name, and place, Which, bj 
his endeayouring too much to ſet out his bare colleRic 
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Is us, in his 


endeavours an er ſubject, than that of 
hiſtory, they would without doubt have ſeemed better. For, 
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a mbaftic ftyle, are much ne oleied." „ The 
hiſtory, here allude ed to by Wood, is "+6"T.bs- ies and Reign of 
95 75 James J.“ printed in London in 1659 "folio ; that is, 
the car. Ar bis eath: and reprinted in the 20 volume of 
e Complete Hiſtory of Dafa, in 1706, folio. "This 
niger has been ſeverely treated by razny writers.” Mr. 
liam Sanderſon ſays, that, * th.give Wi ſon Bis due, we we may | 


find truth, and falſchood finely 0 . in it.“ Ache in 


* 7 
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the general preface to his namen,“ ſtyles Wilfon's 1 60 
4 a moſt famous paſquil of tlie rei n of king 2 in whi 


it is not caſy to judge, whether matter ore falf 


the ſtyle more DONE. 85 15 parts t thereof.“ Mr. T e 


Fuller, in his e of "injured Innocence,“ obſerves, 
how Robert 201 of Warwick told him at Beddington,” that, 
when WiIſon's book in manuſeript was brought to bim, his 
lordſhip ex punged more tian an hundred offenive paſſages: to - 
which Mr. böller replied, “ My lord, you have done well; 
and you had done better, if you had put out a 'handred more. 5 
Mr. Wood's 1 is, that, in our author's Biſtery, may 
cafily be diſcerned. a partial Prefbyterian vein, that conſtant! 

goes through the whale work: and it being the genius of thoſe 


people to pry more than they ſhould into the'courts and com- 


portments of princes, they do take occafion thereupon to 
traduce and beſpatter them. Further alfo, our author, having 
endeayoured in many things to make the world 178 that 
king James and his fon after him were inclined to 

and to bring that religion into England, hath made him nt 

to many errors and m̃iſrepreſentations. On the other — 
archdeacon Echard tells us, that Wilſon” s Hiſtory of the life 
and reign of king Jams, though written not without ſome 
prejudices and Tancour in reſpeft to Tome perſons, and "too 
much with the air of a romance, is thought to be the beſt of 


that kind extant:“ and the writer of che notes on the edition © 


ef it in the” © Complete Hiſtory of England“ remarks, that, 
8 to the fiyle of our author's biſtory, “ it is harſh and 
broken, the ec oſten obſcure, an- ſometimes without 
connection; faults, that wete common in moſt writers of that 
time. "Though he finiſhed that hiftory in the year 1652, a 
litde before his death, when 55 the 5 and hierarchy 
were overturned, it does ngt 74 5 be was an enemy to either, 
but only to the corruptions of chem; as he! intimates in the 
picture he draws of bimfelf before that Bock.? 

WILSON (Dr. Tuns), biſhop of Sodor and Man; | 
mas born at Burton Wirral, in Cheſhire, Dec. 1663, From 


* 


2 IO ſchool at Cheſter he was removed to eG DER | 
he f. 


ending to 5 phyfic; which, however, 
for B 


We int 
ini * was ordained deacon, June 29, 
X 3 * 
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1686. He wh Ireland foon after, and became corate of * 
church, in the pariſh. of Winwick, Lancaſhire, of which 
his maternal uncle, Dr. Sherlock, was then redox. . OR. 20, 
1689. he was o ained a prieſt; and, in 1692, became do 
neſtic 8. 8 to the carl of Derby, as well as preceptor to 
bis ſon lord Stran Soon. after, he was eſected 51 of 
e alms-houſe at Po He was 3 man of moſt exem- 
ary 1 ar — 97 and all Cbriſtian graces ; and, therefore, 
when to offered him the valuable reQory of Baddeſ. 
Work. in Yor ire (1 ending that he thould ftill continue 
in his family chow, refu cd | it, zs beigg inconfiſtent with $6 the 
| reſolves of 2 conſcience againſt non-refidence.** _ 
In 1696, he was offered by his patrowthe biſhop prjc « of the 
Iſle of Man, whi ch had been vacant Gnee 1693. his Mr, 
Wilfon modeſtly declined, till, archbiſhop Sharp complaining 
10 king William of the long Vacagey. and the king inſiſting 
on lord Derby's immediately nominating a biſhop,” he was in 
a Manner forced to accept it. January 16. 1965-8, being firſt. 
created hy. archbiſhop, Teniſon, LI. HB. he was conſecrated at 
1e Savoy-church hy archbiſhop Sharp, and, the April follow- 
ng landed in his dioceſe. Here he immediately applied him- 
1] the works of 2 gaod biſhop ; he repaired his. pal.ce, 
; help ae to be cuinous; and, in July, ſaid the founda- 
Ser 6 57 a new chapel at aſtletown,. which was built and 
paid for gut of the the ceelefiatiica} reyenues. September he 
wy to England, and, in October, was mariied at Winwick 
to Mary, . daughter of 1 Patten, Eig : of Warrington ; 
with wham | he returned to his 2 pril 11. 1669 · The 
revenues of the ſee did not 8 .Zogl, a year . money; out 
of hich) oye Soc biſhop, fed the hungry, - cloathed the | 
naked, A 58 1699, he publiſhed a def tract in Manks 
and e , Te ever printed! in the Manks lan- 
\ = age), tity $6: be P rinciples and Duties of Chriſti- 
anity,” ke IT. the uſe of, 1 ina and, with | the af ſtance of 
r. Thomas | Th, A pung parochial libra 8 which 
be, 2 pr: ars bli * com leted throughout his 
digeele. . In. 1190S 455 obtajned the act of ſettzſement, which 
| s mentioned in bis. 4. Hiſtory of he Iſſe of Man; 4oſerted, 
5 Dy p. Gibſon” deſite, in the fecond edition of 1 his Cam- 
9 9 cg U i 1 1aftical Conſtitutions“ "ey 
de year, Paſſed; A bh law.; With which Fee lor 
wo was fo e Mk 10 declare, that, if the an- 
fiear discipline dcs Church mere: Jalls-it 0 he. be found in 
all its purit 10 the Ille f Man” In 1175 A e Was made 
| in, 1l:convocatian. at Oxford; and "the . honour 
a Gere 10 him the ſame, year 1 1 5 HU 
| rf  nngooud E9ntn ty *:S | K 20 aq" hugh? Mer 
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offices of a good biſhop and a good man; and we hear 
little more of him till+ the years 1721 and 4722, when the 
orthodoxy of his ſpirit, and zeal for church - diſeipline, ſeenr. 
to have involved him in altereations and difficulties. When 
the famous work, called The Independent Whig,” came 
into the dioceſe of Man, the biſhop immediately iſſued an act 
againſt it, dated Jan. a), 1721; eclaring its purpoſe: to be 
ſubyerſive of the doctrine, diſcipline, and government; of the 
Church, as well as undermining the Chriſtian religion. But 
his zeal againſt it did not ſtop here, for he took it upon him 
to ſeize it wherever he found it: and accordingly, when Mr. 
Worthington ſent it as a preſent to the public library of the 
iſland, the biſnop commanded one Stevenſon to take and 
keep ĩt; ſo that it ſhonld neither he depoſited in the library, 
nor yet reſtored to the right owner. Complaint was made to 
the governor of the iſland, vo committed Stevenſon to pri- 
ſon till he ſhould make reparation. '. The biſhop remon- 
ſtrated; and the governor replied, in which reply he charged 
the biſnop, who had pleaded obedience to the king's com- 
mands in his attempts to ſuppreſs irreligion, with having 
neglected to uſe the prayers compoſed in the time of the 
Rebellion in 1715, which was alſo an equal object of obe- 
dience. The iſſue of this affair was, that the book was re- 
ſtored, and Stevenſon ſet at lib ert. 
But there happened another fracas between the biſhop 
and the governor, which, ſo far as the biſhop was perſo- 
nally concerned, was much more ſerious.; and it is related 
thus: Mrs: Horne, the governor's wife, had defamed Mrs. 

Puller, and Sir James Pool with a falle charge of criminal 

converſation; and, in conſequence of being contumacious, 

and refuſing to aſk pardon of the perſons injured, was by the 

biſhop baniſhed from the Holy Communion. But Mr. Hor- 
ribin, his archdeacon, who was chaplain to captain Horne; 
received Mrs. Horne to the Communion, and was ſuſp "ded 

by the biſbop- Upon this, the governor, conceiving that 
the biſhop had acted illegally, fined him 50 l. and his two 

vicars-general 20 l. each; and, on their refuſing to pay this 

fine, committed them all, June 29, 172, cloſe priſoners to 

Caſtle Ruſhin. Great diſturbances and tumults enſued; but 

the people were reſtrained from offering violence to the go: 

vernor by the biſhop's nuld exhortations from the 1. 4 

walls, who told him, that he meant “ to appeal unto Czar” 

After a confinement of nine weeks, he was releaſed, on pe- 
titioning the Council; who afterwards,” on July 4, 1724, re- 

verſed all the proceedings, as the governor had not competent 
juriſdiction . The biſhop was adviſed to proſecute [the go- 
— 9 „ . vernor 
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vernor for damages, which were heavy upon him, but could 

This good man lived to a very great age, and was conti - 
nually employed in the proper buſineſs of his function. His 
writings, in two vols. folio, conſiſt of Religious Tracts and 


Sermons, with a ſhort « Hiſtory of tlie Iſſe of Man:“ and 


he alſo formed a plan for tranſlating the New Teſtament 
into the Manks language, which, though completed by his 
ſucceſſor, Dr. Mark Hideſley, he lived to ſee no ſartlier ac- 
compliſhed than the tranſſation of the Goſpels,” and the 
printing of St. Matthew. He gently expired, March 5, 1755, 
in the 93d year of his age, and the 58th of his conſecration. 
His wife, by whom he had two ſons and two daughters, had 
died March 7, 170456: and all his children died young, ex- 


cept Thomas the youngeſt, of whom ſome memoits are given 


eee e RIB oy 
WILSON (Tnou as), D. D. only ſurviving fon of the 
pious biſhap, i was born Aug. 24, 1703; and educated at 
Chriſt- church, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
Dec. 16, 1729, and accumulated thoſe of B. and D. D. May 
10, 1739, when he went out grand compounder. He was 


many years ſenior prebendary of Weſtminſter, and miniſter | 


of St. Margaret's there; and rector of St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brock, 46 years; in which laſt he ſucceeded Dr. Watſon, on 


the preſentation of lord - chancellor Hardwicke. He publiſned 


The Ornaments of Churches conſidered: with a particular 
View to the late Decoration of the Pariſh- church of St. Mar- 
garet, Weſtminſter. To which is ſubjoined an Appendix, 


containing the Hiſtory of the ſaid Church, an Account of 


the Altar- piece and ſtained Glaſs Window erected over it, a 
State of the Proſecution it has occafioned, and other Papers, 
1761, 4to. | This pamphlet has been aſcribed to a ſon of 
Dr. Shebbeare, under Dr. Wilſon's inſpection. Another 


8 aſcribed to Dr, Wilſon was, A Review of the 


roject for building a new Square at Weſtminſter, ſaid to be 
for the Uſe of Weſtminſter- ſchool. By a Sufferer. Part 1. 
1757,” 850, The injory here complained of was the ſup- 
poſed under valuation of the Doctor's prebendal-houſe, which 
was to have made way for the project alluded to. He was 
alſo author of a pamphͤilet, intituled, / Diſtilled Liquors the 
Bane of the Nation; which recommended him to Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, then maſter of the Rolls, who intereſted himſelf in 
procuring him his rectory. He died at Bath, April 18, 1784; 
and was jnterred in Walbrook- church; where he had in his 
life-time put up a tablet undated. His tenacity in the cauſe he 
eſpouſed was no leſs conſpicuous in his oppoſition to the 


building of the intended ſquare in W ter, than. in his 
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warm. patronage of the celebrated female hiſtorian,” to whom, 


when living, he erected a ſtatue in his church, and he conti 
nued his friendſhip and attachment to her till ſne forfeited it 
by entering into a matrimonial engagement againſt his conſent. 
It is ſaid, however, that by deed of gift in his lifetime he 


made over to her his houſe at Bath, with its furniture, li- 


br r imme N. Bolrt ke dauer 
WILSON (FroxENcE), was born in the county of Mur- 
ray, in Scotland, in 1500, and educated in King's College, Aber - 
deen, where he took his degrees, and then travelled abroad, 
improving himſelf in all ſorts of learning. He -refided ſome 
time at Baſil, in Switzerland, under the tuition: of the famous 


| Eraſmus, who ranked him amongſt the number of his 


friends. Leaving Baſil, he went to Paris, and taught philo- 
ſophy in the Royal College of Navarre, where he. obtained 
ſuch great reputation for his knowledge of the antient wri- 
ters, that ſeveral complimentary verſes were written, cele- 
drating his high attainments, by ſome of the greateſt men of 
the age, In 1552, he returned to Scotland, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in privacy, and died at Elgin, 1557, 
aged 57. He wrote an excellent treatiſe, ** De Tranquil- 
litate Anime ; or, the Tranquillity of the Mind,“ publiſhed 


by Mr. Frebajrn, at Edinburgh, 1706, and by Mr, Ruddi- 


WIMPINA (Conrad), a philoſophical and controverſial 
writer, and profeſſor of divinity at Francfort, in the 16th 
century. He wrote againſt Luther, under the name of John 
Tetzel. His works were printed in folio, at Francfort, in 


| £ 1528 ; and he died about the year I 529. Ts 


WINCHELSEA (Axvz, counteſs of), a lady of an ex- 
cellent genius, eſpecially in poetry, was the daughter of Sir 
William - Kingſmill, of Sidmonton, in the county of 
Southampton ; but the time of her birth is not mentioned. 
She was maid of honour to the dutcheſs of Vork, ſecond 
wife of James II; and afterwards married to Heneage, ſe- 
cond ſon, of Heneage earl of Winchelſea; which Heneage 
was, in his father's life-time, gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to the duke of York; and afterwards, upon the death of his 


nephew Charles, ſucceeded to the title of earl of Winchelſea. 


One of the moſt conſiderable of this lady's poems was that 
upon the Spleen,” printed in A new miſcellany of ori- 
ginal poems on ſeveral occaſions, publiſhed by Mr. Charles 
Gilden in 170, 8 vo. That poem occaſioned another of Mr. 
Nicholas Rowe, intituled, An Epiſtle to Flavia, on the 
Sight of two Pindaric Odes on the Spleen and Vanity, writ- 
ten by a Lady to her friend.“ A collection of her poems 
yas printed in 1713, 8y0; containing likewiſe a wes 
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called . Ariſtomenes,“ never acted ; and many ſtill continue 
unpubliſned. She died Auguſt 5, 1720, without iſſue: as 
did the earl her huſband, Sept. 30. 1726. H 
WINKELMAN (Abbé Jon.) This wonderful man, 
born at Stendall, in the old Marche of Brandenbourg, in the 
beginning of the year 1718, the ſon of a ſhoemaker, to all 
appearance deſtined by his birth to ſuperintend a little ſehool 
in an obſoure town in Germany, raiſed himſelf ro the office 
of preſident of antiquaries in the Vatican. After having been 
ſeven years profeſſor in the college of Seebauſen near Solſ- 
wedel, he went into Saxony, where he. reſided ſeven years 
more, and was librarian to count Bunau at Nothenitz. The 
count Was author of an © Hiſtory: of the Empire, and died 
3562; His fine library, valued in 1749 at 13, ooo Engliſh 
crowns, has been ſinee added to the public library of Dreſden. 
Mr. Winkelman, in 1748, made a moſt - methodical and 
uſeful catalogue of it, in 4 vols. When he left this place, 
1754, he went to Dreſden, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the ableſt artiſts, and particularly with M. Otfer, an 
excellent painter, and one of the beſt draughtſmen of the age. 
In that year hie abjured Lutheraniſm, and embraced the Ro- 
man- Cacholic religion. In September, 1755, he fer. out for 
Italy, and arrived at Rome in December following; His 
principal object was to ſee the Vatican library, and to- examine 
the ruins of Herculaneum. While engaged, as he tells 
us, in teaching ſome: dirty boys their: A B C, he aſpired to a 
knowledge of the beautiful, and ſilently meditated on the com- 
pariſons of Homer's Greek with the Latin literature, and a 
critical acquaintance with: the reſpective languages, which 
were more familiar to him than they had ever been to any 
former lover of antiquity, both by his application in ſtudy- 

ing them, and his public dectures as profettar of them. His 
extenſive reading was improved in the noble and large li- 
brary which he afterwards ſuperintended. The ſolitude and 
the, beauty of the ſpot where he lived, and the Platonic reve- 
ries which he indulged; all ſerved to prepare his mind for the 
enthufiaſm which he feilt at the ſighit of the maſter- pieces of 
art. His firſt ſteps in this career beipake.a man of genius; 

but what a concurrence of circumſtances were neceſſary to de- 
velop his talents! The magnificent gallery of paintings and 
the cabinet of antiquities at Dreſden, the convetſation of ar- 
tiſts and amateurs, his journey to Rome, his reſidence there, 
the friendſhip of Mengs the painter, his reſidence in the pa- 
lac and villa of Cardinal Albani, his place of writer in the 
Vatican, and that of preſident of antiquities, were ſo many 
__ 7 advantages and helps to procure him materials, and to facilitate 
eo hin dhe uſe of them for the execution af the deſign 8 
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ju art, che Reſtoration of ſtatues, and an Illuſtralion of the 
obſcure, points of mythology. All theſe different eſſays læd 
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him to his © Hiſtory of Art,” and his Monumenti Inediti.“ 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the firſt of theſe works 
Has not all the clearneſs and precifion that might be expected 
un its general plan, and diviſion of its parts and objects; but 
it has enlarged and extended the ideas both of antiquaries and 
collectors. The deſcription of the gems and ſulphurs of the 
Stoſch cabinet contributed not a little to extend Mr. Winkel- 


man's knowledge. Few perſons have opportunities of con- 


templating ſuch vaſt collections. The engravings” of Lippet 
and Count Caylus are all that many camarrive at. Mr. Win- 
kelman's ** Monument Inediti,“ of which he had begun the 
third vol. 1767, ſeem to have ſecured him the eſteem of an- 
tiquaries. He there explained a number of monuments, and 
particularly bas reliefs till then accounted inexplicable, with a 
parade of learning more in compliance with the Italian faſhion 
than was neceſſary. Had he lived, we ſhould have had a 
work long wiſhed for, a complete collection of the bas re- 
Zieſs diſcovered from the time of Bartoli to the preſent, the 
greater part of which are in the poſſeſſion of Cardinal Albani. 


But, however we may regret his tragical end, the intenſeneſs 


of his application, and the eagerneſs of his purſuit after an- 
cient monuments, had at laft ſo bewildered him in conjec- 
tures, that, from a commentator on the works of the anci- 
ents, he became a kind of ſeer or prophet. His warm ima- 
- Lination outran his judgement. As he proceeded in his know. 
ledge of the characters of art in monaments, he exhauſted 
bis fund of obſervations drawn from the ancients, and parti- 
cularly from the Greeks. He cited early editions, which are 
frequently not divided into chapters; and he was entirely un - 


acquainted with the publications in the reſt of Europe on the 


arts and antiquity. Hence his © Hiſtory of An” is full of 


anachromſms. &; ae Pie a a Rey 

In one of his letters, dated 1754, he gives an account of 
his change of religion, which too plainly appears to have been 
guided by motives of intereſt, to make his way to Rome, and 
gain a better livelihood. At Dreſden, he publiſhed, 1955, 


Reflections on the Imitation of the Works of the Greeks,” 


4to. tranſlated into French the ſame year, and republiſhed 
1756, 4to. At Rome he had made an acquaintance with 
Mengs, firſt painter to the king of Poland, afterwards, in 
1761, appointed firſt painter to the Houſe of Spain, with an 
appointment of 80,000 crowns, a houſe, and a coach: and 


he ſoon got great acceſs to the library of Cardinal Paſſionei, 


who is repreſented as a moſt catholic and reſpeQable cha- 
rafter, who only wanted ambition to be pope.” His cata- 
logue was making by an Italian, and the work was intended 


far Winkelman. Giacomelli, canon of St Peter, &c. had 


pub- 
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publiſhed two tragedies of Æſchylus and Sophocles, with. 
an Italian tranſlation and notes, and was about a ne edi- 
tion of © Chryſoſtom de Sacerdotio:““ and Winkelman had 
joined with him in an edition of an unprinted Greek Ora- 
tion of Libanus, from two MSS. in the Vatican and Barberini 
libraries. In 1757; he laments the calamities of his native 
country, Saxony, which was then involved in the war be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia. In r7;8, he 
meditated a journey over the kingdom of Naples, which he 
fays could only be done on foot, and in the habit of a pilgrim, 
on account of the many difficulties and dangers, and the to- 
tal want of horſes and carriages from Viterbo to Piſciota the 
antient Velia. In the year 1768, we find him inraptured 
with the idea of a voyage to Sicily, where he wiſhed to 
make drawings of the many beautiful earthern vaſes collected 
dy the Benedictines at Catana. At the end of the firſt vo- 
lume of his letters, 1781, are now firſt publiſhed his remarks 
on the antient architecture of the temple of Girgenti. He was 
going to Naples, with 100 crowns, part of a penſion from 
the king, of Poland, for his travelling charges, and. thence 
to Florence, at the invitation of Baron Stoſch. Cardinal 
Archinto, ſecretary of ſſate, employed him to take care of 
his library. His © Remarks on ancient Architecture were 
ready for a ſecond edition. He was preparing a work in Ita- 
lian, to clear up ſome obſcure points in mythology and anti- 
quities, with above go plates; another in Latin, explanatory 
of the Greek' medals' that are leaſt known ; and he int 
to ſend, to be printed in England, An Eſſay on the Style 
of Sculpture before Phidias.“ A work, in 4to, appeared at 
Zurich, addreſſed to Mr. Winkelman by Mr. Mengs, but 

without his name, intituled, Thoughts. on Beauty and Taſte 
in Painting,” and was publiſhed by J. C. Fuſſels When 
Cardinal Albani ſucceeded to the place of Librarian of the 
Vatican, he endeayoured to get a place for the Hebrew lan- 
guage for Winkelman, who refuſed a canonry, becauſe he 
would not take the tonſure. The elector of Saxony gave 
him, 1761, unſolicited, the place of counſellor Richter, the 
direction of the royal cabinet of medals and antiquities at 
Dreſden. Upon the death of the Abbe Venuti, 1962, he 
was appointed preſident of the antiquities of the apoſtolic 
chamber, with power over all diſcoveries and exportations 
of antiquities and pictures. This is a poft of honour, with 
an income of 160 ſeudi per annum. He had a proſpect 
of the place of preſident of antiquities in the Vatican, 
going to be created at 16 ſcudi per month, and was named 
correſponding member of the Academy of Inſeriptions. bag | 
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had thoughts of publiſhing an ** Eſſay on the Depravstion of 
Taſte in the Arts and Sciences.“ The king of Pruſſia offered 
bim by Col. Quintus Icilius the place of librarian and director 
of his cabinet of medals and antiquities, void by the death 


of M. Gautier de la Croze, with a handſome appointment. 


He made no ſcruple of accepting the offer; but, when it came 
to the Pope's ears, he added an appointment out of his own 
purſe, and kept him at Rome. In April 17068, he left Rome, 
to go with M. Cavaceppi over Germany and Switzerland. 


When be came to Vienna, he was ſo pleaſed with the 


reception he met with, that he made a longer ſtay there 
than he had intended. But, being ſuddenly ſeized with a 
ſecret uneafineſs and extraordinary deſire to return to Rome, 
he ſet out for Italy, putting off his viſits to his friends in 
Germany to a future opportunity. As he paſſed through 


Trieſte, he was aſſaſſinated June 8, 1768, by a wretch name 


Arcangeli, a native of Campiglio, a town in the territory 
of Piſtoia, with whom he had made an acquaintance on 
the road. This miſcreant, for a robbery, had been con- 
demned to work in fetters four years, and then to be ba- 
niſhed the Auſtrian territories, on an oath never to return. 

He had obtained a mitigation of one of his ſentences, and 
retired to Venice; but, changing his quarters backwards and 
forwards, he was ſo reduced in ee that he at length 
took up his lodgings at the inn to which the abbe happened 
to come. Arcangeli paid ſuch aſſiduous court to him, that 
he entirely gained his confidence; and, having been favouled 
with a ſight of the valuable preſents which he had received at 
Vienna, formed a deſign to murder and rob him. He bought 
nu new ſharp knife on purpoſe; and as the abbe (who had in 


the moſt friendly manner invited him to Rome) was fitting 


down in chis chair, early in the morning, he threw ha rope 
over his head, and, before he could diſengage himſelf, ſtabbed 
him in five different places. The. abbé had fill ſtrength 
to get down to the ground floor, and call for help; and being 
hid on a bed, in the midft of the moſt violent pain, he had 
compoſure ſufficient to receive the laſt ſacraments, and to 
make his will; in which he appointed cardinal Alexander 
Albani his refiduary legatee, and expired in the afternoons 
The murderer was ſoon after apprehended, and executed on 


the: uheel oppoſite tlie inn, June 26. Some of Winkelman's 


MISS. Lot 10 Vienna: where the new edition ef his Hiſtory 
of Arte | | 4 
this'work tranſlated into French at Berlin, by M. Touſfaim, 


that it might be printed under his own inſpect ion at Rome. 


I Was. tranſlated by Mr. Huber, fo well known iii the fe- 
public ef letters, who has fince publiſhed it in 3 vols. 0 
| wit 
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with. head and fail-pieres frotn- deſigns 0 M. Ober. An 
Italian tranſlation of it by a literary ſociety has been publiſhed 
at Milan- 577 111 At Ts 2 BE LN 47 FF Te 5 ; EE 
Abbe Winkelman was a middle ſized man ; he had a very 

low forehead, ſharp noſe, and little black hollow eyes, which 
gave him an aſpect rather gloomy than otherwiſe. If he had 
any thing graceful in his phyſiognomy, it was his month; 
yet his lips were too prominent: but, when he was animated 
and in good-humour, his features formed an en/emble that was 


pleaſing. A fiery and impetuous diſpoſition often, threw him 


into extremes. Natutally enthuſiſtaſtie, he often indulged 
an extravagant imagination; but, as he poſſeſſed a ſtrong and 
ſolid judgement, he knew how to give it a juſt and intrinſic 
value. In conſequence of this turn of mind, as well as a 
neglected education, a cautious reſerve was a quality he little 
knew. If he was bold in his deciſions as an author, he was 
ſtill more ſo in his converſation, and has oſten made his 
friends tremble for his temerity. If ever man knew what 
friendſhip was, that man was Mr. Winkelman, who re» 
gularly practiſed all its duties; and for this reaſon he could 
boaſt of having friends among perſons of every rank and 
condition. People of his turn of thinking and acting ſeldom 
or ever indulged ſuſpicions: the abbe's fault was a contrary 
extreme. The frankneſs of his temper led him to ſpeak 
his ſentiments on all occaſions; but, being too much addicted 
to that ſpecies of ſtudy which he ſo aſſiduouſſy cultivated, he 
was not always on his guard to repreſs the ſallies of felf-loves 
His picture was drawn half-length fatting, by a German 
lady born at Koſtnitz, but carried when young into Italy by 
her father, who is a painter. She etched it in a 4to; fize; 
and another artiſt executed it in mezzotinto. This lady was 
Angelica Kauffman. The portrait is -prefixed to the collec · 
tion of his letters publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1781, 2 vols; 
14mo. Among his correſpondents are Mr. Heyne, Munc- 
hauſen, baron Reideſel (whoſe travels into Sicily, tranſſated 
into Engliſh by Dr. Forſter, 1773, 8vo, are addreſſed to him, 
and inſpired him with an ardent longing to go over that 
ground), Count Bunau, C. F uſſeli, Geſner, P. Uſteri, Van 
Mechſen, the duke de Rochefoucault, Lord (alias Mr. Wort- 
ley) Montague, Mr. Wiell; and there are added extracts 
from detters to M. Cleriſſcaux, while be: was ſearching after 
antiquities in the South of France; à liſt af the princi 
objects in Rome, 1766, &.; and an abſtract of à le 
of Fuſſeli to the German tranſlators af Webb on the Bean 
Lr 1205 bor od 107 envtrot loniupasdian 
: WINSCHOMB' (Joux), better known. by the hame of - 
] ot. NzwBv& v, flouriſhed: in the xtign —_— 
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_ » WINSTON (Thomas), an eminent phyſician, 79s born 


; 


arid was the greateſt clothier-in England. He kept 100 lodms at 
work in his honſe, which was yet to be ſeen at the end of tlie 
1th century. He built Newbury- church in Berkſhire, or rather 


the Weſt part of it from the pulpit. and alſo the tower. He 


led above 100 men, all armed and at his ſole expence, to the 


en of Surrey, at the battle of Flodden- Field. 


. WINSLOW (JAMES BRNIGN Vs), 4 celebrated Daniſh 
anatomiſt, was born at Odinſey in Denmark, April a, 1669. 


He was ſomeway related to Steno.' He ftudied at Paris 


under Duverney, who wrote on the Ear. Some particulars 
of his life may be picked up in the life of abp. Secker, by 


- which we find that he was converted to the Catholic faith, and 


baptiſed in that church, by Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux, whe 


gave him his own name at his confirmation. He was phy. 


fician of the faculty of Paris, demonſtrator in the royal gar- 
dens, and member of the academy of ſciences of Paris, where 
he died April 3, 1760, aged g1 years. Of his works, the 
following have been''tranſlated': 4 Uncertainty of the Signs 


of Death, 12mo; and his Anatomy,” with improve- 


ments, in a handſome vol. in-gto. 
. WINSTANLEY (W1LLian), originally a barber, was 


author of the Lives of the Poets; of ** Sele&. Lives of 


England's Worthies:; . Hiſtorical Rarities; „The Loyal 


. Martyrology ;” and fome fingle lives; all in 8 vo. He is a fan- 


taſtical writer, and of the loweſt claſs of biographers: but we 
are oblized to him for many notices of perſons and things, 


which are mentioned by no other writer. He flouriſhed in the 


reign of Charles II. and James II. 


wy 


in 1575, and educated in Clare-hall, Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow. He took the degree of M. A. in 1602, and 


then viſited the continent for his improvement in the ſtudy of 


phyfic. He attended the lectures of Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente and Proſper Alpinus at Padua, and of Caſpar Bauhine 


at Baſil, and took the degree of doctor at Padua. He re- 
turned to England, graduated again at Cambridge in 160), 
and ſettled in London; and in 1013 was admitted a can- 
didate of the college of © phyſicians, and the next year 
was made fellow. On the death of Dr. Mounſel, profeſſor 


of phyſic in Greſham- college, be was choſen: October 25, 
1615, to ſucceed him, and held his profeſſorſtup till the year 
1642; When, by permiſſion of the houſe of lords, he went 
dyer to France, where he ſtaid about ten years, and returned 
when the troubles were over. He did not ſive long to enjoy a 
well · acquired fortune; for he died Oct. 24, 1655, aged 80. 
He publiſhed nothing in his life · time; hut, after his death, 


his Anatomical Lectures were printed in 2659, 1664, 8 
Bun 8 55 l 
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but are not nom much ee have been ſuperſeded 
„ Ward's Lives of the Greſham 
0 74 | ; 


— AO POOR ⅛ ⁰ͤ W —— 
WING (Vinczur) was author of he Celeſtial Har- 


mony of the viſible World, 1651, folio, and ſeveral. other 
aſtrological works. His great wotk in Latin, intituled, “ Afſ- 
tronomita Britannica, bas been much commended. His 
| life was written by Gadbuiry, who informs us, tliat he died 
Sept. 20, 1668. His almanack ſtill continues to this day, 
with his name at the top of it, as freſh as ever. 
WVNTOWN (AUA) was born about the middle 
of che reign of David II. of Scatland He ws a regular ca- 
non of the ptiory of St. Andrew; and, about the year 2.395, 
was cleted hy his fellow-canons, prior of the men iſteries pf 


* 


St. Serfinſh in Loch Levin, which was one of the moſt antient 
of the xeligious eſtabliſhments. in Scotland. At the ſolicitation 
of one of the anceſtors of the earl of Wemys, he undettook 
his celebrated Chronicle of Scotland.“ It appears that, 
before the time of Wyntown, the hiſtories of Rnd bad | 
been rendered exceedingly perplexed and confuſed, by a deſire 
of imputing à greater antiquity to their country than was 
compatible with their records or with truth. This Wyntown 
ſaw, but in his firſt copy was not able to rectify; but, having 
obtained better information, in a ſecond and more improved 
copy, he brought his Chronicle nearer to the truth. The 
hiſtorĩan did not perhaps live long after the accompliſhment of 
his literary labours. He had been priot for the ſpace of thirty 
years when he commenced it, and it is not probable that he 
was very young, when. appointed to that "dignity, The cha- 
racter of his work, of which a ſplendid edition has lately 
and for tlie firſt time been publiſhed, is, like that of the 
f writers of his time, a. mixture of truta, tradition, and fable. 


s 1 His production is in rhyme; but he is leſs to be admired as a 


— 


„ poet than conſulted as an hiſtorian. ag. 
- WH WINWOOD. (Sir Rar), ſeetetary of ſtate. in the 
, reign of James I, was ſon of Mr. Lewis Winwood, ſome 
* time ſecretary to Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk ; and was 
Ir born, about 1565, at Aynho, in Northamptonſhire. He was 
rat firſt ſent to St. John's college in Oxford, hence he was 
G4 elected à probationer- fellow of Magdalen-college ..in 1882. 
ar He took both the degrees in arts, and that of batchelor of law ; 
nt and, in 1692, was proctor of the univerfity. Afterwards, he 
ed travelled. beyond the ſeas, and returned a very accompliſhed 
a gentleman. . In 1599, he attended Sir Henry Neville, am- 
o. baſſador to France, as his ſecretary; and, in the abſence of 
b, Sir Henry, was appointed reſident at Paris; whence | he 
0; af recalled in 260a-g, and ſent that year 0 the States of _ _ 
. . Holland 6 
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Holland by James I. In 160), he was knighted; and the 
ſame year appointed ambaſſador jointly with Sir Richard 
Spencer to Holland. He was ſent there again in 160g, when 
he acted with great vigour againſt Conrade Vorſtius. In 
1614, he was made ſecretary of ſtate; in which office he 
continued till his death, which happened in 1617. Mr. Da- 
vid Lloyd tells us, that © he was a gentleman well ſeen in 
- moſt affairs, but moſt expert in matters of trade and war.” 
In 1725, were publiſhed at London, in 3 vols. folio, © Me- 
morials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of queen Elizabeth 
and king James 1, collected chiefly from the original papers 
of the right honourable Sir Ralph Winwood, knight, ſome 
time one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. ' Comprehending 
likewiſe the negotiations of Sir Henry Neville, Sir Charles 
Cornwallis, Sir Dudley Carlton, Sir Thomas Edmonds, Mr. 
Trumble, Mr, Cottington, and others, at the courts of 
France and Spain, and in Holland, Venice, &c. wherein 
the principal tranſactions of tlioſe times are faithfully related, 
and the policies and the intrigues of thoſe courts at large diſco- 
vered. The whole digeſted in an exact ſeries of time. To 
which are added two tables, one of the letters, the other of 
the principal matters. By Edmund Sawyer, Eſq.“ then one 
JJ ˙—C˙ , UPS PE MR BELLY SG. ; 
__WIREEY (Wirrtram), Rouge-Croix purſuivant, was 


; 222 


fon of Auguſtine of Wirley, of Nether Seile, in the county 
of Leiceſter, by Mary his wife, daughter of William Char- 


nells of Snareſton, in that county, Eſq. which Auguſtine 
was ſecond ſon of William Wirley, of Handſworth, in Stat- 
fordſhire, Eſq. of an antient family in that county, which of 
late years expired in an heireſs married into the family of 


Birch, of Birch in Lancaſhire, who have ſince ſold their an- 


tient paternal eſtate in that county, and reſide at the Wirky 
- ſeat in Staffordſhire, havifig aſſumed the name and arms of 
that family. Having for many years laboured in the ſtudy of 


heraldry and antiquity, he was, upon the 15th of May, 1604, 


2 James I, appointed Rouge-Croix purſuivant of arms, which 
office he held, without higher promotion, tifl the beginning 
of February 1617-18, when he died in the Heralds* college, 


and was buried in the burial-place belonging to that corpo- 


ration in the church of St. Bene't, Paul's Wharf, London. 
In 1892, he publiſhed à hock, imituled, The true Uſe of 
Armory ſhewed by Hiſtory, and 'plainly proved by example. 
London,“ to. He alſo made many collections for a hiſtory 
of his native county of Leiceſter, which Burton made uſe of. 
In 1569 he began to ſurvey the churches there. His original 
MS. written by himſelf, containing alſo many churches 
in Warwicthire, is now in the library of the Hetalds 
. 5 = te college, 
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he atterwards accompanied /,Burton in, his;/ urvey of the 
churches, there, in the / years! 16033 1608, Ke. In V. No. 
127, in the ſame library, is a fair and beautiful cdpy of their 
labours, in this, way, with the arms, monuments, and anti- 
quities, well drawn. Nn 


5 VC 
of Trinity-college, Oxford, Was bern Oc. 3, 1 696, edu- 
cated at Newrcollege ſchqol under Mr. Badger, admitted at: 
Trinity- college 17101, M. A, 17474 and, aſſiſtant to Dr. ; 
Hudſon in the Bodleian library, elected fellow. of his : college 
1719, Where he bad the honour of having fer his pupil; 1/214 
| the earl, of, Guildford, who appoi 
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with plates of many; of the, coins, folio. In 1758, „ Engqui- 


of the Tories, educated at Utrecht, in the Netherlands. 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he returned, to Scotland, where 


. 2 


turned. to Scotland, and was elected one of the miniſters of 


43 
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Re died at Edinburgk 1727, aged jo. 


 WISCHEART (Grofox, D. B). He was bom net: 
Geſter, in Faſt Lothian; 1609, and educated in the univerſity | 
of Edindurgh ; where te took his degrees, and entered 


into holy orders. His firſt preferment was one of the churehes 
in Edinburgh 7 Bat, when the civil wars broke ont, be ac. 


ied | the marquis el! Montroſe us his chaplain- When 
the marquis was defeated By general Leſley, 1645, Wiſcheart 
was taken er, and —_ d have ſuffered along with 
ſeveral. noblemen and gentlemen whom the Covenanters con- 
demned, had not his amiable character endeared him to ſome 
of the lending men of the party. He was however confined 
ſome years im e naſty dungeon, from which be made his 
and ſettled abroad till the Reſtoration, when he was 
appointed biſhop of Edinburgh. In that ſtation he gave a 
moſt ſtriking proof of that benevolence which ſhould ever 
charaRteriſe à real Chriſtian; for, when ſome of the Preſby- 
terdunt who had perſecuted him were committed to priſon for 
rebellion, he affiſted them with every neceſſary, anck procured 
dem a pardon. Ie wrote the * Memoirs of the Marquis of 


1 and died at Edinburgh, 1669, aged 60. 
WISSI NG (Wizz TAM), an excellent face-painter, was } 
born at Amfterdam in 16g6, and bred up under Dodaens, e 
42 hiſtory-painter at the Hague. On coming to England, 2 
he worked ſome time for Sir Peter Lely, whofe manner he ft 
fucceſsfully imitated, and after 'whote death he became fa- b 
mous,” He painted Charles II. and his queen, James II. Fr 
and his queen, and che prince and princeſs of Denmark; and w 
was ſent over to Holland, by king James, to draw the prince 0 
and prineeſs of Orange: all which he performed witli applauſe. of 
What recommended him to the eſteem of Charles II. was his 57 
picure of the duke of Monmouth, whom he drew ſeyeral times H. 
and in ſeveral attitudes. He drew moſt of the then court, Wl 1; 
and was 'competitor with Sir Godfrey Kneller, whoſe fame Ch 
was at that time inereaſing every day. In drawing his portraits, w 
eſpecially thoſe of che fair ſex, e s took * moſt beau - ane 
tiful likeneſs; and, when any — came to fit to him, whoſe Will par 
CO ion was rather pale, he would commonly take her WW tha 
e hand, and dance about the room till ſne became fro. 

e ee and her eolour increaſed. This painter died much ++ 
lamented at Burleigh-houſe, in Northamptonſhire, 'Sept. 10, « 7 
1687, aged only 37; and was buried'in St. Martin's church, ven: 
| ord, 'where a mardle tablet, with à Latin inſeription, Wl of; 
was placed by John earl of Exeter. There is 1 mezzotinto bag 
print of him, under which are theſe words, Gulelmvs Oe 


Wann inter pictores ſui ſieculi li celeberrimus, all 44,99 
us, 


rs klus -. 666 


dus, artis ſuæ non exlguum decus & öramentüm Immo 
dieis breviseſt Er. 8 
WITHERS (Gon) was born June 17, 1598. In 
his younger years he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome puſtorais 
that were not inelogant. * He afterwards involved himſelf in 


the religious and political diſputes of the times, and em- 


ployed his pen on ſevere paſquils ou dhe coutt and clergy, 
and occafionaly fuffered for his freedom. Me was 2 con- 


 tinual publiſher ; hawing generally for his opponent” Tayler 


the <water=pget?” A long bf of his productions may be ſeen in 
WooPs Ach. Oxon.” If." He wav one f Weg provincie 
tyrants whom Oliver Cromwell diſtributed over the kingdom, 
under the name f major: generals. Burviving the Reſtoration, 
he outlived both his power and his fortune; and giving vent 
to his ſpleen in Jibels on the court, he was long a priſoner in 
the Tower and Newgate. He died in 1667. Some of his 
octical pieces are printed at the end of Browy's Shepherd's 
Pipe.” Bva,' 1614. His moſt popular ſatire is intituled 
WITSIUS (HexMan), a very learned and eminent di- 
vine of North Holland, was born at Enekhuiſen in 1626. 


He was trained to the ſtudy of Aivinity, and ſo diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his uncommon ahilities and learning, that he was 
choſen profeſſor of it, firſt at Franeker, afterwards at Utrecht, 
and laftly at Leyden, ' He applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to the 
ſtudy of the Oriental tongues, and was not ignorant in any 
branch of learning which is neceſſary to form a goed divine. He 
died in 1708, after having publiſhed ſeveral important works, 
which ſhew great judgement, great jearning, and great piety. 
One of the principal of theſe is . Egyptica; the beſt edition 
of which, at Amſterdam, 1696, in 4to, hag this title: Ægyp- 
tic, & AEKAQTAOYN ; five, de /Egyptiacorum Sacrqrum cum 


Hebraicis collatione Libri tres. Et de decem tribubus Iſraelis 


Liber ſingularis. Acceſſit Diatrthe de Legione Fulminatrice 
Chriſtianorum, ſub Imperatore Marco Aurelio Antqaino.” 
Witſius, in this work, not only compares the religious rites 
and ceremonies of the Jews and Egyptians ; but he maintains 


particularly, againft our Sir John Marſham and Dr. Spencer, 


that the former did not borrow theirs, or any part of them, 
from the latter, as theſe learned and eminent writers had aſ- 


krted in their reſpective works, Canon Chronicus, and 


De Legibus Hebrzorum.” - ** The Oeconomy of the Co- 
renants berween. God and Man" is another work of Wiitſus 
of which and its author a late ingenious writer of our own 


has taken occaſion to ſpeak in the following terms: „ The 


Veconomy of the Covenant,” ſays he, © is a body of divi- 
i in ies med fo elf Get, in its aer fo ou 
. . , 
| Y 3 


. 


s 


eyangelical, 


FOR ns 
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evangelical, and, what is not very uſual with our; ſyſtematic 


writers, in its language ſo refined and elegant, in, its manner 


ſolaffectionate and-ammating,-that/ I would recommend it to 
every, ſtydent in divinity.; I would not ſcruple to riſt ail my 


reputation upon the merits of this performance; and I cannot 
but lament it, as one of my greateſt loſſes, that I was no 
ſooner acquainted with this moſt excellent author, all whoſe 
works have ſuch a delicacy of compoſition, and ſuch a ſweet 
ſavour of holineſs, that I know not any compariſon more 


proper to repreſent their true character than the golden pot 
which had manna, and was gutwardly bright with burniſhed 


ve liſh | | actreſs, 


gold, inwardly rich with heavenly food. 
WOFEFINGTON (MarGarert), an E | 
celebrated for beauty of countenance and elegance of form 


as well as merit in her profeſſion, was horn at, Dublin in 


1718. For the early part of her education ſhe was indebted 
to Madame Violante, à French woman of good reputation, 
and famous for feats of agility, who is occaſionally mentioncd 
in Swift's * Vindication. of lord Caxteret.“ When the 
<*: Beggar's Opera wag firſt. ated at Dublin, a company of 
children, under the title of ; Liliputians,. were encouraged 
to xepreſent it at the Theatre- Royal; and Miſs. Waffington, 
then in her ; oth; year; made à very diſtinguiſhed figure anzong 
them. She appeared, ſor the farſt time in London, at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, 1738, in Sir Harry Wildair, and acauiticd 
herſelf ſo much to the general ſatisfaction, that it became 
faſhionable to ſee her perſonate this character. She added Lo- 
thario in Dublin, but not with the ſame approbation. As 


ſhe aimed at excellence in her profeſſion, ſhe reſolved to cul - 


tivate the grace and grandeur of the French theatre; and with 
this view -viſited Paris, where ſhe was introduced to the cele- 
hrated tactreſs, Mademoiſelle Dumęfnil. Calley Cibber, at 
the age of ſeventy, profeſſed himſelf Mrs. Woffington's hum- 
ble ad mirer, and thought himſelf happy to be her Ciciſbeo 


* 


and iuſtructor. On her return from Paris, ſhe acted with 


approbation ſome parts in tragedy, but never could attain to 
that happy art of ſpeaking, and of touching the paſſions, ſa 
juſtly. admired, in Mrs. Fritchard and Mrs. Cibber. Her 


- acquaintance. with Garrick ſeems! to have commenced in 


1742, when he firſt, viſited Ireland: ſhe ated Cordelia and 


Ophelia to his Lear and Hamlet. When he commenced pa- 


ientee of Drury lane, in 1747, ſhe was then one of the er. 


ticled comedians of bis partner,. Mr. Lacey; but, as Garrick 


brought with him from Covent; Garden, Mrs, Cibber and 


Mrs Pritchard, Mrs, Woffipgton thought that, her continuing 
at Druzy-lane would be attended with many diſagreeable con. 
 ſeptions for characters, She removed, therefore, to Covent“ 


wr, 8 Þs « | arden * 
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Garden; and, after acting a few years with Mr. Rich, the 
patentee, engaged herſelf, in 1751, to Mr. Sheridan, the ma- 
nager of the Dublin theatre. Here ſhe continued three 
years, and was the admiration of the public in. a variety of 
parts, tragic and; comic. When ſhe returned to London in 
1756, ſhe once more engaged herſelf to Mr. Rich; and died, 
of a gradual decay, about a year before his death, which hap- 
%% oe or own gn” 

This ſenſible woman was much improved by company 
and books; and her company was ſought by perſons of the 
graveſt character, and moſt eminent for learning. She 
trankly declared, that ſhe preferred the company of men to that 
of women: the latter, ſhe ſaid, talked of nothing but ſilks 
and ſcandal ; nevertheleſs, ſhe had a moſt attractive ſpright- 

lineſs in her manner, and dearly loved to purſue the baga- 
telle of humour. She was affable, good-natured, and cha- 


. 
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twenty, he exerted himſelf in ſo maſterly'a manner, at à very 
critical jucture, that it drew the higheſt encomiums from the 
great officer then at the head of the army. During the whole 
: $545 f R © es 7 5 iT Y i 4 + 2 fe: mT ED; HERES > es i wy * 
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war, he went on, without interruption, __ his milltary 
character; was preſent at every engagement, and never paſſed 
undiſtinguiſhed, Even after the peace, whilſt others lolled 
on pleaſure's downy lap, he was cultivating the arts of war. 
He introduced (without one act of inhumanity) ſuch regu- 
larity and exa&neſs of diſcipline into his corps, that, az 


Jong as the fix Britiſh battalions on the pong AL row are 
ong wil 64 4 


recorded in the annals of Europe, ſo l 
ſtand amongſt the foremoſt of that day. Of that regiment 

continued lieutenant-colone], till the great miniſter, wha 
rouſed the ſleeping genius of his country, called him forth 
into higher ſpheres of action. He was early in the moſt 


ſecret conſultatiops for the attack upon Rochfort ; and what 


he would have done there, and what he afterwards did at 


Louiſbourg, are very freſh in every memory. He was ſcarcely 


returned thence, when he was appointed to command 


the important expedition againſt Quebec. There his abilities 


ſhone out in their brighteſt Juſtre : in ſpite of many unforeſeen 
difficulties, from the nature of the ſituation, from great ſupe- 
riority of numbers, the ſt ogy of the place itſelf, and his own 
bad ſlate of health, he perſevered with unwearied diligence, 
practiſing every ſtratagem of war to effect his puxpoſe. At 
laſt, fingly, and along in opinion, he formed and executed 
that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary, plan which drew 
out the French to their defeat, and will for ever denominate 
him the conqueror of Canada: but there tears will floyw— 
there, when, within the Re of victory, he firſt ryceived 
a2 ball through his wriſt, which immediately wrapping up, he 
went on, with the ſame alacrity, animating his Rope by 
| precept and example; but, in a few minutes after, a ſecond 

. his body, obliged him to be carried off to a 


asked, “ Who run?” and, being told the French, and that 
they were. defeated, he ſajd, then I thank God; I dig 
contented ;'? and almoſt inſtantly expired. . 

He was brovght to England, and interred with all military 


* 2 "it's: 


honours in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a niagnificent mony- 


ment is erected over him. 


WOLFF (Cnz1s714v), baren of the Roman empire, 


privy-counſellor to the King ef Pruſha, and chancellor of 


the univerfity of Hall in Saxony, was born at Brefſau, Jan. 


the 24th, 1679- To the college of this city he was indeþted 


for his firſt ſtudies : after having paſſed his lefſons in philo- 
ſhduouſly to the mathematics. 


ſopby, be applied bimſelf a 
8 


The: © Elemente Arithmetice, *yulgaris et literalis,” by 
{ory Horch, were his earlieſt guides; by a frequent dae 
555 : 3 : m 8 £ s N i of 
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ſmall diſtance in the rear. There, rouzed from fainting, in 
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of theſe, he was at length enabled to enrich them with addiz” 


tional propofitions of his own. So rapid a progreſs did him 


great honour ; whilſt the different diſputes, in which he was 


engaged with the canons of Breſlau, laid the permanent foun- 
dation of his increaſing fame. In 1699, he repaired to the 
univerſity of Jena, and choſe John Philip Treuner for his" 
maſter in philoſophy, and George Albert Hamberger for the 
mathematics; whoſe leſſons he received with fo happy #- 
mixture of attention and A that he became afterwards 
the able inſtructor of his fellow-ſtudents. ; 171730 


From Philip Muller, and Frederie Beckman, he received 


his deep knowledge of theology : a treatiſe written by Iſehirn- 


haus, intituled Medicina Mentis & Corporis,“ engaged 
him for ſome time; in conſequence of which, in 1702, he 
had a conference with the author, to clear up ſome doubts 
concerning particular paſſages. The detail, into which If. 
chirnhaus had the complaifance to enter with this young phi- 


loſopher, enabled him to model the whole on a more extenfive” 


plan. Having finiſhed that part of his education which he 


was deſtined to receive at Jena, he went to Leipſic in 1023 


and, having obtained a permiſſion to give lectures, he began 
his new employment, and, in 1703, opened with a diſſerta- 
tion called Philoſophia practica univerſalis, methodo ma- 
thematica conſcripta; which firſt attempt ſerved greatly to 
enhance thę reputation of his talents. Wolff choſe, for the 
foundation of his leſſons, the method followed by Iſchirnhaus. 
His philoſophy bore as yet a very ſtrong reſemblance to that 
of Deſcartes, as may be ſeen in his diſſertation de loquela, 


which he publiſhed in 1703. Leibnitz, to whom he lent it, . 


told him, that he plainly perceived, that his hypotheſis con- 
cerning the union of the ſoul and body was not hitherto ſuffi- 
ciently juſt and explicit. Theſe objections made him review 
the whole, which afterwards went through ſeveral material 


alterations, 


Two diſſertations which he publiſhed at the end of 1103, 
the firſt, De rotis dentatis,” and the ſecond, 4 De Algo- 
rithmo infiniteſimali differentiali, obtained him the honour- 
able appellation of affiſtant to the faculty of philoſophy at 
Leipſic. The univerſities of Gięſſen and Hall invited him to 
be their profeſſor in mathematics : he accepted of the offer of 
the laſt, and went thither in 1907. The fame year, he was 
admitted into the ſociety at Leipfic, which was at that time 
engaged jn the publication of the Acta eruditorum. After 


having E in this work many jniportant pieces relating 


to phyfic and the mathematics, he undertook, in 1509, to 
teach all the various branches of philoſophy, and began with 
a little logical Latin treatiſe, which made its appearance _ 


' * 
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_ wards in the Ga — under the title of 


on the Powers of the human Underſtanding.“ He carried him- ; 
felf-through theſe great purſuits, with amazing alſiduity and 


ardout: dhe king of Pruſha rewarded him with the poſt of 


counſellor; to the court on the deceaſe of Bodinus in 1721, 
and augmented the profits of that office by very conſiderable 
xppointiments : he was alſo choſen ane er f che Royal 


Society of Great - Britain and Pruſſia. 

To this bright ſunſhine of proſpenity e a def ruQtive 
tempeſt, Wolff had, on the 12th of July, 1721, delivered a 
Latin oration, the ſubject of which was the morality of the 
Chineſe: he loaded their philoſophy with, applauſe, and en- 
deavoured to prove how finular its, principles. were. to thoſe 
which he bad advanced in doctrines of his own, .. The divines 
at Hall were ſo exaſper rated, that on the day following | every 
pvlpit reſounded with abuſe againſt the tenets of Wolff. This 
"affair continued in a ſtate, of ſactiobs fermentation till 1722, 
when the faculty. of theolog were determined ſtrictly to exa- 
mine each production 1 our extraordinary philoſopher. 
Daniel Strathler, whoſe! Province . was to take to pieces the 
Eſſay on Metaphyſics,” publiſhed ; and, attempted a refutation 
| ef i it. Wolff made his complaints to the academic council, 
- who iſſued. out an order, that no one ſhould prefunie to 
write againſt him: but the faculty having. ſent their, repre- 
ſemation to the court, which were all backed by the moſt 
ſtrenuous aſſertions, that the doctrine which Wolff taught was 
dangerous to the laſt degree, an order, at 9 aixived, 
Nov. 18, 1723, not only diſplacing Wolff, but commanding 
him (under pain ef being ſeverely puniſhed. if be preſumed 
wo 2 to leave Hall and the States i in 24 hours at the 
fartheſt. 

Wolff R to Caſſel, whore he pb fin? the io 
| of mathematics and. philoſophy. in the univerſity of Marbourg, 
with the title of counſellor to the court of the Land rave of 
Heſſe, to which-'a profitable penſion was annexed. Here he 
reaſſumed his labours with redoubled ardor; and: It Was in 
this retreat, that he publiſhed the beſt paris ot his numerous 
works. In 1725, he was declared an honorary A aces of the 
academy of ſciences, at St. Peterſþurg;.. and, in 1733, Was 
admitted into that at Parie. The king, of Sweden alſo de- 
 elared him one of the council. of xegency.c. the pleaſing fitua- 

tion of his new.aboge, and EE multitude, of. honours w ich. he 
had received, were e uringg, to 225 i Ar 6% accept of 
many advantageous. offers; amongſt, Which, was, the <a o 
preßdent of the academy at bo eterſborg,, 7 45 king of 
ben who! was.now recovered from. the pr, ;nglices || 2 
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views: an Dee aniverfity of Hall in 1733. and made another 
attempt to effect it in 1929. Wolff anſwered to theſe glorious 
advances. with all that reſpe&ful deference which became him. 
but took the liberty to inſinuate, that he did not then believe it 
right for him to comply. At laſt, however, he ſubmitted ; 


and the prince offered him, in 1741, an employment which 


threw, every objection ihat he could make aſide. Wolff, fill 
mindful of his benefactors, took a gracious and honqurable 
leave of the king of Sweden - and returned to Hall, inveſted 
with the characters of privy-counſellor,, vice: chancellor, and 
Pee of the 5 of nature and of nadons. 

This is the laſt period gf his illuſtrious career; and little 


more is to be ſaid the remainder of his life, except that it 


was filled up by one continued train of actions, as wiſe and 
ſyſtematical as were his writings. The jodges of real merit 
beſtowed on himthoſe juſt rewards to which he was entitled. 


| After the death of Ludwig, the king raiſed him to the dignity 
of chancellor of the univerſity. The elector of Bavaria cre- 


ated him a haron of the empire (whilſt be was exereiſing tho 
vicarſhip of it), from his own free unbiaſſed inclination... | 
He died at Hall in Saxony, of the gout in his ſtomach, 


April. 9, 1754, in his 76th year; after haying eee in 


Latin and German more than fixty diſtinct pieces. hs 
WOLLASFON (W1LLI1AaM J. à diſtinguiſhed Engliſh 


1 was deſcended from an ancient family in Staffordſhire; 


„ MET & fs 


1059. Hg was ſent. early to a private ſchool, and, in zo 
admitted a penſioner of Sid ney · Suſſex college in Cambridge. He 


and born at Coton Clanford, in that county, the abth of March, 


acquired a a conſiderable reputation for parts and learning; and, 


having taken both. the degrees in arts, left the univerſity in 
1081, not without ſome diſappointment upon having miſſed a 
fellowſhip i in his college. He had commenced maſter of arts 
the ſummer before; and it ſeems to have been about this time 
that he took deacon s orders. In 1682, he became afſfiſtant to 
the head · maſter of Birmingham ſchool; and in a ſhort time 
got a ſmall lecture of a chapel about two miles diſtant. Attbe 
end of faur years, he was choſen ſecond maſter of the ſchiool, 
and upon this ogcaſfion' took prieſt's orders; for, the. words-of 
the charter were interpreted to require, that the maſters, of 
whom there were three, ſhould be in ihoſe orders, and yot 
ſhould: take no eccleſiaſtical preferment. In this ſituation and 

employment he continued till the gh of Avguſt, 1688 when, 
by the death of a-rich relation of his name, he found himſelf 
poſſeſſed of a very ample eſtate. Nov. following, he came to 
London; and; about A. twelvemonth. after, married Mrs. Ca- 
tharine ere a es Hr ee * _ hn him uu | 
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July" 1420}; and he had eleven clildien by her, four of w 
%) L 


died in his life- time. fs of e 
Aſter his arrival in ; 0 FUC r rhe 
dave ſettled there; for he very ſeldem went out of it; and we 
are told; that, for above thirty years before his death, he had 
not been abſent from his habitation! in Charterheuſe-quare ſo 


* 


muchas one whole niglit. It this hie ſetlement in town he 


choſe a private and retired life,” although his carriage was ever 
fred and open. Hie aimed at ſold and real eontent rather 
than ſhow and gtande ur; and manifeſted his diſfike” of power 
and dignity by refuſing, wllen it was offered fo hin one of 
tlie bse preferments in the church. He was very well 
tkilled/ in che learned languages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Ara- 
bie dee. and moreughiy verſed in all Manchen of uſeſul 
kearning,' 2s philology,- criticiſm,” mathematics, philoſophy, 
hiftory,- antiquities, and the like. He accuſtomed himſelf to 
much thinking, as well as to mucb reading : he was indeed of 


* 


opinion, that à man might exſily read too much; for, he con - 


fidered the Hellus librotum and the true ſcholar as two very 
different characters. The love of truth and reafon made him 
love free- thinking; and, as far as the world would bear it, 
free-ſpeaking too. He compoſed a great number of works, 
the greateſt pert of which he is ſaid to have burned during the 


two or these laſt years of his life: but ſome imperfect ſketches 
770 fo ennniry ® thg FergeCh Tolerant, TILT 
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Not long before bis death, he publiſhed his treatiſe, inti- 


tuled, The Religion of Natute Delineated: a work for 
which'ſo great a demand was made, that more than ten thou- 


fand were fold in a very few years. He had ſcarcely com- 
plered the publication of it when he unfortunately broke an 


am; and this, adding ſtrength to diſtempers that had been 
growing upon him for ſome time, accelerated his death, which 
Happened, October 29, 1724. He was a tender, humane, 
and in all reſpects worthy, man; but is fepreſented to have had 


fomething of the #raſcible in his conſtitution and temperament. 


His Religion of Nature Delineated“ expoſed him to the 
cenſure of our zealous Chriſtians, as if he had put a ſlight 
pon Chriſtianity: by laying ſo much ſtreſe, as he does in this 
Work, upon the obligations of truth, reaſon,” and virtue and 
Dy making no mention of Revealed Religion, nor even ſo 
mach as dropping the leaſt and moſt diſtant hints in its favor. 


It has indeed made him paſs for an unbeliever wick ſome for, 


the late lord Bolingbroke ſuppoſes Dr. Clarke to have had him 
in his eye when be deſcribed his fourth'ſort of theiſts“ Wol- 
Jaſton held and has aſſerted the being and attributes of God, 
natural and moral; a providence, genetal and particular; the 
abligations to morality ; the immateriality and immortality o 


7 


76s, be may med truly be dd 


erer 
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the author of it 
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burthr fort of theilts 


the foul; a future Rate : and Clarke's fi 
ollifton; like thoſe 


held and 1 ſame; But whether 


_ theiſts, rejected A above this in the ſyſtem of revelation, 
ce 


cannot With any eee be edneluded though at the ſame 


time the contrary ry perhaps tmy not appear ;''becauſe;" Wherever 
might have been t nelly to prevent 6ffence'from 
being taken, it was not eſſential to Wollaſton's dængn to 


Nie lle with Revealed Religion. In tlie mean time, Lord 
ke has treated The Religion of Nature Delinea- 


| ng a"ſyſtetn of theiſm ; which it certainly is whether 
Wollaſton was a believer, | or not. His lordſhip calls it 
«ſtrange theiſm,” as dogmatical and abfurd"as artificial theo- 


and has pou ſeveral pages to prove it ſo; yet allows 
an have His,» man of parts, 3 learning, 
a philofopher, and a geometrician.“ We add too, ' without 
mterfermg with his lordſhip”s cenſures, that The Religion 
of Nature Delineated“ is one of the beſt written books in the 


Eugliſn language; which we note the more particularly as 


that part of its merit does not ſeem to have been — 
attended to. It had uſually been printeck in 4to; the ſeve 


edition was printed 150 in gv, to which are added an ac- 
rount of author, and alſo à tranfſation of the notes into 
gliſh, is prefixed an advertiſement by Dr. John 


Clarke, Jobs dean of Saliſbury, which informs us, that this 


work was in great eſteem with" her late majeſty queen Caro- _ 


line,” who commanded hin to tranſlate the notes into En- 


7 fer her own uſe. 


Mr. Woltaſton's body was cartied down to Geer Pin- 
orough in Suffolk (one of his eſtates and afterwards — 
princip F refidetice of his eldeſt ſon), and laid cloſe by th 
fide of his deceaſed wife; agreeably to the epithets: inſcribed 
hog cvmilion' monument, which were compoles by 


" WOLLEBUS {Jonx) was an eminent divine of Bai, 
who flouriſhed in the t yth century. He wrote a curious and 
r little ttact called Compendium Theologiæ, which 


wr beer tranflated'i into feviral Invguages.” He died 7 5 82 


* SEEE x Near ſon of Sir Charles W. 

of Staffordſhire a zealous parliamentarian, who for- his fer- 

vices Was 8 e of Cromwell's lords}, was a younger bro- 

ther? and in favour with King William, was ſent en⸗ 
60510 Fe ut the year 1693. He was very much the 

be of pleaſure, * and occationally invoked” the Muſe. He 

wrote the extraordinary Preface to Lord Rockeſter's erer 


tinian'}' 2 tranſlation from the fixth book: of Virgil, on 


e enenting with Bib der rr and ſome 
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other little pieces. In the ( gelect Collefiong" 
racter of the Eogliſh by. Mr. Slot in allul 
de HSA ricolæ. 

24 (Tons), = archbiſhop 


Ea 


= the 15 had reaſon neee to 8 Ta 40 a 


— * elf to Sir 12 1 120 ER of Calais, who, 
being weakened... by age and infirmities, committed the di- 
rection of his. poſt to Wolſey. Wolſey, by his recommen- 
dation, was made one of the king's chaplains; and, in 1506, 
inſtituted to the rectory of Redgraye, in the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich... Whilt. he was king's chaplain, he infnuated_ himſelf 
into the favour of Fox, bilhop of Wincheſter; and of Sir 
Thomas Lovel,: chancellor of the exchequcr,'. 2 recom · | 
3 him to the ws as a fit W OE. et ed in | 
2. 
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himſelf to his temper and humour; who, ſhortly after the 
of feveral lands and tenements in the pariſn of St. Bride by 
Fleet-ſtreet, which, by that knight's forfeiture, devolved to 
the crowyn. This grant was dated October 18, 1 509 and 
Wolſey is mentioned in it as counſeſſor and almoner td his 


majeſty. November 28. 15 10, he was preſented by the king 
to the rectory of Torrington,” in the dioceſe of Exeter; being 
then bachelor of divinity; February following, was made ca- 


non of Windſor; and about the ſame time, regiſtrar of the 
order of the Garter. In 1512, he was preferred by archbi- 
ſhop Bambridge to a ptebend in the church at York; of 
which, ſdom after, he was made dean. In 1513, he attended 
the king in his expedition to France, who committed to him 


the direRion of the ſupplies and proviſions to be made for 


the army; and, upon the taking of Tournay, made him bi- 
ſnop of thet city,” March, 1814, he was made biſhop of Lin- 
coln; November following, arehhiſlop of Vork; September, 


1815, Cardinal of St. Cicily, by the intereſt of the kings 


of England and France; and, December following, lotd- 
( chancellor of England. 5 1 1714 oF CCC 1 11 th 3*r4 


le wanted nothing now -to complete his grandeur: but a 
commiſſion from the Pope to be legate à laiere, which was ex- 


pedited to him in 1516. Beſides tlie profits of the poſts 


above: mentioned, the king likewiſe beſtowed on him the rich 
abbey" of Ste Alban's in commendam, and the bithopric of 
Durham; and afterwards ' that of Wincheſter; and with 
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'_  ethe 9th of the king's reign, aſter which he got the great ſeal, 
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deſtroyed. and his majeſty perpetually made a bubble; the 
cardinal's avarice being fed, and his ambition flattered, by 
the emperor, the court of France, and that of Rome, in 
their turns. With regard to the conduct of affaits at home, 
be affected to govern withöut parliaments ;: there being, from 


- but one parliament in the 14th and 15th years, and no more 
till the 21ſt: but he raiſed great ſums by loans and bene vo- 
-lences. And, if we conſider him in the character of a church- 
man, he was undoubtedly the diſgrace of his profeſſion, 
heing Jewd and vicious himſelf, ſerving the king in All bis ſe- 
cret pleaſures, and moſt;extravagantly proud and oſtentatious, 
to ſupport which his ambitian and covetouſneſs were pro- 
pan fler dF 0d onions ear rn - 

He aſpired to the popedom upon the deaths of Leo X. 
and Adrian VI, but without ſucceſs. At laſt he fell under t 
the king's diſpleaſure. His top great obſequiouſneſs to the 
ſee of Rome, iu the proceſs relating to the king's divorce { 
from queen Catharine, and ſome inferior-accidents, concuired } 
to deſtroy bis intereſt with his majeſty. Upon this, the v 
great ſeal was demanded of him, October 28, 1529; bis d 
goods all ſeized to the king's uſe; and himſelf impeached in a 


. parliament by a charge of forty-four articles, relating chiefly v 
to the exerciſe of his legatine power, and the ſcandalous ir- gl 
regularities of his life. This impeachment paſſed the houſe iy 
of lords; but, when it came to the houſe of commons, was he 
ſo effectually defeated by the induſtry and addreſs of Thomas H 
Cromwell, who had been his ſervant, that no/ treaſon could ſtr 
be fixed upon him. He continued in his retirement at Aſhur in ton 
Surrey till about Eaſter 1 530, when he. was commanded to pu 
repair to his dioceſe of York, where he performed many cha- an 
ritable and popular acts; till, November following, he was of 
.arreſted for high - treaſon by the earl of Northumberland, and aut 
committed to the cuſtody of the lieutenant of the Tower, Pro 
vho had orders to bring him to London. This diſgrace af. wh 
fected his mind to ſuch a degree, that he fell ſick at Sheffield, and 
n the earl of Shrewſbury's houſe ; whence, by ſlow degrees, boy 
he proceeded as far as Leiceſter, where he is ſaid (we believe Wl WO 
without foundation) to have taken poiſon, in order to put an Dr. 
end to his miſerable life. In his laſt agony he regretted, that Chr 
he had nat ſerved God with the ſame fidelity he had always Eng 
uſed towards his royal maſter, . He died November 29, 1550 Way 
| —— was interred in the abbey of St. Mary de Pratis, at Lei- 1 * 
4%, ⁰ r mmm > TR 12 
Hife was the greateſt inſtance many ages had produced of Wl ame 
the variety and inconſtancy of human things, both in his hie 
riſe and fall. By his temper in both it appears, that he was he ; 


unworthy of his greatneſs, and deſerved what he ſufferrd. 
x1 However, 
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muſt be acknowledged, that his ſchemes for ihe promotion of 


learning were noble and well imagined; as appears from the 


ſeven lectures which he founded at Oxford, from his college 

there, now Chriſt-church,-and from his ſchool at Ipſwich. _ 
WOOD (AxTHoOwyy), an eminent Engliſh antiquary and 

biographer, was the ſon of Thomas Wood, bachelor of arts ' 


and of the civil law; and was. horn at Oxford, December 


17, 1632+ He was ſent to New-college ſchool in that city in 
1641 and three years after removed to the free · ſchool at 
Thame in Ox fordſihire, where he continued till his admiſſion 


at Merton, 164). His mother in vain endeavoured to pre- 


yail on him to follow ſome trade or profeſſion; his prevailing 


turn was to antiquity: * heraldry, muſic, and painting, did 


ſo much crowd upon him, that he could not avoid them; and 
he could never give a reaſon why he ſhould delight in thoſe 


ſtudies. more than others; ſo prevalent, was nature, mixed 


with a generoſity of mind, and a hatred to all that was fer- 


vile, ſneaking, or advantageous, for lucre-ſake. He took the 
degree of B. A. 1652, and M. A. in 165g. As he reſide 


altogether at Oxford, he peruſed all the evidences of the ſe - 
veral colleges and churches, from which he compiled his two 
great works, and affiſted all who were engaged in the like de- 
ſigns; at the ſame time digeſting and arranging all the papers 
he peruſed; thus doing the cauſe of antiquity. a double ſervice. 
His drawings pt. iow many things which ſoon after were de- 
ſtroyed. In 1663, be began to lay the foundation of ! Hiſ- 
toria & Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienſis; which was 
publiſhed in 1674, in 2 vols. folio. The firſt contains the 
antiquities of the univerſity in general, and the ſecond thoſe 
of the particular colleges. This work was written by the 
author in Engliſh, and ſo well eſteemed that the univerfity 
procured it to be tranſlated into Latin, which is the language in 
which it was publiſhed. The author ſpenteight years about it, 
and was,\as we are told, at the pains to extract it from the 


bowels. of antiquity. As to the. tranſlating of it into Latin, 


Wood himſelf has given an account of it. He tells us, that 
Dr. Fell, having provided one Peers, à bachelor; of arts of 
Chriſt-church, to tranſlate it, ſent to him for ſome of the 
Engliſh copy, and ſet the tranſlator. to work; who, however, 
was ſome time before he could make a — to his mind. 


„But at length having obtained the knack, ſays Wood, 


„he went forward with the work; yet all the proofs, that 
came from the preis, went through. the doctor's bands, 


which he would correct, alter; or daſh out, or put in what 


he pleaſed 3 which crea! 
Ver. XV. 5 


| © goons. doul of trouble to the 


However, a. great, writer declares, that few. ever fell from fo 
bigh a ſtation with leſs crimes objected againſt them: and it 
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„composer and author but there was ne help; » He war a 
great man, * carried all things r re fo much, that 
many locked upon the copy ed” and vitiated by him. 
2 ö eee ellow; 


3% as ſpoile 
bei wi e falten, dogged, clovthilh, and pe 
and when he ſaw the auther concerned at che àltering of his 
. copy, he would alter it the more; and ſtudy to eg. things in 
that might vex him, and yet pleaſe his dean Dr. ell.“ And 

he afterwards complains, how Dr. Fefl, Who printed the 
bock at his on charge, took ſo much liberty of putting 
in and out what he pleaſed, that the author Was ſo 81 from | 
*dedicating or preſenting the book'to any one, 115 he would 
ſcarcely on it.“ Among the Genuine Remains of Barlow, 
biſhop of Lincoln, publiſhed by Sir Peter Pett in 16933” 8vo, 
are two letters of that prelate, relating to this work. In the 
_ firſt letter, we have the following paſſage: What you ſay 
of our late antiquities is too true. We are alarmed by many 
letters, not only of falſe Latin, but falſe Engliſh too, and 
many bad characters caſt on good men; eſpecially on the 
Anti-Arminians, who are all made ſeditious perſons, ſchiſma- 
tics; if not heretics: nay, our firſt reformers are made fana- 
ties. This theyatell me; and our judges of aſſize, now in 
town, ſay no leſs. I have not read one leaf of the book yet; 
but I ſee 1 ſhall be neceſſitated to read it over, that I may 
with my on eyes fee the faults, and (ſo far as I am able) 
endeèave ir the mending of them. Nor do I know any other 
way but 'a new. edition, with à real correction of all faults; 
and à declaration, that thoſe miſearriages cannot juſtly be 
imputed to the univerſity, as indeed they cannot; but to the 
Paſſion and imprudence, if not impiety, of one or two, who 
betrayed the truſt repoſed in them in the managing the edi- 
tion of that book?” In the ſecond letter, after taking notice 
that the tranſlation was made by the order and authority of 
the dean of Chriſt-Church; that not only the Larin, but the 
hiſtory itſelf; is in many things ridiculbuſly falſe; and then 
producing paſſages as proofs of both; hie coneludes thus 
Mt. Wood, the Compiler ef thoſe antiquities; was himſelf 
too r and has often” eomplained to me, 
that at Chriſt church ſome things were put in which neither 
Vere inthis-orginal coþy; Bor approved by him The truth 
is, not only the Latin, but alſo the matter of thoſe antiquities, 
being erroneSug in ſeveral things, may prove ſcandalous, ahd 
give our acheter 


— 


adyetfaries ſome occaſion to eenſure, nôt only the 
univerſity, but the Church ef England and our Reformation. 
Sure I am, that the univefſity had no händ in (compoſing © 
approving thoſe antiquities; ang therefore the Errors whic! 
ate in them cannot * Jure he impüted to the whiverſity, but 
muff He open Chrift<cirarch and tie com poftf of ten.” - 
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WOOD. mo 


After wards he undertook another work, wliich was publiſhed - 
in: 1697, folio; and the ſecond edition was printed in 1721, 
folio, with this title: ATHENR OxoxiEN SES. An exact 
liſtory of all the Writers and Biſhops who have had their edu- 
cation in the moſt antient and famous Univerſity of Oxford, 
from the fifteenth year of King Henry the ſeventh, A. D. 1 500, 


to the Author's death in November, 16953 repreſenting the 


birth, fortune, preferment; and death, of all thoſe 9 Authors 
and - Prelates, the great accidents of their lives, and the fate and 


character of their writings. To which are added, the Faſti, 


or Annals, of the faid Univerſity. In two volumes. The 


ſecond edition, very much corrected and enlarged; with the 


addition of above 500 new lives from the: Author's original 
manuſcript. Impartiality and veracity being qualities ſo 
eſſential in an hiſtorian, that all other qualities without them 
cannot make a hiſtory good for any thing, Wood has talen 
ſome pains to prove, that theſe great qualities were not want- 
ing in him; and for that purpoſe thought. it expedient to pre- 
fix to his work: the following account: of himſelf which it is 
more than probable that every reader will think curious. A 
to the author himſelf, ſays he, he is a perſon who delights 
to converſe more with the dead than with the living, and has 
neither intereſt With, nor inclination to flatter: or diſgrace, 
any man, or any community of men, : of whatever denomina- 
tion. He is ſuch a univerſal lover of alli manknd that he 
could wiſh there was iſuch a ſtanding.rheafure of merit and 
honour agreed upon among them all, that thore might be no 
cheat put upon readers and writers imthe huſinels oficom- 
mendations. But, ſince every one will have a double balance 
herein, one for himſelf and his own party, and anothet for 
his adverſary and diſſentets, all he can dos is, to amaſm and 
bring together what every ade thinks will make bheſt weiglit for 
hemſelves Let poſterity hold the ſcales and judge adcord- 
ingly: ſunm euiqus deaus peſteritas rependat. To conclude: 
the reader is deſired to know, that this herenlean labour had 
been more proper fora head or fellow of z college or for a 
publie proſeſſor or officer of the maſt noble univerſity of On- 
ford to have undertaken and conſfummated;:thancthe author, 
who neter enjoyed any place or office therein, or æan juſtiy 
ſay that he hath eaten the bread of any founder Alſo, that 
it had been a great deal more fit for one Who pretends to be a 
virtuoſo, and to know all men, and all things tliat are tranſ- 
acted; or for one; who: frequents much ſociety in common 
rooms, at public fires, in coffee-houſes, aſſignations, clubs; 
&c. where the characters of men and their works are fre- 
quently diſcuſſed: but the author, alas is ſo far from fie- 
quenting ſuch company e that he is as it were dead 
„ide 2 . 10 
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to the world, and utterly unknown in perſon to the genera- 
lity of ſcholars in Oxon. He is likewiſe fo great an admirer 
of a ſolitary and retired life, that he frequents no aſſemblies 
of the ſaid univerſity, hath no companion in bed or at board, 
in his ſtudies, walks, or journeys; nor holds communication 
with any, unleſs with ſome, and thoſe very few, of generous 
and noble ſpirits, that have in ſome meaſure been promoters 
and encouragers of this work: and, indeed; all things con - 
fidered, he is but a degree different from an aſcetic, as ſpend- 
ing all or moſt of his time, whether by day or night, in 
reading, writing, and divine contemplation. However, he 
preſumes, that, the leſs his company and acquaintance is, the 
more impartial his endeavours will appear to the ingenious 
and-learned, to whoſe judgements only he ſubmits them and 
Zut, as unconnected as Wood repreſents himſelf with all 
human things and perſons, it is certain that he had his pre- 


judices and attachments, and ſtrong ones too, for certain 


notions and ſyſtems ;| and theſe prejudices and attachments 
will always he attended-with partialities for or againſt thoſe 
who ſhall be found to favour or oppoſe ſuch notions or ſyſtems. 
They had their influence upon Wood, who, though he 


always ſpoke to the beſt of his judgement, and often with great 


truth and exactneſa, yet ſometimes gave way to prejudice and 
| RG Among other freedoms, he took ſome with the 
of Clarendon, their late chancellor, which expoſed him 


to the cenſure of the univerſity. © He had obſerved in the life 
of judge Glynne, that after the reſtoration of Charles II, 
he was made his eldeſt ſerjeant at law, by the corrupt dealing 
of the then chancellor, who was the earl of Clarendon: for 
whichexpreſfion, chiefly, the ſucceeding earl preferred an action 
in the vice - chancellor's court againſt him for defamation of 
his deceaſed father. The iſſue of the proceſs was a hard 
judgement given againſt the defendant; which, to be made 
the more public, was put into the Gazette in theſe words: 
Oxford, July 31, 1693. On che 20th inſtant, Anthony 
Wood was condemned in the vice · ehancellor's court of the 


univerſity of Oxford, for having written and publiſhed, in 
the ſecond volume of his book, intituled, Athenæ Oxonien- 


ſes,” divers infamous libels againſt the right honourable Ed- 


ward late earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of England, 
and chancellor of the ſaid univerſity; and was therefore ba- 


niſhed the ſaid unieerſity, until ſuch time as he ſhall ſubſcribe 
ſuch a public recantation as the judge of the court ſhall ap- 


prove of, and give ſecurity not to offend in the like nature for | 


the future: and his ſaid book was therefore alſo decreed to be 
burat before the public theatre ; and on this day-it was burnt 
| - * accordingly, 
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accordingly, and public rammas of his expulſion are al- 
ready afhxed in the three | places.” An hiſtorian, who 
has recorded this cenſure, ſays, that it was the more-grievous 
to the blunt author, becauſe it ſeemed to come from a 

of men whom he had the leaſt diſobliged. His bitterneſs had 
been againſt the Difſenters; but of all the zealous Churchmen 


he had given characters with à fingular turn of eſteem. and 


affection. Nay, of the Jacobites, and even of Papiſts them- 
ſelves, he had always ſpoken the moſt favourable things ; and 
therefore it was really the greater mortification to him, to feel 
the ſtorm coming from a quarter where he thought he leaft 
deſerved and might leaſt expect it. For the ſame reaſon, 
adds the hiſtorian, this correction was ſome pleaſure to the 
Preſbyterians, who believed there was a rebuke due to him, 
which they themſelves were not able to pay. Wood was ani- 
madyerted upon likewiſe by Burnet, in his Letter to the 
biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry concerning a book of An- 


thony Harmer (alias Henry Wharton), called, A Specimen 
of ſome Errors and DefeAs in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, 


&c;”” upon which, in 1693, he publiſhed a vindication of 
himſelf, which is reprinted before the ſecond edition of his 
« Athenz Qxonienſes.” e SE OW; „ 

As a collector, Mr. Wood deſerves highly of poſterity: 
but his narrowneſs of mind and furious prejudices are unpar - 
donable : and we want coriectneis both of judgement and 
ſtyle in his works. Many errors in his Athenæ muſt be 
charged to falſe intelligence: in many articles he could receive 
no information at all. His tittle-tattle is a picture of the man- 

Mr. Wood died at Oxford, Nov. 29, 1695, of à retention 
of urine, under which he lingered bone a fortnight. The 
circumſtances of his death are recorded in a letter of Dr. Ar- 
thur Charlett, rector of Univerſity- college, to abp. Teniſon : 
this letter, which was publiſhed by Hearne, in = ndix 
to his edition of Johannis Confratris & Monachi Glaſto- 
nienſis Chronica. Oxon: +1726,” illuſtrates the character of 
this extraordinary perſon, by minutely deſeribing his behaviour 
at the moſt important and critical of all ſeaſons. He left his 
papers and books to the charge of Dr. Chartlett, Mr. Biſſe, 
and Mr. (afterwards biſhop) Tanner, to be placed in the 
Aſhmolean library, i io er Te res 

WOOD (RogxRT), a polite ſcholar, and under-ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in 1764, has a right to a niche in our temple 
of fame for his very curious Eſſay on the original Genius 
of Homer. Of the particulars of his life, the proper ſubjet᷑t 
for our pages, we reluctantly conteſs ourſelves ignorant; but 


ſhall obſerve, that in the earlier part of life he viſited the 
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Teenes which Homer has ſo beautifully deſcribed ; where it is 
not ſurpriſing that he caught what he calls the ſpecies of en- 
thuſiaſm which belongs to' fuch a journey, performed in ſuch 
ſociety, 'where, Homer being my guide, and Bouverie and 
Dawkins my fcllow-travellers, the beauties of the firſt of poets 
were enjoyed in the company of the beſt of friends! Had 
J been ſo fortunate," he adds, „as to have enjoyed- their 
aſſiſtance in arranging and preparing for the publie the ſub- 
Nance of our many friendly converſations on this ſubjeR, I 
ſhould be lefs anxious about the fate of the following work: 
but, whatever my ſucceſs may be in an attempt to contribute 
to the amuſement of a vacant hour, I am happy to think, 
that, though I ſhould fail to anſwer the expectations of public 
curioſity, Jam ſure to ſatisfy the demands of private friend- 
ſhip; and that, acting as the only ſurvivor and truſtee for the 
literary concerns of my late fellow-travellers, I am, to the beſt | 
of my judgement, carrying into execution the purpoſe of men 
for whoſe memory I ſhall ever retain the greateſt veneration; 
and though I may do injuſtice to thoſe honeſt feelings which 
urge me to this cout taſk, by mixing an air of compliment 
in an act of duty, yet I muſt not diſown a private, perhaps an 
idle conſolation, which, if it be vanity to indulge, it would 
be ingratitude to ſuppreſs, vi. that as long; as my imperfect 
deſcriptions ſhall preſerve from oblivion the preſent ſtate of 
the Troade, and the remains of Balbec and Palmyra, fo 
long will it be known that Dawkins and Bouverie were my 
Mr. Wood had drawn up à great part of this Eſſay in the 
life time of Mr. Dawkins, who wiſhed it to he made public. 
<< But,” ſays Mr. Wood, while L was preparing it for the 
Preſs, I had the honour of being called to a ſtation, which for 
ſome years fixed my whole attention upon objects of ſo very dif- 
ferent a nature, that it became neceſſary to lay Homer aſide, 
and to reſerve the farther conſideration of my ſubject for a 
time of more leiſure- However, in the courſe of that active 
period, the duties of my ſituation engaged me in an-occafional 
attendance upon a nobleman (the late earl Granville), who, 
though he prefided àt his majeſty cbuncils, reſerved ſome 
moments for literary amuſement. His lordſhip was ſo partial 
to this ſubject, that I ſeldom had tlie hondur of receiving his 
commands on buſineſs, that he did not lead the converſation 
- fo Greece and Homer: - Being firected to wait upon his lord- 
©1t4ip'a few days before he died, with-the. preliminary articles. of 
the treaty of Paris, I found 'himfoilanguid; thar I propoſed 
poſtponing my buſineſs for another time; but he inſiſted that 
Fſhould ſtay, fayingy® it could not prolong his life, to ne lect 
* 9 {} 
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his duty: and; repeating a ; paſſage cutof Sarpedonioſpecebifa]er 
dwelt with particular emphafis on a: line which recalled to his 


mind the diſtinguiſhing part he had taken in public affairs. 
His lordſhip then repeated the laſt word {BJ ſeveral times 
with a calm and determined refignation ; and, after a ſerious 
pauſe of ſome minutes, he defired to hear the treatyread; to 
which: he: liftened with great attention; and recovered ſpirits 
enough to declare the approbation of a dying ſtateſman (I uſe 
his own words); on the moſt glorious, war, and moſt amen 
able peace, this country ever ſaw,” 

WOOD (Is Ac) painted in oil, and in black lead on on 
vellum. Wriotheſley, duke of Bedford, was his patron. Se- 
veral of his works are at IWoaburm- abbey; Hie died Feb. 24, 
1752, aged 63. He was remarkable for his. humour: and 
i application of paſſages in Hudibras. 

WOOD (James), profeſſor of divinity, and provoſt of 
a, Salvator's college in St. Andrew's, was a learned divine 
and conſiderable writer. He wrote a book againſt ae 
dency2# His death happened about 166. 

W OOD ALL (Jonx) was very eminent in the practice of 
ſurgerytin the time of queen Elizabeth and James I. He was 
born about 1 36g 3 and, in 1589, acted as a military ſurgeon 
among the ſent by the queen to the aſſiſtance of 
Henry IV. under lord opghby.. He afterwards viſited 
ſeverab parts of Europe; and, 0 return, ſettled in Lon- 
don, where he ſeems to have acta in the capacity of a phy- 
ſician alſo. He became a member of the corporation of ſur- 
geons ; and, about 161, was, elected ſurgeon to St. Bar- 
tholome wis hoſpital, and * ſurgeon- general to the Eaſt- 
India Company ; a place of great truſt, as he ſcems to have 
rgeons and mates to the Com- 
pany's ſtüps: and filling the medicine: cheſts, and other ne 
ceſſary articles. On this occaſion he publithed his Sar. 
geon's. Mate,“ which was tfirſt printed in 1617. In 1626, he 
had the charge of futing/ ut the chirurgical part in the naval 
force of the kingdom at that time, and ſeems then to have 
written his ſhort treatiſe, entituled Viaticum, as a. kind of 
appendix to his formen work, für the inſtruction of the 
;kpow+very, little concerning bim 
aſter this pariod, — was for a time maſter of the 
Surgeons company, and that he reached his 6gth' year in 


1638, when lia: collected, all his Works, ãnto one. 


500500 (Razr) e was, both. a muboian, and 


painter, 106 a gentlemap's:familyg; yet followed bis inclination, 
and — place he held Ae eee jo. devote Nin 
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ſelf with more ardor to theſe arts. He both played on the 
hautboy and compoſed; and ſome of his compoſitions, in 

| ſeveral parts, were publiſhed, He excelled in ſea - pieces. 
WOODFORD {(Samver), D. D. eldeſt ſon of Robert 


| Woodford, of Northampton, gent. was born in the pariſh of | 


_ Allhallows on the Wall, Landon, April 15, 1636 ; became a 
commoner of Wadhamr«:ollege in 1653 took one degree in 
arts in 1656; and in 1658 returned to the Inner Temple, 
where he was chamber-fellow with the poet Flatman. In 
1660, he publiſhed a poem On the return of king Charles II.“ 
After that period, he lived firſt at Aldbrook, and afterwards at 
Benſted in Hampſhire, in a married and ſecular condiiion, and 
was eleded F. R. S. 14 cal. Jan. 1669. He took orders 
from biſhop Morley, and was ſoon after preſented by Sir 
Nicolas Stuart, bart. to the reQory of Hartley -Maudet in 
Hampthire. He was inſtalled prebend of Chicheſter May aj, 
1676; made D. D. by the diploma of archbiſhop Sancroft 
in 1677 ; and prebendary of Winchefter, Nov. 8, 1680, by 


the favour of his great patron, the biſhop of that dioceſe. He 


died in 1700. His poems, which have ſome merit, are nu- 


merous. His Paraphraſe on the Pſalms, in Five Books,“ 


was publiſhed in 4to, 1667, and again in 2678, 8%. This 
% Paraphraſe,” which was written in the Pindaric and other 
various ſorts of verſe, is coimended by R. Baxter in the Pre- 
face to his Poetical Fragments 1681;” and is called by 
others an incomparable verſion, eſpecially by his friend 
Flatman, who wrote a Pindarie Ode on it, and a copy of 
verſes on Woodford's . Paraphraſe on the Canticles, 1679.” 
8vo. With this latter Paraphraſe are printed, 1. The Le- 
gend of Love, in three cantos.” 2. To the Muſe,” a Pin- 


daric ode. 3. A Paraphraſe upon ſome ſelect Hymns of 
the New and Old Teſtament.” 4. Occafional Compo- | 


ſitions in Engliſh Rhimes, with ſome Tranſlations out of 
Latin, Greek, and Italian, but ebieſſy out of the: laſt ; ſome 
of which compoſitions and tranflatians were before falſel 
publiſhed by a too-curious collector of them, from very f. 
copies, againſt the will and knowledge of their author. Dr. 
Woodward complains, that ſeveral of his tranſlatians of ſome 
of the Moral Odes had been printed after the ſame; mcorreft 


manner. 198898 1 8817 e inen ee 5 
WOODHEAD (ABR anan), a very voluminous contro · 
verſial writer, was a native of Maltham in Yorkſhire in the 
17th century, and bred at Oxford; but afterwards went over ta 


the Romiſh communion, amongſt whom he is eſtcemed the 
beſt Roman Catholic author of the Engliſh nation G in that | 


period. 
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period, Many of his tracts (which are all anonymous) have 
been anſwered by Dr. Stillingfleet. He died in 1678. 
- WOODVILLE (Er1zazzTH) was the widow of Sir 
7 1 who loſt his life in the battle of Bernard's Heath. 
:dward IV. king of England, who Phil. de Comines ſays 
_ was the handſomeſt- perſon of his time, accidentally fell in 
love with and married her, though he had before demanded 
Bona of Savoy in marriage, who was ſiſter to the French 
queen. This marriage occafioned all the reſentment of the 
earl of Warwie againſt the king; and it alſo made the 
French king his enemy. However, the queen had little hap- 
pineſs from this alliance; only the marriage occaſioned the 
dirth of a princeſs, who, after the murder of her two brothers 
by their uncle, Richard III. became the happy inſtrument of 
uniting the contending houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. Be- 
fides, this queen was made unhappy by three concubines 
kept by the king; of whom the celebrated Jane Shore was 
the greateſt favourite, being equally remarkable for her beauty 
in youth, and her _— in age; for ſhe had been the happy 
wife of an opulent merchant, the idolized miſtreſs of a potent 
king, and the fair adultreſs of a noble lord. The proteQor 
was afraid of taking her life; but he ſtripped her of her for- 
tune: however, ſne did not periſh for want, according to 
the common report; and, though Mr. Rowe has beautifully 
embeliiſhed her ſtory, he muſt have been ſenſible that ſhe 
was alive in the reign of Henry Vill, © 
WOODWARD (Jon), an eminent Engliſh natural 
philoſopher and phyſician, was of a gentleman's family both 
by his father and mother, and was born in Derbyſhire the 
iſt of May, 1665. He was educated at a country ſchool ; 
where, before he was fixteen, he was well acquainted with 
the Latin tongue, and had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
the Greek. He was afterwards'ſent to London, and put ap- 
prentice (as is ſaid) to a hnen-draper ; but he did not continue 
long in that buſineſs, before he betook himſelf wholly to his 
ſtudies, which he purſued with uncommon diligence and ap- 
plication. Some time after he became acquainted with Dr. 
Peter Barwick the phyſician 5 who, finding him a very pro- 
miſing genius, took him under his tuition in his own Gilg, 
In this ſituation he continued to apply himſelf to philoſophy, 
anatomy, and phyſic; till he was inzited by Sir Ralph Dutton 
to his ſeat at Sherborne in Glouceſterſhire, with Dr. Barwick 
his lady's father; where he began. thoſe obſervations and col. 
lections relating to the preſent ſtate of our globe, which laid 
the foundation for his diſcourſes afterwards on that ſubje&. 
Jan. the x 3th, 2692, the profeſſorſhip of phyſic in Greſham. 
college being vacant, Woodward was choſen to fill it. He 
1 5 was 
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faculties, whoſe — 1 ere produced in his favour ; of 
which that from Dr. Barwick may be properly inſerted; be- 
cauſe it will afford ſome light to his hiſtory. "41 do! hereby 
eertify, that 1 have been particularly well acquainted with'the 
life and ſtudies of Mr. John Woodward for above thefe eight 
years. I know him to be of virtuous liſe and ſober converſa- 
tion. He ſtudied phyſic in my family almoſt” four years. 
Before lie came to me, he had made a very great progreſs in 


learning; and ever fince he hath proſecuted his ſtudies with ſo 


much induſtry and ſuceeſs, that he hath made the greateſt 


advance not only in phyfic, anatomy, "botany, and other parts 


of natural philoſophy, but likewiſe in "hiſtory, geography, 
mathematics, philology; and all other uſeful learning, of any 


man | ever knew of his age. Nor am I ſingular in this 


opinion of him, he being to my certain knowledge very 
much reſpected merely upon this account by perfons of the 
greateſt judgement and learning; many of whom would, 


as well as myſelf, teſtify perſonally, were there oecaſion, much 


more than I have here in writing. Witnefs my hand this 
24th day of September 16922. PerER Banwick.” 
Woodward was then in his 28th year; and, from what 
is faid of him in this certificate, it appeais, that he could 
not have been diverted from tlie courſe of his ſtudies by 


other buſineſs above two or three years at the moſt; and 


even during that time it cannot be ſuppoſed that he never 
meddled with books. Nov. 1693, he was choſen a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and was frequently afterwards one of 
their council. In 1695, be obtained his degree of doctor of 
phyfic by a patent from abp. Teniſon; and, the year follow- 
ing, was admitted to the ſame degree at Cambridge, and a 


member of Pembroke-Hall in that univerſity. In 1695, he 


publiſbed An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth 
and terreſtrial bodies, eſpecially minerals; as alſo of the Sea, 
Rivers, and Springs. With an Account of the univerſal 
Deluge, and of the Effects that it had upon the Earth,“ 8vo, 
This at leaſt is the title of the ſecond edition in 1702 and of 
the third in 1723. He called it an effay, becauſe it was de- 
fipned- (as he ſaid) to have been followed by a larger work 
upon the ſame ſubject, of which that was but'a:Ipecimen. 
don aſter its appearanse, it met witch the uſual fate of 
Writines that pretended to any thing new; being highly ap- 


lauded by ſome,” and as'-vigoroufly attacked by others, who 


either queſtioned the trutli of the principles advanced in it, or 
charged the author witly' plagiariſm. But, ſo earneſt was the 
doctor in the purſuit of tllis ſubject, that: the year after this 
book came v0ut;146964! he pubhſhed "a pamphlet, intituled, 
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4 Brief Inſtructions for making Obſervations in all parts of 
the World; as alſo for collecting, preſerving, and ſending 
over, natural things,” &c. Wherein he requeſts all perſons, 
who had curiofity or opportunity, either at home or abroad, 
to engage in this uſeful undertaking, for the improvement of 
e e eee d OOO 
une 1698, he was admitted a candidate of the college of 
phyſicians; and; in 1702, choſen fellow. In 1699, he pub- 
liched, in the Philoſophical ' Tranſactions, Some 
Thoughts and Experiments concerning Vegetation:“ in 
1713, Remarks upon the antient and preſent State of 
London, occaſioned by ſome Roman Urne, Coins, and other 
Antiquities, lately diſcovered;“ a third edition of which was 
printed in 1723, 8vo: in 1714, Naturalis Hiſtoria Tel - 
luris illuſtrata & aucta, una cum ejuſdem defenſione, præ- 
ſertim contra nuperas objectiones Camerarii, &c. The 
anſwer to Camerarius was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, 
with the following title, The Natural Hiſtory of the Earth 
illuſtrated, enlarged, and defended : written originally in 
Latin, and now firſt made Engliſh by Benjamin Holloway, 
LL. B. and F. R. S. 1726,” 8vo. To which were added, 
Four Letters written by Dr. Woodward upon the ſame ſub- 
ject; as alſo ſeveral papers inſerted by the tranſlator in his 
introduction, which had been communicated to him by the 
doctor from his larger work, mentioned above. In 1718, he 
publiſned, The State of Phyſic, and of Diſeaſes; with an 
Inquiry into the Cauſes of the late Increaſe of them; but 
more particularly of the Small- Pox. With ſome Conſidera- 
tions upon the new Practice of purging in that Diſeaſe:“ &c. 
in 8vo.* This new practice of purging in the putrid or ſecond 
fever in the Small- Pox had been begun and encouraged by the 
doctors Freind and Mead; and it was againſt the authority of 
theſe eminent phyſicians that Dr. Woodward's book was 
_ chiefly directed. It laid the foundation of a bitter contro- 
verſy; and Dr. Mead retained a ſenſe of the injury, as he 
thought it, for many years after, as appears from the preface 
to his treatiſe on the Small-Pox; where he gives a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of the affair, and alſo' throws ſome perſonal reflections on 
Dr. Woodward, which would have been inexcuſahle in the 
heat of tbe controverſy, and were certainly much more ſo 
r fc 2 VHC RTE ORR ER 


Dr. Woodward declined in his health a conſiderable time 
before he died; aud though he had all along continued to 
prepare materials for his large work, relating to the Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth, yet it was never finiſhed ;-but only 
ſome callections, ſaid to have been detached from it, were 
printed at different times, as enlargements upon particular 

: topics 
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topics in his Eſſay. He was confined firſt to his houſe, and 
afterwards to his bed, many months before his death. During 
this time, he not only drew up inſtructions for the diſpoſal of 
his books and other collections, but alſo completed and ſent 
to the preſs his Method of Foſſils, in Engliſh ; and lived 
to ſee the whole of it printed, except the laſt ſheet. He died 
in Greſham-college, the 25th of April, 1728 ; and was buricd 
in Weſtminſer-abbey. After his death came, in 1728, the 
two following works: 1. Foffils of all kinds, digeſted 
Into a Method ſuitable to their mutual relation and affinity,” 
&c. Bvo. 2. A Catalogue of Foſſils in the Collect ion of 
John Woodward, M D.“ in 2 vols. 8&vo. By his laft will, 
he founded a lecture in the univerſity of Cambridge, to be 
read there upon his © Eſſay towards the Natural Biftory of 
the Earth, his Defence of it, his Diſcourſe of Vegetation, 
and his State of Phyſic; for which he ordered lands of 1 50l. 
per annum in South - Britain to be purchaſed and conveyed to 
that univerſity, and out of this a hundred pounds per an- 
num to the lecturer, who, after the death of his executors 
Dixie Windſor, Hugh Bethel, Richard Graham, Eſqrs. and 
colonel Richard King, is to be choſen by the archbiſhop of 
the province, the biſhop of the dioceſe, the prefidents of the 
College of Phyſicians and of the Royal Society, the two 
members of parliament, and the whole ſenate of the uni- 
verſity. This leQurer to be a bachelor; to have no other 
preferment; to read four lectures a year in Engliſh or Latin, 
of which one 1s to be printed ; to have the cuſtody of the two 
cabinets of foſſils given by the doctor to the univerſity, to 
ſhew them three days in each week gratis; and to be allowed 
ten pounds per annum for making experiments and obſerva- 
tions, and keeping correſpondence with learned men. Va- 
nity often defeats the very end it propoſes, and certainly did 
ſo here; for, it was next to impoſſible, that the conditions 
preſcribed could be obſerved with any punctuality: the con- 
fequence of which is, as always in ſuch caſes, that the whole 
atlair gradually falls into negle& and oblivion, Dr. Radcliffe 
managed his donations at Oxford in a far better way, as 
being ſure to keep his name conſtantly in uſe, ſo long as the 
univerſity itſelf thould ſubſiſt. A Woodwardian profeſſor, 
however, was appointed in 1731; and he was the very inge- 
nious and learned Dr. Conyers Middleton, who opened the 
lectures with an 2 Latin oration in praiſe of the founder, 
and upon the uſefulneſs of his inſtitution. Middleton reſigned 
that province about two years after, and was ſucceeded by 
M., (afterwards Dr.) Charles Maſon, | fellow of Trinity- 
college; who, after the example of his predeceſſor, GRE? 
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his inauguration - ſpeech in 1734. Benjamin Green, M. A. 
f r i ts fo np Pane ae ones 
Dr. Woodward was buried, as we have faid, in Weft- 
mĩnſter- abbey; and there is a flat ſtone, with a ſhort inſcrip- 


tion, over him. But at ſome diſtance from the grave, a 


beautiful monument of white marble is erected to his memory, 
which repreſents . Philoſophy by a female figure, fitting and 
looking upwards. In her left hand ſhe holds a ſhield, whereon 


is the doctor's head in baſs-relief, ſupported on her knee; 
and her right arm reſts upon two books lying op a pillar, with 


a ſceptre in that hand, pointing downwards to a pedeſtal orna- 
mented with various plants and foffils, on the front of which 
is 1 Lain inferipelone- 11) fi 17 OT 8 
WOODWARD (Henzy), a celebrated comedian, born 
in London in 1717, was educated at Merchant-Tailors 
ſchool, and at firſt engaged in the buſineſs of a tallow-chan- 


dler. He was then bound apprentice to the late Mr. Rich, 


under whoſe tuition he became qualified for a Harlequin. 
His ſubſequent ſucceſs as a — is too well known to 
need commemoration. After he had ſaved about 6000l. from 
his emoluments on che ſtages in London, he loſt it all again 
buy imprudently commencing manager in Ireland. He then. 


returned to Covent- Garden, where he continued till the time 


of his death, which happened April 17, 1777, occaſioned by 
an accident as he was jumping on a table in the character 
of Scrub. During his ilIneſs, the late Dr. Iſaac Schomberg 
his ſchool-fellow), who attended him, refuſed the accep- 
tance of a ſingle fee.” To haye been thus reſpected by a man 
of diſtinguiſhed integrity is no ſmall degree of praiſe. Mr. 


Woodward was the author of a farce called © Marplot ia 


Liſbon ;” and“ The Man's the Maſter,” a comedy, 1775,” 

WOOLSTON . (Tnouas), an Engliſh divine, very 
famous in his day, 'was born in 1669, at Northampton, where 
his father was a: reputable tradeſman. After a proper edu- 


cation at a grammar-ſchool, he was entered of Sidney-college 


in Cambridge, where he took both the degrees in arts, and 
that of bachelor of divinity, and was choſen fellow of his 


college. His firſt appearance as an author was in 17053 


when he printed at Cambridge a work, intituled, The old 
Apology of the Truth for the Chriſtian Religion againſt the 
Jews and Gentiles / revived,” 8vo. Though there were in 
this performance ſome ſingular notions advanced, and a new 
manner of defending Chriſtianity propoſed, yet there was 
nothing that gave offence, and many things which ſhewed 
great ingenuity- and From this time to 1720, 


Woolſton pabliſhed nothing; and led, as he had done before, 
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a college - life, applying himſelf .indefatigably-to. his ſtudies, 
which were chiefly in divinity and the writings of the fathers. 
In 120, he publiſhed. a Latin diſſertation, intituled, (De 
Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium Epiſtola cirta res Jeſu . Chriſti 
geſtas; per My ſtagogum: “ in which he endeavours to prove, 
that Pontius Pilate wrote a letter ta Tiberius Cæſar concerning 
the works of Chriſt; but that the epiſtle delivered don to 
us under that name, among the wtitings of, the fathers, was 
forged... The ſame, year, he publiſhed another pamphlet in 
Latin, with the title of, “ Origenis Adamantii Renati Epiſ- 


tola ad Doctores Wbitbeiutn, Waterlandium, Whiftoniom, 


alioſque literatos hujus fæculi diſputatores, circa fidem vere 
orthodoxam & ſcripturarum interpretationem ; and, ſoon 
after, a ſecond epiſtle with the ſame title, (That mon allegoricu; 
or rage of allegorizing the letter off the holy : ſcriptures into 
myſtery, with which this, writer was incurably infected, 
began now. to ſhe w itſelf more openly to the world than 
it had hitherto done. In 10 and 221, ho; publiſhed>two 
letters to Dr. Bennet; one upon chis queſtion, Whether the 
people called Quakers: do nat ibe neareſt of, zany other ſett of 
religion reſemble the primitive Chriſtianso in principles and 
practice? by Ariſtobplys:?;the others n Defence of the 
Apoſtles and Primitiye Fathers of the Church, for their alle - 
gorical Interpretation of the law of Moſes, againſt the Miniſters 
of the letter and litexal Commentators of this tage; and, ſoon 
after, an anſwer to theſe' two letters; in all which his view 
appears to have been rather tobe ſevere upon the Clergy 
than to defend either Apoſtles, Fathers, or Quakets. In 

1722, he publiſhed a piece, in The exact Fitneſs of 
the Time in which Chriſt was manifeſted: in the Fleſh, de- 
monſtrated by Reaſon, againſt the Objectians of the old Gen- 
tiles, and of modern Unbelievers.” This was well enaugh 
received, as ſhewing much learning, and having. ih it ſome 
cation, and delivered as a public exerciſe both in: Sidney- 
college chapel, and in, St. Maryls chureb. an Waolſton him- 


{elf obſerves in his dedication of it to Dr. Fiſher, maſter of 
idney-collge. In 172g and 1524 came out his four Free 


Gifts to, the Clergy, and: his on e Anſwer? to them, in 
ye ſeparate pamphlets: in which he attacks the elergy with 


is uſual diſaffection towards them, who however, had not 


a: fair. Occaſion of, laying hold on; him yet; for, though he 
exprefied no regard for them, yet he »expreſſed a very; great 
ong for religion; and did What forge may think more than 
. Jary.to defend it, when in 176 he publiſhed A Pe- 
ence of, the, Thundering Legion agningt Mr. Behle Pit. 
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e iow tierfeatin of wodble:was ist hand! Abcht this 


time he publiſhed” his Moderator between an Infidel and 


* Apoſtate, and two Supplements to the Moderator:“ 
. octafionell by the controverſy between Mr. Collins and his 


ponents concerning The Grounds: and Reaſons of the 


0 60 | | 8 
Chtiltian Religion.“ In theſe pieces, he purſued his alle- 


* 


goricul fehetme/ to the excluſion of the letter ; and, with 
regardito thetmiracles of Chriſt, not only contended for ſub- 
lime und myſtical interpretations of them, but alſo aſſerted 
that tie wers not real, or ever actually wrought. Such aſſer- 
tions were not likely to be unnoticed in a Chriſtian country, 
and he was proſecuted hy the attorney-general; but the proſe- 


cution was ſtoppedl at the interceſſion of Mr. Whiſton. In 1727. 


1729, 1729, and 1730, were publiſned his Six Diſcourſes 
on the Mifacles of Chriſt,““ and his two Defences of 


them. The fix diſcourſes are dedicated to ſix e to 


ä London; to Chandler, biſnop of 

field; to Smalbroke, biſhop of St. David's; to Hare, biſhop 
of Chicheſter; to Sherlock, biſhop of Bangor; to Potter, 
bilthoprof®Oxford': and, though they are all inſulted and ridi- 


o 


eul&d, yet it is done in ſuch a manner, that perhaps the 


* 


graveſt man alive could not read them without ſmiling. There 


dis alſo a great deal of merriment and humour in the di ſcourſes 


themſelves; but then the profaneneſs and blaſphemy with 
which it is mixed cannot but excite» a horror, and of courſe 
file al emotions of mirth. What Woolſton undertakes to 
proye is, that the miracles of our Saviour, as we find them 


in tlie Evangeliſts, however related by them as hiſtorical 


truths, were not real, but merely allegorical; and that they 
are to be interpreted, not in literal but only in myſtical ſenſes. 
His pretence is, that the Fathers of the Church conſidered our 
Saviour's Miracles in the fame. allegorical way that he does; 


that is, as merely allegorical, and excluding the letter: but 
this is not ſo. Some of the fathers, indeed, and Origen in 
particular, did not᷑ conſine themſelves to the bare letter, but 


endea vouted upon tlie foundation of the letter, to raiſe ſpi- 
ritual meanings, and to allegoriſe by way of moral applica- 
tion; ànd they did this, not only upon the micacles of Chriſt, 


but upon almoſt all the hiſtorical facts of the Old and New 


it bat they neret denied che miracles] er the facts 


This ſtrange and enthuſiaſtic ſcheme of Woolſton was offen- 


ſive enough of itſelf; but infinitely more ſo from his manner 


of conducting it; for he not only argues againſt the miracles 


of Chriſt, but treats them in a moſt ludicrous and indecent 
way. Innumerable books and pamphlets, both from biſhops 
and inferior clergy, en ;his- diſcourſes; and, 

ecution.was commenced and 
5 hs carried 


carried on with vigour againſt him. At his trial in Guildhal! 
before the lord-chief-juſtice Raymond, he ſpoke ſeveral times 
himſelf; and among other things urged, that he thought it 
very hard to be tried by a ſet of men, who, though utherwiſe 
very learned and worthy perſons, were-yet no-more judges of 
the ſubjects on which he wrote than he himſelf was a judge 
of the moſt crabbed points of law.” He was ſentenced to a 
year's impriſonment, and to pay a- fine of 160]. He pur. 
_ chaſed the liberty of the rules of the King's Bench, where he 
continued after the expiration of the year, being unable to pay 
the fine. Dr. Samuel Clarke had n-his- ſolicitations at 
court for the releaſement of Woolſton, declaring that he did 
not undertake it as an approver of his doctrines, but as an 
advocate for that liberty which he himſelf had always con- 
tended for: but he was hindered from effecting it by his death, 
which happened ſoon after Woolſton's commitment. The 
greateſt obſtruction to his deliverance from confinement was 
the obligation of giving ſecurity not to offend by any future 
writings, he being reſolved to write again as freely as before. 
While ſome ſuppoſed this author not in earneſt, but meaning 
to ſubvert Chriſtianity, under a pretence of defending it; 
others believed him difordered, and not perfectly in his right 
mind: and many circumſtances concurred to perſuade to the 
latter of theſe opinions. 3 oe, | 
He had been deprived of his fellowſhip, on account of non- 
reſidence, about 1721; from which time he lived moſtly in 
London, his brother, who was an alderman of Northampton, 
allowing him gol. per ane. As the ſale of his books war 
very great, his gains ariſing from them muſt have been pro- 
portionable; but he defrayed all the expences, and thoſe not 
inconfiderable, to which his publiſhers were ſubjected by 
ſelling. He died January 27, 1732-3, after an illneſs of four 
days; and, a few minutes before his death, uttered theſc 
words: This is a ſtruggle which all men muſt go through, 
and which I bear not only patiently, but with willingneſs.” 
His body was interred in St. George's church-yard, South- | 
6 {Ar 95/007 a6 tre ran 3 
WOOTON (Joann), a famous landſcape-painter, diſtin- | 
guiſhed bimſelf by painting horſes and dogs, for which he 
| was often paid forty guineas; and twenty, when ſmaller than 
life. In his latter pieces, from the failure of his eyes, the 
foliage of his trees are too ſtrongly marked. He died Jan. 
1765. His collections, drawings, and prints, were ſold on 
his quitting bufineſs in 117. | 
 WORMIUS (Or aus), a learned phyſician of Denmark, Wy *lati; 
was born in 1588 at Arhuſen, a city of - Jutland, where bis tle's 
father was a burgomaſter of an antient family. He oa * 
Ju | N udies 


5 * 

; . | | 4. 5 

adies* in his native place; was ſent; very young, to the 
i of Lunenburg P and tliencè to Em in the duchy 
of Cleves. Having ſpent four years at thieſe places, he was 
removed to Marpurg in 1605 ; and two years after to Straſ- 
burg, where he applied himſelf to phyſic, for which profeſſton 
he had now declared. The repute that the phyſicians at Baſil 
were in, drew him there; arid he ſtudied ſome time with ad- 
vantage under Platerus and others. In 1608, he went to 
Italy, and ſtayed ſome months at Padua, where his uncoms 
mon parts and learning procured him fingular honours. 
He - viſited other cities of Italy, and paſſed thence into 
France, ſtopping at all places where he fourid phyſicians of 
note: thus he ſtayed three months at Sienfia, and four at 
Montpelier. His defign was, to make a long abode at Paris; 
but the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. which happened in 1610, 
about two menths after his arrival, obliged him as well as 
other ſtrangers to retire from that city for ' fear of conſe- 
quences : and accordingly he went ſtrait to Holland, and 
thence to Denmark. He had not yet viſited the univefſity o 
Copenhagen, ſo that his firſt care was to repair thither, and to 
be admitted a member of it He was earneſtly entreated to 


continue there; but his paſſion for travelling was not yet 


fatiated, and he reſolved to ſee England firft. The che- 
mical expefiments that were then carrying on at Marpurg 
made a great noiſe ; and he went thither in 1611, with a view 
of perfecting himſelf in a ſcience of great importance to a phy- 
ſician. Thence he journeyed to Bafil, where he took the 
degree of doctor in phyſic ; and from Bafil to London; in 
which city he reſided a year and a half. His friends grew.now 
impatient to have him at home, where he arrived in 1613; 
and was ſcarcely ſettled, when he was made profeſſor of the 
belles-lettres in the univerſity of Copenhagen. In 1615, he 
was tranſlated to the chair of the Greek profeſſor; and, in 
1024, to the profeflorſhip of phyſic, which he held to his 
death. Theſe occupations did not hinder him from prac- 


tifing in his profeſſion, and from being the faſhionable phy- 


fician. The king and court of Denmark always employed 
bim; and Chriſtiern IV, as a recompence for his ſervices, 
conferred. on him a canonry of Lunden. He died in 1654, 
ie, ę q ꝶfęq OP „ N 
As much taken up as the liſe of this phyſician ſeems to 
have been, he found time to marry three wives, and to get 
fixteen children; and, what is ſtill more, to write and publiſh 
above twenty works. He publiſhed ſome pieces on ſubjects 
relating to his profeſſion, ſeveral works in defence of Ariſto- 
tle's philoſophy, and ſeveral concerning the antiquities of 
Denmark and Norway. For theſe laſt he is principally to be 
Vox. W 8 regarded. 
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regarded, as they are very learned, and ſet forth many eurious 
things in the Daniſh tongue: their titles are theſe : 1. Faſti 
Danici, 1626 2. A Hiſtory of Norway, 1633.“ gto. 
3. Litteratura Danica Antiquiſhma, vulgo Gothica diQa, 
& de priſca Danorum Poeſi, 1636,” 4to. 4. Monumen- 
torum Danicorum libri VI. 3643,” folio. . Lexicon 
Runicum, & Appendix ad Monumenta Danica, 1650,” folio. 
6. Series Regnum Danie duplex, & limitum inter Daniam 
& Sueciam Deſcriptio, 1642,” folio. 9. * Talſhoi, ſeu Monu- 
mentum Stroenſe in Scania, 1628, 4to. 8. Monumen- 
tum Trygvvaldenſe, 1636, 4to. All printed at Hafnia, or 
Copenhagen, | bh. 
le had a ſon William, and William had a ſon Chriſ- 
2 who both diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the republic of 
etters. | 1 wig Cas 
WORSDALE (James) would have been little known, 
as Mr. Walpole obſerves, had he been diſtinguiſhed by no 
talents but his pencil. He was apprentice to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; but, marrying his niece without his conſent, was 
diſmiſſed by his maſter. On the fame, however, of that 
education, by his ſinging, excellent mimicry, and facetious 


ſpirit, he gained both patrons and bufineſs, and was appointed 


maſter-painter to the board of ordnance. Mrs. Pilkington 
has related ſome anecdotes of him in her © Memoirs.” He 


was the author of ſeveral ſmall pieces, ſongs, &c. and of five | 


dramatic performances. He died June 13, 176), and was 


buried at St. Paul's, Covent-garden, with this epitaph compoſed | 


by himſelf: 
«© Eager to get, but not to keep, the pelf, 
« A friend to all mankind, except himſelf.” 


WORTHINGTON (Dr. Jonv), an excellent divine of 


the church of England, was created B. D. in 1646, and D. D. 
in 1655; and, being choſen maſter of Jeſus-college many 


years after / he ejectment of Dr. Richard Sterne, ſucceſſively 
abp. of York, was with ſome difficulty prevailed upon to 
ſubmit to the choice and requeſt of the fellows, his inclina- 
tion being to a more private and retired life; and ſoon after | 


the Reſtoration he reſigned that maſterſhip to Dr. Sterne. 
During the years 1660 and 1661 he cultivated a frequent cor- 


reſpondence by letters with that great promoter of all uſeful | 


learning, Mr. Samuel Hartlib ; four and twenty of Dr. Wor- 
thingion's being publiſhed at the end of his Miſcellanies; and 
ſeveral others by biſhop Kennet in his regiſter and Chronicle. 
He entered upon the cure of St. Bene't Fink in June 1664, 
under Dr. George Evans, canon of Windſor, who held 2 


| teaſe from that college of the retory ; and he continued to 
| 5 1 pPtreach 
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preach there during the plague-year 1665, coming thither 
weekly from Hackney, where he had placed his family: and 
from February 18, 1665-6, till the fire in September, he 
preached the lecture of that church, upon the death of the 
former lecturer. Soon after that calamity, he was preſented 


by Dr. Henry More, of Chriſt's college in Cambridge, to the 


living of Ingoldſby, near Grantham in Lincolnſhire ; and to 
a prebend of Lincoln, procured him by archbiſhop Sheldon, 


who had a great eſteem for him. From Ingoldſby he re- 


moved to Hackney, being choſen lecturer of that church 
with a ſabſcription commencing from Lady-Day 1670; and, 
the church of St. Bene't Fink being then rebuilding, he 


made ſuit to the church of Windſor to have his leaſe of the 


cure renewed to him, being recommended by the archbiſhop 
to Dr. Ryves, dean of that church. This was granted him ; 
but ſome difficulties arifing about the form of the leaſe, with 
regard to the parſonage-houſe, agreed to be rebuilt, he did 
not live to execute it, dying at Hackney in the latter end 
of the year 1671, and being interred in the church there. 
His funeral-ſermon was preached by Dr. John Tillotſon at 
Hackney, on the zoth of Nov. 1641, on John ix. 4. printed, 
as it was preached on another occaſion, in the third volume 
of his poſthumous ſermons, publiſhed by Dr. Barker. But 
the character of Dr. Worthington, which was the concluſion 
of that ſermon, and omitted in that edition, is inſerted in the 
preface to that learned man's Miſcellanies, 3 at 
London in 1704 in vo. by Dr. Fowler, biſhop of Glouceſter, 
and prefixed to Dr. Worthington's Select Diſcourſes,” 


reviſed and publiſhed by his ſon John Worthington, M. A. 


at London, 17/25, in 8vo. | 
WORTHINGTON (WILLIAM), D. D. was born in 
Merionethſhire in 1703, and educated at Oſweſtry-ſchool, 
whence he came to Jeſus-college, Oxford, where he made 
great proficiency in learning. From college he returned to. 
Oel, and became uſher in that ſchool. He took the 
degree of M. A. at Cambridge in 1742; was afterwards in- 
corporated at Jeſus-college, Oxford, July 3, 1758; and pro- 
ceeded B. and D. D. July 10, in that year. He was early 
taken notice of by that great encourager of learning bp. Hare, 
then biſhop of St. Aſaph, who preſented him firſt to the 


vicarage of Llanyblodwell, in the county of Salop, and after- 


wards'removed him to Llanrhayader, in Denbighſhire, where 
he lived much beloved, and died Oct. 6, 1778, much la- 
mented. As he could never be prevailed upon to take two 
livings, biſhop Hare gave him a ſtall at St. Aſaph, and a fine- 
cure, “to enable him,” he ſaid, to ſupport his charities 
(for charitable he was in an eminent degree). Afterwards arch- 
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biſhop Drummond (to whom he had been chaplain for ſeveral 

ears) preſented him to a ſtall in the cathedral of Vork. 

heſe were all his preferments. He was a ſtudious man, 
and wrote ſeveral books, of which the principal are here enu- 
merated : © An Eſſay on the Scheme and Conduct, Procedure 
and Extent, of Man's Redemption; deſigned for the Honour 
and Illuſtration of Chriſtianity, To which is annexed, a 
Diſſertation on the Defign and Argumentation of the Book of 
Job. By William Worthington, M. A. Vicar of Blodwel in 
Shropſhire. London, printed for Edward Cave, at St. John's 
Gate, 1743, 8vo. 2. The Hiſtorical Senſe of the Moſaic 
Account of the Fall proved and vindicated, 17. ., 8vo. 
3. Inſtructions concerning Confirmation, 17. , 8 vo. 
4. A Diſquiſition concerning the Lord's Supper, 17 . « , 8vo, 
5. The Uſe, Value, and Improvement, of various Read- 
ings ſhewn and illuſtrated, in a ſermon preached before the 
Univerſity of Oxford, at St. Mary's, on Sunday, Oct. 18, 
1761, Oxford, 1764,” 8vo. 6. A Sermon preached in 
the Pariſh-Church of Chriſt-church, London, on Thurſday, 
April the 21ſt, 1768 ; being the Time of the yearly Meeting 
of the Children educated in the Charity-Schools in and about 
the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, 1768, 4to. 7. The 
Evidences of Chriſtianity, deduced from Facts, and the Teſ- 
timony of Senſe, throughout all Ages of the Church, to the 
preſent time. In a Series of Diſcourſes, preached for the. 
Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle, Eſq. in the Pariſh- 
church of St. James, Weſtminſter, in the years 1566, 1767, 
7 768 ; wherein is ſhewn, that, upon the whole, this is not a 
decaying but a growing Evidence, 4769,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
8. The Scripture Theory of the Earth, throughout all its 
Revolutions, and all the Periods of its Exiſtence, from the 
Creation to the final Renovation of all things ; being a Sequel 
to the Eſſay on Redemption, and an Illuſtration. of the Prin- 
ciples on which it is written, 1773, 8vo. 9g. © Irenicum; 
bor, the Importance of Unity in. the Church of Chriſt con- 
ſidered, and applied towards the healing of our unhappy Dif- 
ferences and Diviſions, 1775,” 8yo. 10. An Impartial En- 
quiry into the Caſe of the Goſpel-Demoniacs; with an Ap- 
pendix, conſiſting of an Eſſay on Scripture-Demonology, 
1777, 8yo. This laſt was a warm attack on the opinion 
held out by a reſpectable Diſſenting Divine, the Rev. Hugh 
Farmer, in his Eſſay on the Demoniacs, 1775,” 8vo. and, 
having produced a. ſpirited reply, 1978, Dr. Worthington 
Prepared for the preſs (what by the expreſs directions of his 
will was given to the public after his death) A farther En- 
quiry into the Caſe of the Goſpel-Demoniacs, occaſioned by 
Mr. Farmer's on the ſubject, 1779, 890. Or 
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WOTTON (Sir HENRY), an Engliſhman, eminent for 
learning and politics, was defcended from a gentleman's fa- 
mily by both parents, and was born at Bocton- hall in Kent, 
March 30, 1568. He was educated firſt under private tutors 
at home, and then ſent to Wincheſter-ſchool; whence, in 
1884, he was removed to New-college in Oxford. Here, 
living in the condition of a gentleman-commoner, he had his 
chamber in Hart-hall adjoining ; and, for his chamber-fellow, 


Richard Baker, his countryman, aſterwards a knight and a 
celebrated hiſtorian. He did not continue long there, but 


went to Queen's college, where he became well verſed in logic 


and philoſophy ; and, being diſtinguiſted for wit and learn- 


ing, was pitched upon . to write a tragedy for the private uſe 


of that houſe.. The name of it was Tancredo: and Walton 


relates, that it was ſo interwoven with ſent-nces, and for the 
method and exact perſonating thoſe humours, 5 and 
diſpoſitions, which he propoſed to repreſent, ſo performed, 


that the graveſt of the ſociety declared, he had in a flight em- 


ployment given an early and ſolid teſtimony. of his future abi- 


lities,” In 1588, he ſupplicated the congregation of regents, 


that he miglit be admitted to the reading of any of the books 
of Ariſtotle's logic, that is, be admitted to the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts; but whether he was admitted to that or any 
other degree doth not appear, ſays Wood, from the univerſity 
regiſters ; although Walton tells us, that about his 20th year 
he proceeded maſter of arts, 'and at that time read in Latin 
three lectures de ocello. | 1 | 
After he had left Oxford, he betook himſelf to travel, and 
went into France, Germany, and Italy. He ſtayed but one 
year in France, and part of that at Geneva ; where he became 
acquainted with Beza and Iſaac Caſaubon. Three years he 
| ſpent in Germany, and five in Italy, where both in Rome, 
Venice, and Florence, he cultivated acquaintance with the 
moſt eminent men for learning and all manner of fine arts; 
for painting, ſculpture, chemiſtry, and architecture; of all 
which: he was a dear lover and an excellent judge. After 
having ſpent nine years abroad, and accompliſhed himſelf to a 
very extraordinary degree, he returned to England; and by 
his wit and politeneſs ſo effectually recommended himſelf to 


the earl of Eſſex as to be firſt admitted into his friendſhip, 
and afterwards. to he made one of his ſecretaries, the celebrated 
Mr. Henry Cuffe being the other. He perſonally attended 


all the councils and employments of the earl, and continued 
with him till he was apprehended for high treaſon. Then 
he fled his country; and was ſcarcely landed in France, when 
be heard that his maſter Eſſex was beheaded, and his friend 
Cuffe hanged. He went on to Florence, and was received 
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into great confidence by the grand duke of Tuſcany, who, 
having intercepted letters which diſcovercd a deſign to take 
away the life of James VI. of Scotland, diſpatched Wotton 
thither to give him notice of it. Wotton was on this account, 
as well as e bis inſtructions, to manage this affair 
with all poſſible 
the duke, he took the name and language of an Italian; 
and not only ſo, but, to avoid the line'of uh intelligence 
and danger, he poſted into Norway, and from that country 
to Scotland. He found the king at Stirling, and was ad- 
mitted to him under the name of Octavio i. He delivered 
his meſſage and his letters to the king in Italian: then, ſtep- 
ping .up and whiſpering to his majeſty, he told him he was 
an Engliſhman, beſought a more private conference with 
him, aud that he might be concealed during his ſtay in Scot - 
land. He ſpent about three months with the king, who 
was highly entertained with him, and then returned to Flo- 
rence, where, after a few months, the news of queen Eliza- 
beth's death, and of king James's acceſſion to the crown of 
land, arrived. 5 8 


ir Henry Wotton then returned to England, and, as it 
ſeems, not ſooner than welcome. For, king James, finding, 


among other officers of the late queen, Sir Edward, wha was 
afterwards lord Wotton, aſked him, ** if he kuew one Henry 
Wotton, who had ſpent much time in foreign travel?“ Sir 
Edward replied, that he knew him well, and that he was 
his brother.” Then the king aſking, 4 Where he then was ?” 
was anſwered, “at Venice or Florence; but would foon be 
at Paris.” The king ordered him to be ſent for, and to be 
brought privately to him; which being done, the king took 
him into his arms, and ſaluted him by ſthe name of Octavio 
Baldi. Then he knighted him, and nominated him ambaſ- 
ſador to the republic of Venice; whithex he went, accom- 
panied by Sir Albertus Morton, his- nephew, who was his 
ſecretary, and Mr. William Bedel, a man of great learning 
and wiidom, and afterwards biſhop of Kilmere jn Ireland, 
who was his chaplain, He continued many years in king 
James's favour, and was indeed neyer out of it far any time, 
although he had once the misfortune ta difpleaſe his ma- 
jeſty. The affair is curious, and deſerves to be related. At 
his going ambaſſador to Venice, as he paſſed through Ger- 
many, he ſtayed ſome days at Augſburg ; where, happening 
to ſpend an evening in merriment with ſome ingenious 


learned men, wham he had aforetime known in his travels, 


one Chriſtopher Flecamore requeſted him to write ſome ſen- 


tence in his Album, which is a book of white paper the | 
thab par- 


German gentry uſually carry about with them for . 
ä 6 poſe 


recy: and therefore, _—_— parted from 
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pofe. Sir Henry Wotton, conſenting to the motion, took 
occaſion from ſome incidental diſcourſe of the company. to 
write a pleaſant definition of an ambaſſador in theſe words: 
„ Loegatus eſt vir bonus peregre miſſus ad mentiendum 
Reipublice cauſa :?” which he would have interpreted thus: 
An ambaſſador is an honeſt man ſent to /i- abroad for the 
good of his m_—_— The word lie was the hinge on which 
this conceit turned, yet was not ſo expreſſed in Latin as to 
bear the conſtruction Sir Henry meant to have put upon it: 
ſo that when the Album fell afterwards into the hands of Gaſ- 
par Scioppius, a "zealous Papiſt, of a reſtleſs ſpirit. and moſt 
malicious pen, he printed it in a book againſt king James, as 
8 principle of the religion profeſſed by that king, and his 
ambaſſador Sir Henry Wotton; and in Venice it was pre- 
fently after written in ſeveral glaſs windows, and ſpitefully 
declared to be Sir Henry's. This coming to the knowledge 
of king James, he apprehended it to be ſuch an overſight, ſuch 
weakneſs, or worle, that he exprefſed much anger againſt 
him; which cauſed Sir Henry to write two apologies in Latin; 
one to Velſerus at Augſburg, which was diſperſed into the 
cities of Germany, and another to the king de Gaſpare 
Scioppio. The former was printed in 1612, the latter in 
16133 and they pleaſed the king ſo much, that he entirely 
forgave Sir Henry, declaring publicly, that “ he had com- 
muted ſufficiently for a greater offence.” | 
Aſter this embaſſy, he was ſent twice more to Venice, 
onee to the States of the United Provinces, twice to Charles 
Emanuel duke of Savoy, once to the united princes of Upper 
Germany; alſo to the archduke Leopold, to the duke of 
Wittemberg, to the imperial cities of Straſburgh and Ulm, 
and laſtly-to the emperor Ferdinand IT. He returned to 
England the year before king James died ; and brought with 
bim many ſervants, of which ſome were German and Italian 
artiſts. About 1623, he had the provoſtſhip of Eton college 
given him; and, conceiving that the ſtatutes of that college 
required the provoſt to be in holy orders, he was made a 
deacon. He held this place to the time of his death, which 
happened in 1639. He was buried in the chapel belonging 
to the college, and in his will appointed this epitaph to be 
put over his grave: 3 hujus ſententiæ primus 
auctor, Diſputandi Pruritus Eeclęſiæ Scabies, Nomen alias 
quæte; that is, Here lies the firſt author of this ſentence: 
The itch of diſputation is the ſcab of the church.“ Seek 
his name elſewhere.” He was a great enemy to li 
and diſputes about religion; and uſed to cut enquiries ſhort 
with ſmart replies. To one who aſked him, Whether a 
Papiſt may be ſaved ?” he replied, You'niay be ſaved with- | 
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out knowing that; ladk to yourſelf. „ To Another, . 
was railing at the Papiſts with more zeal than knowled 
gave this advice: Pray, Sir, forbear, till you have Kode 
the points better; for, the wiſe Italians have this proyerb, He 
that underſtands amiſs concludes worſe; and beware. gf 
thinki ng, that, the farther you go from the church of Rome, 
the nearer you are to God One or two more of his bons 
mots are pręſerved. A pleaſant prieſt of his acquaintance at 
Rome invited him one evening to hear their veſper-muſic, 
and ſeeing him ſtanding in an obſcure corner of the church, 
ſent a boy to him with this queſtion, writ upon a ſcrap of 
paper. Where was your religion to be found before Lu- 
ther?” To which Sir Henry ſent back underwritten, 
4 Where yours is not to be found, in the written word of 
God.“ Another eyening, Sir Henry ſent a boy of the choir 
with this queſtion 1 to his triend; © Do you believe thoſe man 
thouſands of poor Chriſtians damned who were excommuni- 
| cated becauſe, the pope and the duke of Venice could not 
agree about their deer oralities ??* Jo which the Prieft * 
derwrit in French, xcuſez moi, Monſieur. _ 

Sir Henry Wonen had propoſed, aſter he was ſettled at 
Eton, to write the Life of Martin Luther,” and- in it 
ee The Hiſtory of the Reformation,“ as it was carried on in 
Germany. He had made ſome progreſs in this work, when 


Charles 1. prevailed with him to lay that aſide, and to apply 


himſelf to the writing of a hiſtory of England. He pro- 
ceeded to ſketch out ſome ſhort characters as materials; but 
died before he had completed any thing. Ng. bis death 
were - publiſhed © Reliquiz Wottonianæ; or, à Collection of 
Lives, Letters, Poems; with characters of Hog e + rſonages'; 
and other incomparable Pieces of language and art. By the 
curious pencil of the 'ever-memorable Sir Henry Wotton,” 
in 8vo. The fourth edition, printed at London in 1685, $vo, 
3s the beſt; becauſe in that were firſt added upwards 5 thirty 
pretty long letters, written to lord Zouch from Vienna and 
| | . There was alſo publiſhed, in 16g 7, thin folio, 
+ The State of Chriſtendom ; or, a' moſt: exact and curious 
diſcovery of many ſecret paſſages and hidden myſteries of the 
Times: by the renowned Sir Heary Wättog. Mr. Conley 
wrote an elegy upon him. 

- WOTTON. (Willa); an Engliſh divine. of. volt 
uncommon parts and learning, was the fon of Mr. Henry 
Motton, rector of Wrentham in Suffolk, a man of con- 
ſiderable learning alſo, and yell ſkilled in the Qriental tongues. 
He was born at Wrentham the 13th of Avguſt, 1666 and 
was educated b bis father. He diſcovered a moſt extraor- 


dinary e or Arg Janguages:; ; and, OO: what is 
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dated df him vpon ahis head: may paſs for wonderful, yet it 
ſo well atteſted, that we cannot refuſe it credit. Sir Philip 
Skippon, who lived at Wrentham, in as letter to Mr. John 
Ray, Sept. 18, 1671, writes thus of him: I ſhall: ſome - 
what ſurpriſe you with what 1 have ſeen in alittle boy, Wil- 
liam Wotton, five years old the laſt month, the ſon of Mr. 
Wottan, - miniſter of this pariſh, who hath inſtructed his 
child within the laſt three quarters of a year in the reading 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, which. he can 
read almoſt as well as Engliſh; and. that tongue he could read 
at four years and thiee months old, as well as moſt lads; of 
twice his age. I could ſend you many particulars about his 
rendering chapters and pſalms out of the three learned lan- 
guages into Engliſh, & c. Among Sir Philip's papers was 
found à draught of a longer leiter to Mr. Ray, in which 
theſe farther particulars are added to the above: He is not 
et able to parſe any language, but what he performs in turn- 


ing the three learned tongues into Engliſh is done by ſtrength 
of memory; ſo that he is ready to miſtake, when ſome words 


of different fignification have near the fame ſound. —His 
father hath taught him by no rules, but only uſes the child's 
memory in remembering words: fome-other children of his 
age ſeem to have as good 2 fancy and as quick apprehenſion.” 
He was admitted of Catharine-Hall, Cambridge, in April, 
1676, ſome months before he was ten years old; and upon 
his admiſſion Dr. John Eachard, then maſter of the college, 
gave him this remarkable teſtimony: Gulielmus Wottomis infra 
decem anno nac Hammondo nec  Grotio ſecundus. His progreſs in 
karning was anſwerable to the expectations conceived of him: 
and Dx. Duport, the maſter of Magdalen-college, and dean 


of . has deſcribed it in an elegant copy of verſes; _ 


„In Gulielmym Wottonum ſtupendi ingenii & incompa- 
xabilis ſpei puerum vixdum duodecim annorum.” _ 

He then goes. on to celebrate his {kill in the languages, not 
enly in the Greek and Latin, which he underſtood perfectly, 
but alſa in the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee ; his ſkill 


too in arts. and ſciences, in geography, logic, philoſophy, | 


mathematics, chronology, 

In 1679, he took the degree of B. A. when he was ide 
twelve years and five months old; and, the winter following, 
was invited to London by Dr. Gilbert: Burnet, then preacher 
at the Rolls, who introduced him to almoſt all the learned: 
and ng the reſt to Dr, William Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
who was ſo highly pleaſed with him, that he took him as an 
aſſiſtant in making the catalogue of his library, -and carried 
him the ſummer following to St. Aſaph. Upon his return, 
Dr, Turner, afterwards: biſhop. of Ey, procured him by oft 
 Intere 
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intereſt a fellowſhip in St. John's college; and, in 1697, he 
commenced bachelor ef divinity. The ſame year, biſhop 
Lloyd gave him the finecure of Llandrille in Denbighſhire. 
He was afterwards made chaplain to the earl of Nottingham, 
then ſecretary of ſtate, who in 1693 preſented him to the 
rectory of Midcleton Keynes in Buekinghamſhire. In 16 


he publiſhed “ Reflections upon Antient and Modern "hag 


ing; and dedicated his book to his patron the earl of Not. 
. e To ſettle the bounds of all branches of literature 


all arts and ſciences, as they have been extended by both 


ancients and moderns, and thus to make a compariſon be- 
tween each, was a work too vaſt, one ſhould think, for any 
one man, even for a whole life ſpent in ſtudy; yet it was well 
executed by Mr. Wotton at twenty-eight years of age: and if 
It did involve him ſomewhat in the controverſy between Boyle 
and Bentley, that was rather owing to bis connexions with 
Bentley, whoſe © Diflertations upon Phalaris, &c. were 
printed at the end of the ad edition of his book in 169), than 
to any thing upon his own account. Boyle himſelf acknow- 
ledged, that Mr. Wotton is modeſt and decent, ſpeaks 
generally with reſpect of thoſe he differs from, and with a due 
dittruſt of his own opinion.— His book has a vein of learning 
running though it, where there is no oſtentation of it.“ This 
and much more is true of Wotton's performance ; vet it muſt 
not be diſſembled, that this, as it ſtands in Boyle's baok, ap- 
pears to have been ſaid rather for the ſake of abuſing Bentley 
than to commend Wotton. Wotton ſuffered, as is well 
known, under the fatirical pen of Swift: and this put bim 


upon writing A Defence of the Reflections upon Antient 


and Modern Learning, in anſwer to the objeQions of Sir Wil- 
lam Temple and others“; with!“ Obſervations upon the 


Tale of a Tub; reprinted with a third corrected edition of 


the Reflections, &c. in 1705, 8ve. He ſass, that this 
Tale is of a very irreligious nature, and a erude banter upon 
all that is eſteemed as ſacred among all ſects and religions 


among men;” and his judgement of that famous piece is con- 


firmed by that of Mr. Moyle, in the following paſſage: © I 
have read over the Tale of a Tub.“ There is 2 good deal 
of wild wit in it, which pleaſes by its extravagance and un- 
commonneſs; but I think it, upon the whole, the profaneſt 
piece of ribaldry, which has appeared ſince the days of Rabe- 
lais, the great original of banter and ridicule,” © 


In 1695, be publiſhed, in the Philoſophical TranſaQions,” 
an Abſtract“ of Agoſtino Scilla's book concerning marine 
bodies, which are found petrified in feveral places at land; 


and, in 1697, a Vindication” of that abſtract, which was 
F 1 lubjoined 
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ſubjoined to Dr. John Arbuthnot's Examination of Dr. 
Woodward's Account of the Deluge,” &c. In 1701, he 
publiſhed “ The Hiſtory of Rome from the death of Anto- 
ninus Pius to the death of Severus Alexander,” in'8vo. He 
paid great deference to the authority of medals in illuſtrating 
this hiſtory, and prefixed ſeveral tables of them to his book, 
taken chiefly from the collections of Angetoni, Morell, and 
Vaillant. This work was undertaken at the direction of Bp. 
Burnet, and intended for the uſe of his lordſhip's royal pupil, 
the Duke of Glouceſter, who, however, did not live to ſee 
jt finiſhed. It was therefore dedicated to the biſhop, to whom 
Wotton had been greatly obliged in his youth, and who 


_ afterwards, in 1705, gave him a prebend in the church of 
| Saliſbury. This hiſtory was eſteemed no inconſiderable per- 


formance: M. Leibnitz immediately recommended it to his 
late majeſty, then eleRoral prince of Honover; and it was the 
firſt piece of Roman hiſtory which he read in our language. 
In 1706, Wotton preached a viſitation-ſermon, at Newport- 
Pagnel in Bucks, againſt TindaPs book of The Rights of 
the Chriſtian Church,“ and printed it. This was the' firſt 
anſwer that was written to that memorable performance; and 
it was alſo the firſt piece which Wotton publiſhed as a divine, 
In 1707, abp. Teniſon preſented him with the degree of 
doctor of divinity. In 1708, he drew up a ſhort view of Dr. 
Hickes's © Theſaurus : the appendix and notes are Hickes's 
own. In 1714, the difficulties he was under in his private 
fortunes, for he had not a grain of ceconomy, obliged him ts 
retire into South Wales; where, though he had much leiſure, 
he had few books. Yet, being too active in his nature to 
bear idleneſs, he drew up, at the requeſt of Browne Willis, 
eſq. who afterwards publiſhed them, the Memoirs of the 
Cathedral Church of St. David, in 1717, and of © Lan- 
daff in 1719. Here he alfo wrote his © Miſcellaneous Dif- 
courſes relating to the traditions and uſages of the Scribes 


and Phariſees, &c. which was printed 1718, in 2 vols, 8vo. 


Le Clerc tells us, that © great advantage may be made by 
reading the writings of the Rabbins ; and that the public is 
highly obliged to Mr. Selden, for inſtance, and to Dr, Light- 
foot, for the affiſtances which they have drawn thence, and 
communicated to thoſe who ſtudy the Holy Scripture. Thoſe 
who do not read their works, which are not adapted to the 
capacity of every perſon, will be greatly obliged to Dr. Wot- 
ten for the introduction which he has given them into that 
kind of learning.“ In 1719, he publiſhed a ſermon upon 
Mark xiii. 32, to prove the divinity of the Son of God from 


his omniſcience. | 
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After his return from Wales, he preached a ſermon in 
Welch before the Britifn Society in 1722; and was perhaps 
the only Engliſhman who ever attempted to preach in that 
language. The ſame year, his account of the life and writings 
of Mr. Thomas Stanley was publiſhed at Eyſenach, at the end 
of Scævola Sammarthanus's © Elogia, Gallorum,” In 172g, 
he printed in the Bibliotheca Literaria an account of the 
5 Caernarvon Record,“ a manuſcript in the Harleian library. 
This manuſcript is an account df ſeveral antient Welſh tenures, 
and had ſome relation to the Welſh laws, which he was buſy 
in tranſlating. He undertook that laborious work at the in- 
ſtance of Wake, who knew. that the trouble of learning a new 
and yery difficult language would be no diſcouragement to Dr, 
Wotton. It was publiſhed in 1730, under this title: “ Cyſ- 


reithjeu Hywel Lda, ac erail; ceu, Leges Wallice Ecclefi- | 
aſticæ & Civiles Hoeli Boni, & aliorum Wallie principum, | 


quas ex variis Codicibus Manuſcriptis eruit, interpretatione 
Latina, notis & gloſſario illuſtravit Gulielmus Wottonus,“ 
In folio. But this was a poſthumous work : for he died 
Feb. 13, 1720. He left a daughter, who was the wife of the 
late Mr. William Clarke, canon-refidentiary - of Chicheſter. 


After his death came out his Diſcourſe concerning the con- 


Fofion of languages at Babel, 1730, in vo; as did, the 
ſame year, his Advice to a young Student, with a Method 
of Study for the four firſt Vears.“ He was likewiſe the author 
of five anonymous pamphlets: 1. A Letter to Euſebia, 
1707.” 2. The Caſe of the preſent Convogation conſi. 
dered, 1711.” 3. Reflections on the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs, 1712.” 4. Obſervations on the State of the Na- 


tion, 1713.” 5. * A Vindication of the Earl of Notting- | 


ham, 1714.“ 1 . | | V 
What diſtinguiſhed him from other men chiefly was his 
memory: his ſyperjority ſeems to haye lain in the ſtrength of 
that faculty; for, by never forgetting any thing, he became 
immenſely learned and knowing; and, what is more, his 
learning (as one expreſſes it) was all in ready caſh, which he 
was able to produce at fight. He lived at a ſeaſon when a 
man of learning would have been better preferred than he was: 
but it is ſuppoſed that ſome part of his conduct, which was 
Very exceptionable, prevented i. 

WOITON (EpwarD),, an eminent phyſician, was born 
at Oxford in 1492, and educated at the ſchool near Mag- 
dalen-college, of which college he became deny, and took a 


bachelor's degree in 1513. Biſhop Fox, founder ↄf Corpus 


Chriſti college was his patron, by whoſe intereſt he was ap- 
pointed /ocius compar and Greek lecturer of that new:foundation, 


and continued there till 1520, wien he obtained leave to 


travel 
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travel into Italy for three years. It appears that be ſtudied 
hyſic on the continent, for he had a doctor's degree con- 


I ferred upon him at Padua. After his return he reſumed his 


jectureſſip, and was incorporated doctor of phyſic towards the 
end of 1525. He became very eminent in his profeſſion, 
firſt about Oxford, and then in London; and was a member 
of the college of phyſicians, and phyſician to Henry VIII. 
He died Oct. 5, 1555, and lies buried in St. Alban's church, 
London. Dr. Aikin obſerves, that he was the firſt of our 
Engliſh phyficians who particularly applied to the ſtudy of 
natural hiſtory. He made himſelf famous at home and abroad 
by his book, intituled, De Differentiis Animahum, lib. X. 
Paris, 1552; on which Geſner and Poſſevin have beftowed 
much praiſe. See alſo Haller; Boerh. Meth. Stud. Med.; 


Biblioth. Med.; and Thuanus Hiſt, Dr. Wotton alſo began 


a Hiſtory of Inſe&s, but left it to Mouffet to finiſh. 
 WOUVERMAN (PxriL1e), an excellent painter of Hol- 
land, was born at Haerlem in 1620, and was the ſon of 
Paul Wouverman, a tolerable hiſtory-painter, of whom, 
however, he did not- learn the principles of his art, but of 
John Wynants, an excellent painter of Haerlem. It does 
not appear that he ever was in Italy, or ever quitted the city 
of Haerlem ; though no man deferved more the encourage- 
ment and protection of ſome powerful prince than he did. 
He is- one inſtance, among a thouſand, to prove, that often- 
times the greateſt merit remains without either recompence or 
honour. His works have all the excellences we can wiſh; 
high finiſhing, correctneſs, agreeable compoſitions, and a 
tafte for colouring, joined with a force that approaches to the 
Caracci's. The pieces he painted in his latter time have a 
grey or blueiſh caſt : they are finiſhed with too much labour, 
and his grounds look too much like velvet: but thofe he did 
in his prime are free from theſe faults, and equal in colouring. 
and correctneſs to any thing Italy can produce. Wouverman 
generally enriched his landſcapes with huntings, halts, en- 
campment of armies, and other ſubjects where horſes na- 
turally enter, which he defigned better than any painter of 


his time: there are alſo ſome - battles and attacks of villages” 


by his hand. Theſe beautiful works, which gained him great 
reputation, did not make him rich: on the contrary, being 
charged with a numerous family, and but indifferently paid 
ſor his work, he lived very meanly; and, though he painted 
very quick and was very lahorious, had much ado to main- 
tain himſelf. The miſery of his condition determined him not 
to bring up any of his children to painting: in his laſt hours, 
which happened at Haerlem in 1688, he burnt a box filled 
with his ſtudies and deſigns; ſaying, * I have been POO 
IB; % © . Pal , 


6% ann 


paid for my labours, that I would not have thoſe deſigns en. 
gage my ſon in ſo miſerable a profeſſion.” _ a 

WRAY (DaxT) was educated at the Charter- houſe, 
and was ſuppoſed in 1783 to have been the oldeſt ſurvivor 
of any perſon educated there; whence he went to Queen's 
college, Cambridge. His father was Sir Daniel Wray, -knt. 
formerly a ſoap-boiler in London, but retired from buſineſs, 
and reſided in Charter-houſe-ſquare. His memory is ſtill 
reflected on with a degree of pleaſure by ſome {quibu/dan per- 
paucis} who can revive the long- buried ideas of what paſſed at 
that ſchool about the year 1716 or 17; when Sir Daniel was 
always ready, if any body was wanted, to beg a half holiday 
on Tueſday afternoons. Mr. Wray was many years a de- 
puty-teller of the exchequer under the earl of Hardwicke, but 
reſigned ſome years ago; his great punctuality and exact- 
neſs in any buſineſs he undertook making the conſtant at. 
tendance at the office troubleſome to him. He was an exceſ- 
lent critic in the Engliſh language; an accompliſhed judge of 
polite literature, of virtu, and the finer arts; and deſervedly a 
member of moſt of our learned ſocieties, the Royal, the 
Britiſh Muſeum, the Antiquarian, &c. at all of which, as 
His health permitted, he gave conſtant attendance. He was 


elected F. A. S. 1740-1, and was one of the vice-preſidents. 


He was alſo F. R. S. and one of the truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum. In the firſt volume of the Archæologia, p. 128, 
are printed Notes on the walls of antient Rome, commu- 
nicated by him in 1756; and Extracts from different Let- 
ters from Rome, giving an Account of the Diſcovery of a 


moſt beautiful Statue of Venus, dug up there 1761.” He 


was a member of Queen's college, Cambridge, to the laſt; 
and in his younger days had made the tour of France and 
Italy with two reſpectable friends, the ſon of lord-chancellor 
King, and the earl of Morton, He died Dec. 29, 1783, in 

his 82d year, much regretted by his ſurviving. friends, to 


whoſe eſteem he was entitled by the many worthy and inge- | 


nious qualities which he poſſeſſed. There is a large copper 
medallion of him, a ftriking repreſentation in profile with his 
own hair in the antique form, inſcribed—Danit, Wray 
ANGLvs. AET. XX1V. Exergue, 1926, G. Pozzo F.—Rev. 
NIL ACTVM REPVvTANS $I QVID SVPERESSET |AGENDVM.— 


The qualities of his heart were as diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of 


his mind; the rules of religion, of virtue, and morality, 
having regulated his conduct from the beginning to the end of 


his days, He was married to a lady of merit equal to his own, 
the daughter of — Darrel, eſq. of Richmond, and may be 
laid to have been, through life „ A fortunate and reſpectable 


member of ſocicty, 


— - * 
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WREN (CHAISsTO HER), a learned and moſt illuſtrious 
Engliſh architect and mathematician, was deſcended from an 
antient family of that name at Bincheſter, in the biſhopric of 
Durham. His grandfather, Francis Wren, citizen of Lon- 
don, was born in 1552, and died in 1624. He left two 
ſans, Matthew and Chriſtopher : Matthew, the elder, ſhall 
be ſpoken of by and by: of Chriſtopher, the younger, and 
father of out architect, it may ſuffice to obſerve, that he was 
fellow of and I. college, Oxford, afterwards chaplain to 
Charles I. and rector of Knoyle in Wiltſhire ; made dean of 

Windſor in 1635-3 and preſented to the rectory of Haſely in 
Oxfordſhire in 1638; and that he died at Blechindon, in the 
ſame county, 1658, at the houſe of Mr. William Holder, 
rector thereof, who had married his daughter. Being regiſtrar 
at Windſor to the moſt noble order of the Garter, be drew 
up à catalogue of the knights of that order, which is yet 
_ extant among the manuſcripts of Gonvile and Caius coll 
in Cambridge; he was alſo a man well ſkilled in all the 
branches of the mathematics. | 

His ſon Chriſtopher, who is the ſubje& of this article, 
was born at Knoyle OR. 20, 1632: and, while very young, 
diſcovered a ſurpriſing turn for learning, eſpecially for the 
mathematics. He was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a gen- 
tleman-commoner at Wadham-college, at about fourteen 
years of age: and the advancements he made there in mathe- 
matical knowledge, before he was fixteen, were, as we learn 
from the following teſtimony of a moſt able judge, very ex- 
traordinary, and even aſtoniſhing, * Dn. Chriſtop 
Wren, Collegii Wadhamenſis Commenſalis generoſus, ad- 
mirando prorſus ingenio juvenis, qui nondum ſexdecim annos 
natus, Aſtronomiam, Gnomicam, Staticam, Mechanicam, 
præclaris inventis auxit, ab eoque tempore continuo augere 
pergit. Et revera is eſt, a quo magna poſſum, neque fruſtra, 
propediem enpectare. He took a bachelor of arts degree in 
4650, and a maſter's in 1652; having been choſen fellow 
of All-Souls college. Soon after, he became one of that 
ingenious and learned ſociety, who then met at Oxford 
for the improvement of natural and experimental philo- 


Aug. i657, he was choſen. profeſſor of aſtronomy in 
ee ol Foggy? his lectures, which were 3 
quented, tended greatly to the promotion of real knowledge. 
In 1658, he read a deſcription of the body and different phaſes 
of the planet Saturn, which ſubject he propoſed to purſues 
and the ſame year cammunicated ſome demonſtrations: con- 
cerning Cycloids to Dr. Wallis, which were afterwards pub» 
lihed by the doctor at the end of his treatiſe upon that ſubgect. 
Th x | About 
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About that time alſo, he ſolved the problem propoſed by Paf. 


cal, under the feigned name of John de Montfort, to all the 
Engliſh mathematicians; and returned another to the mathe- 
maticians in France, formerly propoſed by Kepler, and then 
ſolved likewiſe by himſelf, of which they never gave any 
ſolution. He did not continue long at Greſham- college; for, 
Feb. 5, 1660-1, he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy at Oxtord, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward. He en- 
tered upon it in May; and, in September, was created doctor 


of civil law: and how far he then anſwered, or rather ex- 


ceeded, the expectations of Mr. Oughtred, we may learn 
from Mr. Iſaac Barrow, who, in his oration at Greſham- 
college the year following. gives him this character: Cer- 
tiſſime conſtat, ut præcociores neminem unquam pretulifle 
ſpes, ita nec maturiores quenquam fructus protuliſſe; prodi- 
gium olim pueri, nunc miraculum viri, imo dæmonium ho- 
minis; atque, ne mentiri videar, ſuffecerit nominaſſe. inge- 
nioſiſſimum & optimum Chriſtophorum Wrennum.“ | 

Among his other eminent accompliſhments, he had gained 
ſo conſiderable a ſkill in architecture; that he was ſent for 
the fame year from Oxford, by order of Charles II, to aſſiſt 
Sir John Denham, ſurveyor-general. of his majeſty's works. 
In 1663, he was choſen fellow of the Royal ſociety; being 
one of thoſe who were firſt appointed by the council after the 
grant of their charter. Not long after, it being expected that 
the king would make the ſociety a viſit, the lord Brounker, 
then preſident, by a letter defired the advice of Dr. Wren; 
who was then at Oxford, concerning the experiments which 
might be moſt proper for his majeſty's entertainment: to 
whom the doctor recommended principally the Torricellian 


experiment, and the weather-needle, as being not bare 


amuſements, but uſeful, and likewiſe neat in the operation, 
and attended with little incumbrance. Dr. Wren did great 


honour to this illuſtrious body, n 
diſcoveries in aſtronomy, natural philoſo 


biloſophy; and other (ct; 
ences, related in the Hiſtory of the Royal Society: where 
the ingenious author Sprat, who was 2 member of it, has in- 
ſerted them from the regiſters and other books of the ſociety 
to 1665. Among other of his productions there enumerated 
is a lunar globe, repreſenting not only the ſpots and various 
degrees of whiteneſs upon the ſurface, but the hills, eminences, 


and cavities; and not only ſo, but, as you turn it to the 


light, ſhewing all the menſtrual phaſes, with the manifold 
appearances that happen from the ſhadows of the mountains 


and valleys. This lunar globe was formed, not merely at the 


requeſt of the Royal Society, but likewiſe by the command of 
Chailes II. at pleaſure, for the proſecuting and Pen 
"my | T 20 
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of it was ſignified by à letter under the joint hands of Sir 
Robert Moray and Sir Paul Neile, dated from Whitehall, the 
17th of May, 1661, and directed to Dr. Wren, Savilian 
profeſſor at Oxford. His majeſty received the globe with 
ſatisfaction, and ordered it to be placed among the curio - 
ſities of his cabinet. It is made in ſolid work, accurately. 
repreſenting the moon's figure from the beſt tubes. On rhe 
pedeftal is engraved this inſcription, and underneath a ſcale of 


mite; 2 


| & Carolo Secundo #4 
A M. BR. FR. EY. HEB. R. 
& Cyjus amplitudini quia unus non 

3 . Sufficit 
& Novum hunc orbem Selenoſſphærio 
| Expreſſum 
„ 
CHER WREN.” 


In 1665, he went over to France, where he not only 
ſurveyed all the buildings of note in Paris, and made excur- 
ſions to other places, but took particular notice of what 
was moſt remarkable in every branch of mechanics, and 
contraſted acquaintance with all the conſiderable virtuoli. 
Upon his return home, he was appointed architect and one 
of the commiſſioners for the reparation of St. Paul's cathedral ; 
as appears from Mr. Evelyn's dedication to him of The 
Account of Architects and Architecture, 1706,” folio, where 
we have the following account. 1] have named St. Paul's, 
and truly not without admiration, as oft as I recall to mind, 
as I frequently do, the fad and deplorable condition it was in: 
when, after it had been made a ſtable of horſes, and a den of 
thieves; you, with other gentlemen and myſelf, were by the 
late king Charles named to ſurvey the dilapidations, and to 
make report to his majeſty,” in order to a ſpeedy reparation. | 
Vou will not, as T am fure, forget the ſtruggle we had with 
ſome” who were for patching it up any how, ſo the ſteeple 
might ſtand, inſtead of new' building; when, to put an end to 
the conteſt, five days after, that dreadful conflagration hap: 
peried, out of ' whoſe” aſhes this phoentX' is riſen; and was by 
providence deſigned for you.“ Within a few days after the fire, 
which began Sept. 2, 1666} he drew a plan fora new city, 
of which Oldenburg, "the ſecretary of the Royal Society, gave 
an account to Mr. Boyle. Dr. Wren,” ſays he, ha 
drawn a model for à new city, and preſented it to the king, 
who produced! it himſelf before his council, and manifeſted 
Af much appfobation of it. I was yeſterday morning with the 
door, and ſaw the model, which methinks does ſo well 
provide for ſecurity, conveniency,” and beauty, that I can ſee 
4 nothing wanting as to theſe three main articles: but hotzier 
Mor. XV. „ it 


„ 


it has conſulted with the populouſneſs of a great city, and 


CY 
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Upon the deceaſe of Sir John Denham, in March, 1688, 
he ſreceeded him in the office of ſurveyor- general of his ma- 


whether reaſons of ſtate would have that conſulted with, is a. 


jeſty's works. The theatre at Oxford will be a laſting mo- 


nument of his great abilities ag an architect; which curious 
Work. was finiſhed by him ig 1669. As in this ſtruQture 
the admirable contrivance of the flat roef, being eighty fect 
. over one way, and ſeventy the other, without any arched work 
or pillars to ſupport it, is particularly'remarkable ; it hath 
been both largely deſcribed, and /likewife dehineated, by the 
ingenious Dr. Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxford- 
ſhire.” But the conflagratio "of the city. of London gave him 
many opportunities afterwards of employing his genius in that 


way; when, beſides. the works of the crown, which continued 


under his care, the cathedral of St. Paul, the arochial churches, 
and. other public ſtructures, which had been deſtroyed by 
that dreadful calamity, wete rebuilt from his deſigns, and 
under bis direction; in the management of which affair he 
was aſſiſted in the meaſurements and laying out of private 
property by the ingenious Mr. Robert Hooke. The variety 
of buſineſs in which he was by this means engaged requiring 
his conſtant attendance and concern, he reſigned his Savilian 
profeſſorſhip at Oxford in 1673 and the year following he 
rechived from the king the honour of knighthood. He was 
one of the commiſſioners who, at the motion of Sir Jonas 


Moore, ſurveyor- general of the, ordnance, had been appointed 


by his majeſty to find a proper place for erecting a royal ob- 
ſervatory ; and he propoſed Greenwich, which was approved 
of. Aug. 10, 1675, the foundation of the building was laid; 


Which, when finiſhed under the direction of Sir Jonas, with | 
the advice and aſſiſtance of Sir Chriſtopher, was furniſhed | 
with the beſt inſtruments for making aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions; and Mr. Flamſted was conſtituted bis majeſty's firſt 
profeſſor there. e 5 


n , ds a TEN AE 2 Es 
About this time h married the daughter of Sir Thomas 


Coghill, of Blechington, in Oxfordſhirre, by whom he had 
one ſon of his own name; and, ſhe dying ſoon after, he mar- 


ried a daughter of William lord Fitzwilliam, baron of Lif- 
ford in Ireland, by whom he had a ſon and a daughter. In 


1680, he was choſen preſident of the Royal Society; after- | 
wards appointed architect and commiſſioner of Chelſea- col- 
lege; and, in 1684, principal officer or comptroller of the 
works in the caſtle of Windſor. He ſat twice in patliament, 
as a repreſentative for two different boroughs ; firſt, for | 
_ Plympton in Devonſhire in 1685, and again in 1700 for 
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| Melcomb-Regis! in Dorſetſhire. While be continved for- 


veyor-general, he lived in a houſe in Scotland-yard, adjoin- 


ang to Whitehall; but, after his removal from that place in 


17 18, he dwelt occaſionally in St. James's ſtreet, Weſtmin- 


ſter. He died Feb. 25, 1723, aged 91, and was interred 


with great ſolemnity in St. Paul's cathedral, in the vault 


under the fouth wing of the choir, near the eaſt end. ] Upon 
a, flat | ſtone, covering the fingle vault, which contains his 
body, is a plain Engliſh inſcription; and another inſcription 
upon the fide of a pillar, in theſe terms: 


; , 
' 


| 4 Suhtus: conditur, Fo 
| % Hujus Ecclefiz & Urbis conditor, n 
ee & « CHRISTO PHE RUS WREN: | 

| - © Non ſibi, ſed bono publico. 
53 Lector, fi monumentum requiris, 
CCCCC0ͤ0ũit Coe Otrehmnafmes,”*: 


- 


e /Obiit 25 Feb. ann. MDOCXN1I, ant XCI;% 
As to his perſon, he was low of ſtature, and thin; but, by 
demperanee and ſkilful management, for he was not unac- 
quainted with anatomy and phyſic, lie enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health to a very unuſual length of life. He was modeſt, 
devout, firiftly.virtuous; and very communicative of what 
he knew. Beſides his peculiar eminence as an architect, his 
learning and knowledge were very extenſive in all the arts 
and ſciences, and eſpecially in the mathematics. Mr. Hocke, 
who was intimately acquainted with him, and very able to 
make a juſt eſtimate of his abilities, has compriſed his cha- 
racter in theſe fer but comprehenſive words: I muſt affirm?” 
ſays he, that, fince the time of Archimedes, there ſcarcely 
ever has met in one man, in ſo great a perſection, ſuch a me- 
chanical hand, and ſo phitoſophical a mind.” And a greater 
than Hocke, even tlie illuſtrious and immortal Newton, 
whoſe ſignet ſtamps an indelible character, ſpeaks thus of 
him, with other eminent men: D. Chriſtophorus Wrennus, 
Eques Auratus, Johannes Walliſius S. T. D. & D. Chri 
tianus Hugenius, hujus ætatis Geometrarum facile prineipes“ 
Mr. Evelyn, in the dedication referred to above, tells him, 
that ** he inſcribed his bogk with his name; partly through 
an ambition of publicly declaring the great eſteem I have ever 
had, ſays he, of your virtues and accomplifhments,” not 
only in the art of building, but through all the learned cycle 
of the moſt uſeful know and abſtruſer ſciences, as well 
as of the moſt polite and ſhining ; all which is ſo juſtly to be 
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than the greateſt city of the univerſe, which 


to eternize them, t | 
you haye rebuilt and . and are ſtill improving: 
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neſs the churches, the royal courts, ſtately halls, magazines, 
pa alaces, and other public ſtructures; beſides that, you have 

uilt of great and magnificent in both the univerſities, at 
Chelſea, and in the country; and are now advancing of the 
royal Marine-hoſpital at Greenwich: all of them ſo many 
- trophies of your {kill and induſtry, and conducted with that 
ſucceſs, that, if the whole art of building were loſt, it might 
be recovered and found again in St. PauPs, the hiſtorical pillar, 
and thoſe other monuments of e happy talent and extiaor- 
dinary genius.“ 

The note below [ a] contains a  extalogue of the churches 
of the city of London, royal palaces, hoſpitals, and public 
edifices, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, ſurveyor-general 
of _ royal works during ky years, viz. from 1668 to 

1718. 
Among the many public buildings erected by him in the 
city of London, the church of St. Stephen in Walbroke, that 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, the Monument, and the cathedral of 
St. Paul, have more eſpecially drawn the attention of foreign 
connoiſſeurs. The church of Walbroke,“ ſays a certain 
heb 2s “ ſo little known. pe us, is en all over Eu- 


yt Sr. Paul's c:thedral. St. en Pune 

lhallows the Great. St. Mary Abchurch, 
Alihallows, Breadaſticet. St. Mary * . 
 Allhallows, Lombard-ftreet, St. Wa le Bow, © . 
St. Alban, Wood-ſtreet. St. Mary eee e oh 
St. Anne and Agnes. St. Mary Somerſet. = N= Rb 


St. Mary at Hill _ - 
St. Nicolas Cole ey 
$8 St. Olave Jewry. | 1 
St. Peter, Cornhill. TOOL | 
St. Swithin, Cannon. ſtreet. 
St. Stephen, Wal broke. 
St. Stephen, Coiman-firect, 


St. Andrew, Wardrobe. 

St. Andrew, Holborn. - 

St. Antholin. 
SR... 
St. Benet, Paul's- Wharf. - 


St. Beneꝰ t, Fink. 

St. Bride. St. Mildred, Bread - ſtreet. 
St. Bartholomew. St. Magnus, London - bridge. e 
Chriſt- Church. Zt. Foſter's Church. RY 


- St. Mildred, Poultry. | | © 
Weſtminſter Abbey, OY: 
St. Chriſtopher. 
We? EO He. 


St. Mary Aldermary. . A > 


St. Clement, "PERS 
St. Dionis Back- church. 5 
St. Edmund the King. 
St. George, Re lama. MEE 


St. James, Garlic-hill. _ St. Sepulchre's. NN 
St. James, Weſtminſter. © The Monument. C 
»St. Lawrence Jewry. . e e 5 
St. Michael, Baſing-hall „ NE eg SA eee e N SPE: 
St. Michael Royal. 3 5 amp 8 os: kc 1195 
St: Michael, Queenhithe. ws 2-Hof —. Fam A OE 
| ves Michael, Wood- ſtreet. n —— 26s 5 
St. Michael, Cronked - lane. Theatre at 3 IT 1 11 19-2 


St. Martin Ludgate. | 
St. Matthew, Friday-ftreet. 
St. Michael, Cornhill. 

St. Margaret, Lothburr. 
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rope; and is juſtly reputed the maſter · piece of the celebrated 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Perhaps Italy itſelf can produce no 
modern building that can vie with this in taſte or proportion. 
There is not a beauty, which the plan would admit of, that 
is not to be found here in its greateſt perfection; and 2 
ers very juſtly call our jJadgement in queſtion, for under- 
ſtanding its graces no better, and allowing it no higher a 
degree of fame. The ſteeple of St. Mary-le- Bow, which is 
particularly grand and beautiful, ſtands upon an old Roman 
cauſey, that lies eighteen feet below the level of the preſent 
ſtreet; and the body of the church on the walls of a Roman 
temple. The Monument is a pillar of the Doric order, the; 
pedeſtal of which is forty feet high and twenty-one ſquare, 
the diameter of the column fifteen feet, and the altitude of the 
whole 202; which is a fourth part higher than that of the 
emperor Trajan at Rome. It was begun in 167 x, and finiſhed 
in 1677. As to St. Paul's church, the firſt ſtone was laid 
the 21ſt of ſune, 1675 ; and the body of it finiſhed, and the 
croſs ſet up, in 1911; though many other works, neceſſary. 
to perfect and adorn the magnificent ſtructure, were done 
an AO Op met 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren never printed any thing himſelf; 
but ſeveral of his works have been publiſhed by others: 
ſome. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and ſome by 
Dr. Wallis and other friends; while ſome are ſtill remaining 
in Wp! ets cf 9 GETS per e 
WREN (MaTtrTaew), an Engliſh prelate, was the eldeſt _ 
ſon of Francis Wren, citizen of London, and uncle of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, of whom an account has been juſt now 
given. He was at firſt (tudent, and then fellow, of Pembroke- 
hall in Cambridge; afterwards chaplain to Andrews, biſhop 
of Wincheſter; then maſter. of Peter-Houſe; then chaplain 
to Charles I. while he was prince of Wales; then prebendaty 
of Wincheſter, and dean of Windſor, in 1628; prebendary 
of Weſtminſter in 1634, and about the ſame time biſhop of 
Hereford; ſoon after tranſlated to Norwich; and thence, in 
1638, to Ely. After the meeting of the long parliament, his 
eſtate was ſeized, and himſelf was impriſoned in the Tower, 
where he lay for near eighteen years. Upon the reſtoration. 
of Charles II, he was reſtored to his biſhopric; and died at 
Ely-Houſe in London, 1660, aged 81. He was interred in a 
vault. under the chapel of Pembroke-Hall, which he had 
rebuilt at his own expence.. He was a man of abilities and 
learning, and diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by ſome publications; as, 
1. “ Increpatio Bar Jeſu, five Polemice adſertiones ſdcorum 
aliquot Sacre Scripture ab impoſturis perverſionum in Cate- 
cheſi Racoviana. Lond, 1660,” in 4to, and reprinted in the 
N 0 5 B b 3 ü ninth 


rinth volume of the Critiei Saeri,“ 2. The aban- 
doning of the Scots Covenant, 1661, 4to. 3. Epiſtolæ 
Varia ad Viros doctiſſimos;“ particularly to Gerard John 
Voſfius. 4: Two © Sermons;“ one printed in 1627, the 
other in 1662. IC ENS FF 5 6 £1 Top Oey oF KR | "LO TRIS! : 
WREN (Marrhzw), eldeſt ſon of the preceding,” was 
educated at Cambridge; became ſecretary to the earl of Cla- 
Tendon ;' was'burgefs for St. Michael in Cornwall, to ſerve in 
the parliament that began in May, 1661 ;' and'at laſt ſecretary 
to James duke of York. In this paſt he continued till his 
death, which happened in June 1672, when he was about 
forty-two years of age. He wrote, 1. Confiderations on 
Mr. Harrington's Commonwealth of Oceana, 'reftrained to 
the firſt part of the preliminaries, London, 1657,“ in 8vo. 
To this book is prefixed a long letter of our author to Dr. 
John Wilkins, warden of Wadham- college in Oxford, who 
had defired him to give his judgement concerning Mr. Har- 
rington's Oceana.“ 2. Monarchy aſſerted; or, the 
State of Monarchical and Popular Government, in vindication 
of the Conſiderations on Mr. Harfington's Oceana, Lon- 
don, 1659,“ in 8vo. Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of 
_ Clarendon, in a letter to Dr, John Barwick, dated at Bruſſels 
the 25th of July 1659, and printed in the appendix to the 
doctor's Life, was very ſolicitous, that Mr. Wren ſhould 
undertake! a confutation of 'Hobbes's © 'Leviathan 2? 1 
hope,” ſays he, it is only modeſty in Mr. Wren, that 
makes him pauſe upon undertaking the work you have re- 
commended to him; for I dare ſwear,” by ' what I have ſeen 
of him, he is very equal to anfwer every part of it: I mean, 
every part that requires an anſwer. ' Nor is there need of a 
profeſſed divine to vindicate the Creator from making man a 
verier heaſt than any of thoſe of the field, or to vindicate 
ſcripture from his licentious interpretation. I dare fay, he 
will find ſomewhat: in Mr. Hobbes himſelf, I mean, in his 
former books, that contradicts what he ſets forth in this, in 
that part in which he takes hinifelf to be moſt exact, his 
beloved philoſophy. And ſure” there is ſome what due to 
Ariſtotle and Tully, and to our univerfities, to free them from 
his reproaches; and it is high time, if what I hear be true, 


khat ſome tutors read his Leviathan, inſtead of the others, to 


their pupils. Mr. Hobbes is my old friend, yet 1 cannot 
abſolve him from the miſchiefs he hath done to the king, the 
church, the laws, and the nation; and ſurely there ſhonld be 
enough to be ſaid to the politics of that man, who, having 
reſolved all religion, wifdom, and honeſty, into an implicit 
_ obedience to the laws eſtabliſhed, writes a book of policy, | 
which, I may be bald te ſay, muſt be, by the ef — 
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fame author likewiſe ſays, that the lord-keeper * was ſordid 
covetous, and did not at all live ſuitable to that high | 
he became exttemely rich, yet I never heard him charged 
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for impious and ſeditious: and therefore it will be very 
muſt aſk both yours and Mr. Wreg's pardon. for enlarging 


ſo much, and antedating thoſe animadverſions he will make 
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by writ, April 11, 4692, to take the degree of ſerjeant:at 
law ; knighted Dec. 30, 1690, and made king's ſerjeant. 
On the refuſal of the Lords Chief Juſtices Holt and Treby, 
and Trevor the attorney-general; to accept the great ſeal, 


which was taken from lord Somers, it was delivered to Sir 
Nathan, with the title of lord-keeper, May 21, 1700. A 


he was raiſed to this ſituation by the Tories, ſo he ſeems to 


have aQed in conformity to the views of that party. Burnet 


ſays, that many gentlemen of good eſtates and antient fa- 
milies were put out of the commiſſion of the peace by him, 
for no other viſible reaſon, but becauſe tliey bad gone m 


heartily to dhe Revolution, and had continued zealous for 


king William; and, at the ſame time, men of no wortli nor 


to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, were put in. He adds, that the 


lord-keeper was a zealot to the party, and was become ve 
exceptionable in all reſpe&s. Money, as was ſaid, did every 


thing with him; only in his court, I never heard him charged 


for any thing but great flowneſs, by which the chancery was 
become one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation.“ The 


with bribery in his court.) One of the moſt remarkable 
events that happened while he was in office, was his ſentence 


for diſſol wing the Savoy, July 13, 2702 ; and in the ſame year, 


Nov. 30, he reverſed a decree of his great predeceſſor lord 


Somers. Sir Nathan's removal, however, Which happened 
in May 1705. was 2 great loſs to the church!“ He paſſed 
the remainder of his days in a happy retirement, beloved and 
reſpected, at Caldecot-Hall, in Warwieſhire, where he died 
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WRIGHT (Sa MUT) was born Jan. 30, 1682-3, being 
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_ eldeſt ſon of Mr. James Wright, a Nonconformiſt miniſter at 
Retford, in the county of Nottingham, by Mrs. Eleanor Cot- 


ton, daughter of Mr. Cotton, a gentleman of Yorkſhire, and 


ſiſter to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Cotton of Weſtminſter, whoſe 
funeralrſermon his nephew preached and publiſhed. At eleven 
yen old be loſt his father, "Ty then at ſchool at Auercliffe 
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laws of any kingdom or province in Europe, condemned 
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WRIGHT. (Natyas),: of Barwell, Leiceſterſhire,, ba- 
iſter at law, was elected recorder of Leiceſter in 1580 called 


in Vorkſhire, whence he removed to Darton in the ſame 
county, under the care of his grandmother and bis uncle Cot- 
ton. At ſixteen he ſtudied under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Jollie, at Attercliffe, whom about the age of twenty-one he 
<quitted, and went to his uncle's houſe at the Haigh, where 
he officiated as his chaplain; and after his death he came to 
London, having preached only three or four ſermons in the 
country. He lived a little while in“ his onele's family at 
St. Giles s, and thence went to be chaplain to lady Suſannah 
. Lort, at Turnham-green, and was choſen to preach the 
Lord's-day evening-leQure at Mr. Cotton's, at St. Giles's, 
Being ſoon. after invited to aſſiſt Dr | Groſvenor at Croſby- 
Aquare meeting, he quitted lady Lort and St. Giles's, and was 
ſoon after choſen to carry on the evening-lecture in South- 
wark, in conjund ion with the Rev. Mr. Haman Hood; who 
ſoon quitting. it, it devolved on Mr. Wright, then only 
twenty-three. On the death of Mr, Matthew "Sylveſter, 
1708, be was choſen paſtor of the congregation at Black- 
friers, which increaſed conſiderably under his care, and 
where he continued many years, till he removed to Carter- 
Hane, which meeting-houſe was built for him, and opened by 
im Dec. 5, 1734, with a ſermon on 2 Chron: vi. 40. His 
ſermons, printed fingly, amount to near forty. Hut his moſt 
conſiderable work was his Treatiſe on the New Birth, or, 
Ihe being born again, without which it is impoſhble to enter 
Into the Kingdom of God,“ which had gone through fifteen 
editions before his death. Dr. Wright is traditionally under- 
ſlood to have been the author of the ſong, Happy Hoors, 
all Hours excelling.“ He was remarkable for the melody of 
Bis voice and the beauty of his elocution. Archbiſhop Her- 
ring. when a young man, frequently attended him as a model 
of delivery, not openly in the meeting houſe, but in a large 
porch belonging to the old place in Blackfriers. He married, 
in 1710, the widow of his predeceſſor Mr. Sylveſter, daugh- 
A ter of the Rev. Mr. Obadiah Hughes, miniſter of the Diſſent- 
ing Congregation at Enfield, aunt to the late Dr. Obadiah 
Hughes, by whom he had one ſon, ſince dead; à tradeſman 
in the city, and one daughter, mat ried to a citizen in New- 
gate · ſtreet, a moſt accompliſhed woman, but who became the 
victim of her own imprudence. He died April 3, 946; at 
Ney ington- green, which was his reſidence. | His funeral- 
ſermon vas preached at Carter-lane meeting by Dr. Milner; 
and another, at the ſame place, by Dr. Obadiah' Hughes, who 
wrote his epitaph. 8 „ . MD... OT HEE FILL „ 
. WRIGHT (EpwarD), an ingenious Engliſh: traveler, 
travelled with the late earl of Macclesfield (then lord Parker) 
in the years 1720, 1721, and: 17a. His. Obſervations 
. | | 0% Were 
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were publiſhed in 2 vols. 4to, 1730. His ſtyle is bad in proſe, 
and worſe in rhyme ; but his matter and remarks are judicious 
. ts wo err i oa PTY 
WRIGHT (ABRAHAM) was born in London in 1611. 
He was author of Delitiæ Delitiarum,” printed at Oxford 
in 1635. ie publiſhed alſo A Commentary on the 
Pſalms, in folio, 1661; „A Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch: Five Sermons; and a Collection of Poems, which 
he called Parnaſſus Biceps.” He died in 1690. He was 
ſeveral times public orator at Oxford, where he alſo diſcharged 
every other office of honour, and was always remarkable for 
his loyalty. During the uſurpation, he lived as private tutor 
in various families; but at the Reſtoration retired to the living 
of Oakham, which he had before refuſed, from his unwil- 
lingneſs to ue the Covenant. 
WVAT (Sir Tromas) was one of the moſt learned and 
accompliſhed perſons in the court of Henry VIII. by whom 
he was ſent on various embaſſies. Some of his poetical 
works were printed in 1565, with thoſe of the earl of Surrey. 
Sir Thomas was the firſt that yerfifed the Whole Booke- 
of the Pſalms“ in Englith verſe. He died 1541, aged 38. 
_»WYCHEREEY (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh comic 
poet, and eldeſt ſon of Daniel Wycherley, of Cleve, in Shrop- 
ſhire Eſq. was born about 1640. At fifteen years of age he 
was ſent to France, in the weſtern parts of which he reſided, 
upon the banks of the Charante, where he was often admitted 
to the converſation of one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies of 
the court of France, madame de Montauſier, celebrated by 
Voiture in his Letters.” A little before the reſtoration of 
Charles: II, he became a gentleman-commoner of Queen's 
college in Oxford: he lived in the provoſt's lodge, and was 
entered in the public library under the title of Philoſophiæ 
ſtudioſus, in July 1660. He left the univerſity without 
being- matriculated, or any degree conferred on him; having, 
according to Wood, been by Dr. Barlow reconciled to the 
Proteſtant religion, which he had a little before deſerted in 
his travels. He afterwards entered himſelf of the Middle 
Temple; but, making his firſt appearance in town in a reign 
when wit and gaiety were the favourite diſtinctions, he ſoon 
quitted the dry ſtudy of the law, and purſued things more, 
agreeable” to his on genius as well as to the taſte of the age. 
As nothing was likely to take better than dramatic perform- 
ances, eſpecially comedies, he applied himſelf to the writing 
of theſe; and in about the ſpace of ten years publiſhed four: 
Love in a Wood; or St. James's Park,” in 1672; The 
Gentleman-Dancing-Maſter, 267 3; * Plain Dealer, W 
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and «' Country Wiſe,” in 1683. Theſe were collected and 
ned together an 27/12. %% f. ĩ 


Upon the publication of his firſt play, he became acquainted 


with ſeveral of the wits, both of the court and town'; and 
Fikewiſe with the ducheſs of Cleveland, by whom, according 
to Mr. Dennis and the fecret hiſtory of thoſe times, he was 


admitted to the laſt degree of intimacy. | Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, had alſo the higheſt eſteem for him: and, 2: 
maſter of the horſe to the king, made him one of his equerries; 
as colonel of a regiment, captain-lieutenant/of his own com- 


pany, refigning to him at the ſame time his own. pay 2s 


<aptain, with many other advantages. King Charles likewiſe 
mewed him fignal marks of favour; and once gave him a 
proof of eſteem, which perhaps never any ſovereign prince 
defore had given to an author, who was only a private gen- 
4leman. © 'Wycherley happened to fall ſick of a fever at his 


Jodgings in Bowsſtreet, : Covent Garden, when the king did 


him ehe lionour to viſit him; and, finding bis body extremely 
weakened, and his ſpirits miſerabiy ſhattered, he commanded 
"Him, as ſoon as he ſhould be able to take a journey, to go to 
the ſouth of France, believing» that the air of Montpelier 


would contribute to reſtore him as much as * hing; and 


aſſured him, at the ſame time, that he would him gool. 
to defray the cliarges of the journey. Wycherley accordingly 
went into France, and, having ſpent the winter there, re- 
turned to England in the ſpring, entirely reſtored to his former 


vigour both of body and mind. The king, ſhortly after his 


arrival, told him, that he had a ſon, who he had reſol ved 
thould be educated like the ſon of a king; and that he could 
not chuſe a more proper man for his governor than Mr. Wy- 


cherley;“ for which ſervice: 1500l. per annum ſhould be 
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lettled upon him. 
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But Wycherley (ſuch is the uncertain ſtate of all human 


affairs) loſt the favour of the king and of the courtiers. Mr. 
"Dennis relates, that, immediately after he had received ihe 
gracious offer above mentioned from the king, he went down 
to Tunbridge, to take either the benefit of the waters or the 


diverfions of the place; hen, walking one day upon the Wells 
'wAlk with his friend Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray's: Inn, juſt as he 


came up to the bookſeller's ſhop, the counteſs of Droglieda, 
2 young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came to the 
Hhookſeller, and enquired for The Plain Dealer.“ Madam, 
Aays Mr. Fairbeard, * fince you are for the Plain Dealer, 
there he is for you:“ puſhing Wycherley towards ber. 
Ves,“ ſays Wycherley; “this lady can bear plain dealing ; 
for ſhe appears- to be ſo. accompliſhed, that what would be 
"compliment ſaid to others, ſpoken to her would be plain 

= | | | dealing." 


dealing.“ % No truly, fir,” ſaid the counteſs, I am not 


without my faults, any more than the reſt of my ſex; and yet 


1 love plain dealing, and am never more fond of it than 
when it tells me of them.“ 4 Then, madam,“ ſays Mr: 


Fairbeard, you and the Plain Dealer ſeem deſigned by 
heaven for each other. In- ſhort, Wycherly walked with 


the counteſs upon tlie walks, waited upon her home, viſited 
her daily at her lodgings while ſne was at Tunbridge, and at 
her lodgings in Hatton-garden after ſhe: went to London, 
where in a little time he got her conſont to marry her; which 
he did, by his 
But this match, ſo promiſing in appearance both to his 
fortunes and to his. happineſs; Was neither more nor leſs than 
the actual ruin of both. As ſoon as the news of it came to 
court, it was looked upon as an affront to the king, and à 
contempt of his majeſty's orders: and Wycherley's conduct 
after marriage occafioned this to be reſented more heinouſly; 
for he ſeldom or never went near the court, which made 
him be thought downright: ungrateful. But the true cauſe of 
his abſence was not known: in ſhort, the lady was jealous of 
him to diſtraction; jealous to that degree, that the could not 
endure him to be one moment out of her +fight.' Their 
lodgings were in Bow-ſtreet, Covent. garden, over againſt the 
Cock; whither if he at any time went with friends, he was 
obliged to leave the windows open, that his lady might ſee 
there was no woman in company: or ſhe would be imme- 
diately in a perfectly raving condition. However, ſhe made 
him ſome amends for theſe caprices by dying in a reaſonable 
time, and by ſettling her fortune on him: but, his title being 


diſputed after her death, the expence of the law and other 


incumbrances ſo far reduced him, that, not being able to 


ſatisfy the importunity of his creditors, he was thrown into 
eee Pack ſays, I have been aſſured, that the 


ookſeller who printed his Plain Dealer, by which he got 
almoſt as much money as the author gained reputation, was 
ſo ungrateful to his benefactor as to refuſe to lend him 


twenty pounds in his extreme neceſſities: which 16 very 
ſuprizing and wonderful, conſidering the known geneibſityx 


and gratitude of that reſpectable order among traders. | 
In that confinement he languiſhed ſeven years; nor was 
he "releaſed, till ſames Il, going to ſee his Plain Dealer, 


was ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he gaye imme - 


diate orders for the payment of his debts ; adding withal 2 
penſion of 200l. per annum while he continued in England: 
But the bountiful intentions of that prince had not the deſigned 
effect, purely through his modeſty; he being aſhamed ts 
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father's command, without acquainting the 
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give the cart of ates Mey whom the king had ſent to demand 
it. a full account of his debts. Ne laboured inder the weight 
of thete difficulties till his father died; and then, too, the eſtate 
that deſcended to him was left under very uncaſy limitations, 
fince, being only a tenant for life. he could not raiſe any 
money for the payment of his debts. However, he took a 
method of doing it that was in his power, though few ſuſ- 
pected it to be his choice; and this was, making a jointure. 
He had often declared, as major Pack ſays, that he was 
reſolved to die married, though he could not bear the thoughts 
of living married again: and accordingly, juſt at the eve 
of his death, married a young gentle woman of 1 500l. fortune, 
part of which he applied to the uſes he wanted it for. Eleven 
days after the celebration of theſe nuptials, Jan. 1, 1715, he 


died, and was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 


He is ſaid to have requeſted very gravely of his wife upon 


his death-bed, that ſhe 0 would not take an old man for her 


ſecond huſband.” CCF 7 5 n 

Heſides che plays abovementioned, he publiſhed à volume 
of poems in 1704, folio; and, in 1728, his ** Poſthumous 
Works in proſe and verſe” were publiſhed by Mr. Lewis 
ind, u mid ei, 49 
WVC, a Flemiſh painter, was highly eſteemed for his 
ſtyle in landſcapes. He was born about the year 1640; and 
he died in London, but in what year is unknown. He was 
patroniſed and employed by Sir Godfrey Kneller in many 
of his beſt. works. In that artiſt's: celebrated portrait of the 
duke of Schomberg, the horſe is painted by Wyck.: g. 
., WYKEHAM (WIIIIAM of), an Engliſh prelate of 
moſt reſpectable memory, was born at Wykeham, in Hamp- 
thire, in 1324. His parents were perſons of good reputation 
and character, but in circumſtances ſo mean, that they could 
not afford to give their ſon a liberal education. However, 
this deficiency was ſupplied by ſome generous patton, who 
maintained him at ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was 
inſtructed in grammatical learning, and gave early proofs of 


his diligence and piety. The latter writers of his life have 


reverally mentioned his removing from Wincheſter to Oxford, 
ondgnontinuing there almoſt ſix years; but they ſeem. to have 
no fufficjent authority for what they ſay; and it does not 


appear that he ever had any academical degree, not is there 


the leaſt tradition of his having belonged to any particular 
ſocieiy there, It has been always ſuppoſed, yet rather from a 
common tradition than from any authentic account, that bis 
firtt and gieat bene factor was Nicolas Uvedale, lord of the 
manor of Wykcham, and governor of Wincheſter; and that, 


into 


p 4 
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after he had gone through his ſchool education, he was taken 
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into is ben family, and became his ſecretary, and it plainly 
appears from antient writers, that he was ſecretary to the con- 
ſable of Wincheſter-caſtle. He is ſaid to have been after- 
wards recommended by Uvedale to Edyngdon biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and by both to have been made known to king Ed- 
ward TIE | 
His being potfitr to court, a6 placed there in the king's 
ſervice, is related to have been when he was about two or 
three and twenty \ vears of age: but the firſt office, which he 
appears upon record to have borne, was that of clerk of all 
the king's works in the manors of Henley and Yehamftead. 
His patent for this is dated the 1oth of May, 1356 : and, the 
zoth of October following, he was made ſurveyor of the king's 
works at the caſtle and in the park of Windſor. It was by 
his advice and perſuafion, that the king was induced to poll 
down great part of the caftle of Windſor, and to rebuild it in 
the m gnificent manner in which it now appears; and the 
execution of this great work was committed entirely to him. 
Wykeham had likewiſe the ſole direction of the building of 
Queenborough-caſtle ; the difficulties ariſing from tlie nature 
of the ground, and the lowneſs of the ſituation, did not 
diſcourage him from adviſing and undertaking this work; 
and in the event they only ſerved to diſplay more evidently 
the ſkill and abilities of the architect. Wykebam acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in the execution of theſe employments, tliat 
he gained a conſiderable place in his maſter's favour, aud 
grew daily in his affections: nevertheleſs, his enemies gavt 
ſo malicious a turn to an inſcription he put on the palace at 
Windfar as expoſed him for a little time to the k ing's diſ- 
pleafure. The words of this inſcription are, THIS MADE 
WYKEHAM;” and have an ambiguous meaning, ſignify- 
ing either. Wykeham made this,” or This made 
Wykeham.“ Thoſe who wiſhed him ill interpreted them in 
the former ſenſe; and hinted to the king, that the cliief ſur- 
veyor of that edifice inſolently aſcribed all the glory of it to 
hinfelf. His majeſty, being highly exaſperated, reproached 
Wykeham with his crime; but was appeaſed, and eren 
aughedafter hearing his anſwer ; he replying, with a ſmiling 
air, that bis accuſers muſt either be extremely | malicious, | 
or extremely i ignorant of the laws of grammar, ſince the trüs 
ſenſe of the inſcription was this: I am the creature of this 
palace: to it I owe the favour with which my ſovereign an 
dulges me, and who raiſed me from a low condition to an 
exaſted fortune 
Henceforth we find the Ming continually heaping bio 
| preferments both civil and eccleſiaſtical; for, it ſeems to have 


weer un along his deſign to take upon him” holy orders, 
though 
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ſome pages to mention the  preferments that, Wykeham ran 
through, from his being made rector of Pulham in Norfolk 
in 1357, which was his tirſt, to his being raiſed to the ſee of 
Wincheſter, in 1366, his adyancement in the ſtate all the 
while keeping pace with his preferment in the church. In 
1359, he was conſtituted chief warden and ſurveyor of the 
king's, caſtles of Windſor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam; in 
1363, warden and juſticiary of the king's foreſts, on this. fide 


"a Ben. fits eve. ene PTY hn oa a. 


| Trent; keeper of the privy-ſeal in 1364; and. within two 
| years after ſecretary to the king. He was in prodigious favout 
| and eſteem with the- king, as appears from the. teſtimony of 


Froiſſart, a contemporary hiſtorian, perſonally acquainted 
with the affairs of the Engliſh court, and at the ſame time 
| | reſiding there in the ſervice of the king and queen, who 
; expreſſes himſelf in theſe very remarkable terms: At that 

time,” ſays he, “ reigned a prieft called William de Wican: 

which William de Wican had ingratiated himſelf ſo far in the 


king of England's fayour, that by him all things were done, 
and without him was nothing done.) 
E Hie Mas nominated to the ſee of . Wincheſter. in 1366, 
b but not conſecrated till the year after, on account of ſome 
| little diſpute between the king and the pope. In the bull for 


conſecration, the pope ſpeaks of Wykeham as recom- 
| mended to him by the teſtimony , of many perſons, worthy of 
| Credit, for his knowledge of letters, his probity of life and 
ö | manners, and his prudence and eircumſpection in affairs both 
| | temporal and ſpiritual,” The {ſuperiority of Wykeham's 
| genius to that of other men lying rather. in politics and bu- 
| ſineſs than in learning, ſome have taken occaſion. thence 
to repreſent him as wanting in letters, and next to illiterate : | 
on which account the writer of his life thinks, that this teſti- 
mony of his learning ought to be infiſted upon; and the more, 
becauſe it appears, on examining, that in the bulls of this 
kind there is more frequently than otherwiſe no mention of 
| learning at all. Being now qualified, by his adyancement in 
| the church, to receive the higheſt dignity in the ſtate, be was 
| conſtituted; chancellor of England the ſame year, 1367: in 
which high poſt he continued till March, 1370-1, when 
the king took it from him, upon the repreſentation of the 
lords and commons in parliament aſſembled, that the govern- 
ment of the realm had been too long in the hands of the ec- 
Heine it v 
Though Wykeham was ſo deeply engaged in the affairs 
of ſtate, and ſo much taken up in his perſonal attendance 
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upon the king, yet he was not in the mean time wanting 0 
to his epiſcopal function, or remiſs in the care of his owe a1 
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He repaired the palaces, and houſes belonging to his {ee at 
great expence: he made viſitations of his whole diocele : and. 
he was very diligent and active in eſtabliſhing ſtrict diſcipline 
and reforming abuſes.. The zeal and diligence with which he 
purſued the wholeſome work of diſcipline, and the reformation. 
of abuſes, appears from the proceeding in the viſitation, of the 
hoſpital of St. Croſs, at Sparkeford, near Wincheſter, This 
famous hoſpital was founded by Henry de Blois, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and brother to king Stephen, in 1132; and was 


nobly endowed ; but the revenues, according to cuſtom, 


were, in courfe of- time villanouſty embezzled by thoſe whole. 
duty, it was to ſee them properly diſpoſed of. Wykeham was: 
reſolved to redreſs this grievance, yet met with many diffi- 
culties and obſtructions, and was engaged in a troubleſome 
diſpute of more than fix years, the affair having been brought 
before the pope. However, after having at laſt overcome all 
oppoſition, he called the delinquents te a ſevere account; 
and reinſtated the hoſpital in all its rights, reſtoring in every 
reſpe& its primitive. uſe and cuſtoms. At the ſame! time that 
Wykeham was thus engaged in the reformation of theſe 


charitable inſtitutions, he was forming the plan of a much | | 


more noble and extenſive foundation of his own : nevertheleſs, 
he, was much embarraſſed in fixing his choice upon ſome. 
defign. He tells us himſelf, how he was obliged to declare 
with grief, that he could not any where find the ordinances 
of founders. of charities obſerved according to their true deſign 


and intention; and this reflection, affecting him greatly, 


made him almoſt reſolve to diſtribute his riches to the poor 
wich his own hands. However, conſidering what deſolation 
had been made by [continual wars and frequent peſtilences, 


and particularly among the clergy, he determined at laſt to 


remedy this loſs, as far as he was able, by relieving poog 
ſcholars in their clerical education; and, for that purpoſe, to 
eſtabliſh two colleges. of ſtudents. He ſeems to have come 
to this reſolution, and in ſome meafure. to have formed in his 
2nd; his general plan, as early as his becoming biſhap of 

Vincheſter; for, it appears that, in little more than two years 


after, de had, purchaſed ſeveral parcels of ground in the city 
of Oxford, which make the chief part of the ſnuation of 

his college there. His college of - Wincheſter, intended 
as a, nurſery. for that of Oxford, was part of his original 


plan; for, as early as 1373, before he proceeded any farthge 
in his deſign for the latter, he eſtabliſhed a ichool at Win- 


cheſter, of the ſame kind with the former, and for the fame 


purpoſe. 


While Wykeham was purſuing; kheſe generous deſigns, 
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was on a ſudden attacked by a party formed againſt him at 
court; and in ſuch a manner as not only obliged him to lay 
them aſide for the preſent, but might have reduced him to an 
inability of ever reſuming them. This was in the laſt year 
of the reign of Edward III; when the duke of Lancaſter pro- 
cured articles of impeachment to be brought againſt him by 
certain perſons, for divers crimes committed by him, during 
his adminiſtration of affairs; and prevailed ſo far againſt him, 
as to have the temporalities of his ſee ſeized by the king, and 
himſelf baniſhed from court. The clergy, however, looked 
upon theſe proceedings not only as injurious to Wykeham, 
but as an infringement of the liberties of the church ; and the 
people confidering him at the ſame time as a perſon unjuſtly 
oppreſſed by the exorbitant power of the duke of Lancaſter, 


a tumult enſued in his behalf; and he was reſtored to the 


temporalities of his ſee, and to the king's favour, a few days 
before the death of that monarch, which happened the 21ſt of 
June, 1377. Through the unhappy reign of his ſucceſſor 
Richard II, when nothing was ſeen or heard of but tumults, 
ſeditions, and wars, Wykeham is ſaid to have conducted 
himſelf with that wiſdom and caution, which might be 
expected from one of his great experience; and being now 
delivered from the perſecution of the duke of Lancaſter, and 
diſengaged from his former conſtant attendance on public 
affairs, he reſolved to apply himſelf to the great work 
of founding his two colleges, which he had deſigned, and for 
which he had many years been making preparations. : The 
work which demanded his attention firſt, was to 'ereQ his 
college at Oxford; the king's patent for the building of which 
is dated June 30, 1379. He publiſhed his charter of foun- 
dation the 26th of November following; by which he entitled 
his college © Seinte Marie college of Wyncheſtre in Oxen- 
ford.“ The building was begun in March following, and 
finiſhed in April, 1386. During the carrying on of this 
work at Oxford, he eſtabliſhed in proper form his ſociety at 
Wincheſter. His charter of foundation bears date Oct. 20, 
1382, in which he gives his college the name of Seinte 


Marie college of Wyncheſtre.” In 1387, the year after he 


had completed his building at Oxford, he began that at Win- 


cheſter, and finiſhed it in 1393: he intended this ſchool, for 


ſuch he might have called it more properly, as a nurſery 


whence to ſupply his college at Oxford. This college does | 


not go by the name he gave it: it was then vulgarly called | 


„% Ihe New college; and this, becoming in time a ſort of 


a proper name for it, continues in common uſe to be fo to. | 
this day. Theſe were noble charities ; and Wykeham en- 
joyed for many years the pleaſure, the greateſt to àa generous 


heart 
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ſcholars, whom he had himſelf ſeen educated in botk his 
ſocieties, and had probably contributed to raiſe to a confider- 
able degree of eminence, became an illuſtrious follower of 


his great example. This was Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; who, befides a chantry and hoſpital, which he 
built at Higham Ferrers, the place of his. birth, founded like- 


wiſe ** All Souls-college in Oxford, for the maintenance of 


forty fellows. Shortly after this, Henry VI. founded his two 
colleges of Eton and King's in Cambridge, entirely upon 
Wykeham's plan, whoſe ſtatutes he tranſeribed; without any 
material alteration. a 1 5 


In 1382, the biſhops and clergy began to be greatly 


alarmed at the progreſs which Wickliff's principles and 
doctrines were daily making, and eſpecially in the univerfity of 
Oxford. Several profeſſors and doctors, of the firſt diſtinction 
for learning there, began to defend and maintain them in the 
ſchools, and to preach them publicly; and in ſo doing were 


openly encouraged and ſupported by the countenance of the 


magiſtrates of the univerſity, and particularly by the authority 
of the chancellor Dr. Robert Rygge. Courtney, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, thought it high time to enquire into this 
matter, and to take proper meaſures for putting a ſtop to this 
growing ſect: for which purpoſe, and to give all poſſible 
weight and ſolemnity to his proceedings, he ſummoned ſeveral 
aſſemblies of the hiſhop and clergy. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter aſſiſted at each of the aſſemblies; and was, after the 


archbiſhop, the principal perſon there. What ſhare he took 


in the management of this affair, or with what ſpirit he ated 
in it, does not at all appear from any authentic evidence; 
except in this one circumſtance, that, when the chancellor 
made his ſubmiſſion to the archbiſhop, and begged pardon for 
his "offence, the biſhop of Wincheſter ſtrenuouſly intetceded 


for him, and with much difficulty procured his peace: 


whence it ſhould ſeem, that Wykeham was inclined to mild 
and gentle methods of proceeding in this important and delicate 
buſineſs. But the biſhops in genera] were not in the ſame 
way of thinking: contrary meaſures were purſued: the Wicks 
lifftes were perſecuted and diſperſed: the ſeeds of the refor- 


mation were ſown more widely: and the harveſt, by being 


delayed, became the more plentiful. 


This illuſtrious prelate died at South Waltham, Sept. 27, 


| 1404; and was buried in his own oratory, in the cathedral- 
church of Wincheſter, in rebuilding and repairing which he 


laid out immenſe ſums. It is difficult to penetrate into the 
real character of Wykeham from any records that are extant 
Vor. XV. an Cc 5 con- 
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| heart tat can be enjoyed, of ſeeing the good effects of his 
own beneficence. Not long after his death, one of his own. - 
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concerning him. The monuments which remain of his acts, 


in various ways, ſhew his genius to have been ſtrong and 


univerſal ; and, whatever his attainments in letters were, he 


had at leaſt the good ſenſe to ſee, that the clergy, though they : 


had almoſt engroſſed the whole learning of that age, yet were 
very defect ive in real and ufeful knowledge. Some have re- 
pPreſented him as not without his blemiſhes; and it is pro- 
bable that he had, like other men, his imperfections and in- 
firmities, how unwilling ſoever his biographer may be to 
admit them: yet this may inconteſtibly be ſaid in his 
favour, that no man ever exceeded him in beneficence and 
acts of charity; which-is a fair preſumption that his compo- 
ſition was generally good. e 
 WYNANTZ was an excellent painter in his time, and 
born at Haerlem about the year 1600. He was the maſter of 
both Wouvermans and Vander Velde, and was himſelf alſo 


very highly eſteemed. His landſcapes are particularly ad- 


mired, though: it is generally underſtood that he employed 
ſome other hand to execute the figures. Wt 5 
- WYNDHAM (Sir WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſn ſtateſ- 


man under queen Anne, was born about the year 1687; and 


upon the deceaſe of his father, while he was very young, 
ſucceeded to the title and eſtate. He was educated at firſt at 
Eton ſchool, and thence tranſplanted to Chriſt- church in the 


univerſity of Oxford, where his excellent genius ſoon diſ- 

covered itſelf, and afterwards received great advantage from 
his travels into foreign countries. Upon his return to 
England he was choſen knight of the ſhire for the county of 


Somerſet, in which ſtation he ſerved in the three laſt parlia- 
ments of queen Anne, and all the ſubſequent ones till his 
death. This public ſcene of action ſoon called forth his emi- 
nent abilities, and placed him in ſo conſpicuous a point of 
light, that, after the change of the miniſtry under that queen, 
in the latter end of the year 1710, he was firſt appointed 
maſter of her majeſty's hart and buck hounds, then ſecretary 
at war, and at laſt, about Auguſt 1913, was advanced to the 
important poſt of chancellor of the exchequer. In this ſtation 
he had an opportunity of appearing in his judicial capacity in 
a cauſe of Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, in which 
he gave ſentence, and at the ſame time explained the grounds 
of 1t with a perſpicuity, force of reaſoning, and extent of 
knowledge, worthy the moſt experienced judge. 
Upon the death of queen Anne, on the 1ſt of Auguſt 
1714, he figned with others the | proclamation of his late 
majeſty king George I. and on the 13th of that month ſe- 
conded a motion, made in the houſe-of commons by Horatio 
_ Walpole, Eſq. for the payment of the arrears _ to the 
. | ? Hanover 


Hanovet troops in the. Engliſh ſervice. However, in October 
following, he was removed from his poſt of chancellor of the 
exchequer, which was Conferred upon Sir Richard Onſlow. 
In the next parliament, which met on the 17th of March 
171415, he appeared very vigorous in oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the adminiſtration, and in defence of the peace 
of Utrecht; and on, the 6th of April made a motion, that 
the houſe would appoint a day to take into confidetation his 
majeſty's proclamation, of the 15th of Janvary, for calling a 
new parliament, which refleQed on the conduct of the laſt 
miniſtry of queen Anne, and which he repreſented as unpre- 
cedented and unwarrantable, and even of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the very being of parliament j expreſſions, which 
gave ſuch offence to the majority of the houſe, that he was 
ordered to receive a reprimand from the ſpeaker. He ſpake 
likewiſe in favour of the duke of Ormond and the earls. of 
Oxford and Strafford, when they were iimpeached in that 
houſe. But, upon the breaking out of the rebellion in Scot- 
land under the earl of Mar, in Auguſt 1715, Sif William fell 
under ſuſpicion; on which account he was ſeized on the 21ſt 
of September at his houſe at Orchard Wyndham, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, by colonel Huſke, and one of his majeſty's meſſen- 
gers; from whom making an eſcape, a proclamation was 
iſſued out for his apprehenſion. Soon after this he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to the government; and, being examined by the 
privy-council, was committed to the Tower, but was never 
brought to a trial. Pope has drawn his character in twe 


Wyndham, juſt to freedom and the. thtoge, 

The maſter of aur paſſions, and his own,” ? 
He died at Wells, in Somerſetſhire, after an illneſs of a few 

days, vi ther 1 thiof Junt, 11e 
WYVILL (RozeaT) lived in the foutteenth century; 


and, at the recommendation of Edward III's queen, was pro- 


moted to the biſhopric of Saliſbury; About the year 1255; 
be brought a writ of right againſt William Montacute earl of 
Saliſbury, for the caſtle of Saliſbury. The earl offered to de- 
fend his title by combat; upon which the biſhop was forced 
to bring his champion into the liſts: this man was dreſſed in a 
fuit of white ſattin, with the. biſhop's coat of armour for a 
ſurtout. He was attended with two eſquires, one of which 
earried his lance; and the other his ſhield. The earl likewiſe 
brought his champion into the field, accoutted much in the 
ſame manner; and, when they were juſt ready to charge each 
other, there e the king to ſtop the combat 
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for ſome time. Before the ſecond appointment the parties 
came to an agreement, the biſhop giving the earl two thouſand 
five hundred marks to reſign up his claim. The biſhop fat 
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VINO PHON, an illuſtrious philoſopher, ſoldier, and 
| writer of antiquity, was an, Athenian, and the ſon of 
Gryllus, a perſon of high rank. The time of his birth is no 


where expreſsly delivered: but Steſiclides, as ed by Dio- 
genes Laertius, affirms, that he died the firſt. year of the 


roth Olympiad ; and Lucian, that he lived above ninety | 


years: whence it is evident, that his birth muſt have happened 
in the 82d Olympiad, where Fabricius has fixed it. Few 


particulars of his early life are known. Laertius tells us, that | 


meeting Socrates in a narrow lane, after he was pretty well 
grown up, he ſtopped the philoſopher with his ſtaff; and 


| aſked him, Where all kinds of meats were to be ſold?” To 
which Socrates made a ſerious anſwer: and then demanded 
of him, Where it was that men were made good and vir- 

tuous?” At which Xenophon pauſing, ** Follow me, then, 


ſaid Socrates, and learn: from which time he became the 
diſciple of that father of antient wiſdom oa 
Hie was one of his moſt eminent ſcholars, if not the moſt 


eminent; for, the diſpute lies between him and Plato: but 


he did not excel in philoſophy only; he was alſo famous 


for arms and military atchievements. In the Peloponneſian 
war, he was perſonally engaged in the fight before Delium, 


the firſt year of the 8gth Olympiad; in which the Bœotians 
overcame the Athenians. Here KXenophon, in the precipi- 
tation of flight, was unhorſed and thrown down; when So- 
crates, who having loſt his horſe was fighting on foot, took 
him upon his ſhoulders, and carried him many furlongs, till 
the enemy gave over the purſuit. This was the firſt eſſay of 


his military profeſſion : afterwards he became known to the 


younger Cyrus, by means of Proxenus the Boeotian, who was 
favoured by that prince, and reſided with him at: Sardis. 
Proxenus, then Xenophon's friend, wrote to Athens, to in- 
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Socrates, defiring his advice. Socrates referred him to the 
oracle of Delphi, which Xenophon accordingly conſulted : 


but, inſtead of aſking whether he ſhould go to Cyrus, he 


enquired how he ſhould go to him ; for which Socrates repri- 


manded him, yet adviſed him to go. Being arrived at the 
court of Cyrus, he acquired at leaſt as great a ſhare of his 


favour as Proxenus himſelf; and accompanied that prince in 
his expedition to Perſia, when he took up arms againſt his 
brother Artaxerxes, who had ſucceeded his father Darius in 
the kingdom, Cyrus was killed: and Artaxerxes ſent the 


day after to the Grecians, that they ſhould give up their 


arms. Xenophon anſwered Phalinus, who brought the order, 
that * that they had nothing left but their arms and valour ; 


that as long as they kept their arms they might uſe their 


valour; but, if they ſurrendered them, they ſhould ceaſe to be 
maſters of themſclves.” Phalinus replied, ſmiling, © Young 
man, you look and ſpeak like a philoſopher; but aſſure your- 
ſelf, that your valour will not be a match for the king's 
power.” Nevertheleſs, ten thouſand of them determined 
to attempt a retreat, and actually effected it wth Xeno- 
phon at their head, who brought them from Perſia to 
their own homes, remaining victorious over all who at- 
tempted to oppoſe his paſſage. The hiſtory of this expedi- 
tion, which happened in the 4th year of the 94th Olympiad, 
was written by himſelf; and the work is ftill extant, _ 


After this retreat, Xenophon went into Afia with Age- | 


filaus, king of the Lacedemonians; to whom he delivered 


for a ſum of money the ſoldiers of Cyrus, and by whom he 


was exceedingly beloved. Cicero ſays, that Xenophon in- 
ſtructed him; and Plutarch, that by his advice Agefilaus ſent 
his ſons to be educated at Sparta. Agefilaus paſſed into Afia, 
the firſt year of the g6th Olympiad, and warred ſucceſsfully 
againſt the Perſians; but, the year after, was called home by the 
Lacedemonians, to help bis country, which was invaded by 
the Thebans and their allies, whom the Perſian, with a view 
of drawing the war from his dominions, had corrupted. 
During the abſence of Xenophon, the Athenians proclaimed 
a decree of baniſhment againſt him; ſome ſay, for Laconiſm, 
upon his going to Ageſilaus ;. others, dee he took part 
gainſt the king of Perſia their friend, and followed Cyrus, 
who had affiited the Lacedemonians againſt them. What- 
ever was the reaſon, he was obliged to fly; and the Lacede- 
monians, to requite him for feng in their cauſe, main- 
ained him at the public charge. Then they built a town at 
Keilluns, having driven the Eleans thence, and beſtowed 
e fair houſe and lands upon Xenophon : upon which he left 
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vite him to come to Cyrus. Xenophon ſhewed his letters to 
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Ageſilaus, and went thither, with his wife Phileſia, and his 
two ſons Diodorus and Gryllus. At this place of retirement, 
he employed himſelf in planting, hunting, and writing; and 
led a life truly philoſophic, dividing his time between his 
friends, rural amuſements, and letter. 

At length, a war ariſing between the Eleans and Lacede- 
monians, the Eleans invaded Scilluns with a great army; 
and, before the Lacedemonians came to their relief, ſeized on 
the houſe and lands of Xenophon. His ſons, with ſome few 
ſervants, got away privately to Lepreum; Xenophon fled 
Arſt to Elis, then to Lepreum to his ſons, and laſtly with 
them to Corinth, where he took a houſe, and continued the 
Temainder of his life. During this time, the Argives, Arca- 
dians, and Thebans, jointly oppoſed the Lacedemonians, and 
had almoſt oppreſſed them, when the Athenians made a public | 
decree to ſuccour them, Xenophon ſent his ſons upon the 
expedition to Athens, to fight for the Lacedemonians ; for 
they had been educated at Sparta, in the diſcipline of that 
lace. This enmity ended in a great battle at Mantinea, in 
the 2d year of the 104th Qlympiad ; when Epaminondas, the 

Theban general, though he had gained the victory, was yet 
lain by the hand of Gryllus. This Pauſanias affirms to have 
been atteſted both by the Athenians and Thebans ; but the 
glory was ſhort-lived; for, Gryllus himſelf fell in the fame 
battle, The news of his death reached Xenaphan, as he 
was ſacrificing at Corinth, crowned with a garland ; who | 
zmmediately laid down the garland, and demanded in what 
manner he died? When being informed, that Gryllus was 
fighting in the midſt of the enemy, and had ſlain many 
of them, he put on the garland again, and proceeded to ſa- 
crifice, without ſo much as ſhedding a tear, only ſaying, «1 


, #” + * 5 4 


knew that I begat him mortal.“ 


_ Xenophan, being extremely old, died at Corinth in the 
firſt year of the 105th Olympiad; leaving behind him many 
excellent works, of which a fine collection are happily come 
down to us, The principal of theſe are, the © Cyropædia,“ 
or the life, and diſcipline, and actions, of the Elder Cyrus; 
ſeven books of the Expedition of the Younger Cyrus into 
Peiſia, and of the retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, under 
himſelf;”” ſeven books of the Grecian Hiſtory;“ four books 
of the + Memorabilia“ of Socrates, with the“ Apologia So- 
cratis. Cicero tells us, probably grounding bis opinion upon 
what he had read in the third Look of Plato“ ge legibus, 
that the © Cyropœdia“ is not a real hiſtory, but only a mora 
f ble; in which Xenophon meant to draw the picture of 
gr: at prince, without confining himſelf to Tj 
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two or three great eyents, as the taking of Babylon, and the 
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lenica,” or ſeven books of Grecian hiſtory, are a continuation 


of Thucydides to forty-cight years farther; and here we may 
ſeaſonably mention a noble inſtance of Xenophon's integrity 


and goodneſs of nature, who freely gave the public the writings 
of Thucydides, which he might either have ſuppreſſed, or put 


off as his own. The ſmaller pieces of Xenophon are, Age- 


ſilaus;“ of which piece Cicero ſays, that it alone ſurpaſſeth 


4 


all images and pictures in his praiſe :?? Oeconomics;“ 


with which work Cicero was ſo delighted, that in his younger 


years he tranſlated it, and, when he was grown old, gave | 


this honourable teſtimony of it, and the other writings of 
Xenophon: © Multas ad res perutiles Xenophontis libri ſunt, 
quos legite, quæſo, ſtudioſe, ut facitis. Quam copioſe ab eo 
agricultura laudatur in eo hbro, qui eſt de tuenda re familiari, 
qui Oeconomicus inſcribitur ?”? * The Republic of the Lace- 
demonians,” and The Republic of the Athenians ;?* Sym- 
poſium;“ Hiero, or, of a Kingdom; © Accounts of the 
Revenues, of Horſes, of Horſemanſhip ;” and Epiſtles.” 


EKenophon was one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons of 


antiquity, whether we mean accompliſhments of the body, or 


of the mind.. He had an ingenuous modeſt look, and was 
handſome beyond expreſſion, as Laertius ſays ; he was ſkilled 


in ail exerciſes, in horſemanſhip, hunting, and in tactics. 
He was as perfect in contemplation as in action; and “ the 
only man of all the philoſophers,” ſays Eunapius, who 
adorned philoſophy with his words and actions“ He was the 


firſt who committed the diſputations of his maſter Socrates to 


writing; and he did that with the greateſt fidelity, without 
inſerting excurſions of his own, as Plato did, whom for that 


reaſon, as Aulus Gellius obſerves, he accufeth of falſehood. 
That there was a great enmity between theſe two illuſtrious 


perſons, is related by the ſame author; who, as a proof 


thereof, alleges, that neither of them names the other in any 


of his writings, but, as Voſſius has noted, he miſtook in this, 
ſince Nenophon mentions Plato once in the third book of 
the Memorabilia Socratis 77 bat Foket: £ 


The works of Xenophon have often been printed col- 


lectively: by Aldus, with the Greek only, at Venice, 1725, 
folio; by Henry Stephens, with a Latin verfion, in 1581, 
folio; and at Oxford, 1703, Greek and Latin, in five 


volumes 8 vo. Separately have been publiſhed: the Cyro- 


pædia, Oxon. 1727,” 4to, and 1736, 8vo; Cyri Anabaſis, 
Oxon. 1741,” C Vo. IG ; n Hake 271 
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Oxon. 1735, gto, and 1947, 8 vo; Memorabilia Socratis, 
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captivity of Creefas: and in this he has been pretty generally 
followed, though ſome have thought otherwiſe. The Hel- 
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XENOPHON, uſually mentioned with the 1 . 
sis, from the place of his birth, to diſtinguiſh him from the 


above Xenophon Sock ATicus, is the author of five books 


% Of the loves of Abrocomus and Anthia, which are in- 
tituled ? Epheſiaca,“ although they have no more to do with 
the town of Epheſus than the Ethjopics of Heliodarus,” 
which is a love-romance alſo, have with the affairs of Ethiopia, 
It is not known when this author lived; but Fabricius is of 
opinion that he wrote before Heliodorus, Suidas has made 
mention of this romance; and, although it was late before 
it was publiſhed for the firſt time, yet manuſcripts of it were 
known to be extant; Montfaucon ſpoke of one which he had 


ſeen, or at leaſt knew to be, in the library of the monaſtery of 


the Holy Virgin at Florence; and Politian had long before 
inſerted a tranſlation .of ſome. paſſages from it in his Miſcel- 
Janea.” Politian was prodigiouſly taken with this author, 
and made no ſcruple to rank him with the Athenian Xenophon 
for ſweetneſs and purity of ſtyle and manner. Fabricius does 
not ſeem to go ſo far as Politian ; but he ſpeaks of him in no 
leſs terms than theſe, ** eſt ſane ſuavis lectu ac delectabilis hic 


ſcriptor; dictio pura, elegans, candida, facilis; narratio preſſa, 


aperta, mirabilis, amoena.” He adds, that Grotius, if he 
had read this author, would not have mentioned him as an 


example of obſcene writing, as he has dane in his Com. 


_ mentary” upon Epheſ. iv. 29. 


Antonio Cocchi, a F lorentine; eminont bs his Kill in 


lite literature, made a Latin verſion of the * Epheſiaca; 
with which he cauſed it to be publiſhed at London, in 1726, 
4to. Suidas has called them ten books of the amours of 
Abrocomus and Anthia ; but either Suidas or his tranſcribers 
have blundered, {ſince the work ſeems to have been completed 
in the five that are extant. Though Politian has compared 
the two Xenophons together, yet there is this conſiderable 
difference between them, that the Epheſian is ſometimes a 
little inflated, which the other never is; P to give 
him his due, . is always agreeable. 

XIMENES (Fa Axels), archbiſhop of Toledo, was born 
in 1437. Pope Julius II. gave him a -cardinal's hat, and 


king Ferdinand entruſted him with the management of the 


affairs of ſtate. This prince had many years experience of 


his abilities and integrity ; and thence was induced, by his 
will, to repoſe in him the important truſt of the regency of 


Caſtile; nor did he prove himſelf unworthy that confidence. 
To his management it was principally owing, that Charles 
was permitted to aſſume the title of king of Spain, while his 
mother was alive. By his prudent and vigorous conduct, he 


preſerved Nayarres, he regulated the finances, and a” 
| e 
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| the affeQtions of a people naturally averſe to the government 


of a foreigner; he carefully endeavoured to make the crown fit 
eaſy on the young king, and to render the people happy. 


His family is generally repreſented to have been in a low ſitua- 


tion; yet he is ſaid, in the midſt of his greatneſs, to have 
one one ſummer to the village where he was born, to have 
viſited his kindred, and to have treated them with all the 


marks of kindneſs and affection. His humility upon this 
head was very unaffected, and broke out ſometimes very un- 
expectedly. He was preſent once when doctor Nicolas de 


Pax was explaining the philoſophy of Raymund Lully; and, 
in ſpeaking to the queſtion, whether that famous man had the 


iloſopher's ſtone or not, he took notice of a paſſage in the 


hb 
Palms which has been thought to look that way: he raiſeth 
up the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth the needy out of the 
dunghill, that he may ſet him with the princes, even with the 
princes of his people.” That portion of ſcripture, ſaid the 
cardinal, may be much more naturally interpreted, for. in- 
ſtance, in my own caſe ; and then ran out in a long detail of 
his own meanneſs, and the wonderful manner in which he 
had been exalted. _ | 
Thoſe who lived in and near his time believed he had the 
ift of -prophecy, which aroſe chiefly from the two brothers, 
harles and Ferdinand, ſaying frequently, on the great events 
of their lives, This was foretold me by cardinal Ximenes.” 
It is very certain, that he adviſed Charles to ſend his brother 


out of Spain, and to divide his dominions with him. This,” 


ſaid he, will conſtitute two great houſes, and in your turns 
you may be both emperors ;”” which, as he took his advice, 
actually came to paſs : but what came nearer to this point 
was the agreement he framed between Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic and his ſon-in-law.Philip. He took the oaths of both 
of them; and at the time he took them he ſaid, ** Remember 
what I tell you; if you break this oath, you will not long 
{urviye it;“ which was actually the caſe with reſpect to Phi- 
lip, who broke it, and died ſoon after. He had a great con- 
tempt for what were ſtyled the arts of a court, and would 
neyer uſe them. Don Pedro Porto Carrero, who was with 
king Charles in Flanders, wrote to him, that he had many 
enemies there, and adviſed him to make uſe of a cipher. He 
thanked him for his intelligence and friendſhip, but rejected 
the expedient: I have nothing,” ſaid he, that I defire to 
conceal ; and, if I write any thing that is amiſs, I will not 
deprive my enemies of their evidence.“ He behaved ſternly 
himſelf to the nobility ; but he adviſed both Ferdinand and 
Charles not to treat them with rigour. Ambition,” faid 


he, is their common crime; and you will do well to make 
OTE Om ſubmiſſion 
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ſlubmiſſion their only puniſhment.“ His coadjutor Adrian 
was miſerably diſturbed at the libels that flew about; but Ni- 
menes, who was as little ſpared, bore them with great temper: 
We act,“ ſays he, “and we muſt give the others leave to 
ſpeak; if what they ſay is falſe, we may laugh; if true, we 
ought to mend.” However, he ſometimes ſearched the 
Printers and bookſellers ſhops; but, as he gave a previous 
notice, it may be preſumed he did not often meet with things 


that could give offence. 


The great object of his care was the revenue of his arch- 
biſhopric; with which, however great, he did ſuch things 
as could ſcarcely be expected from it, eſpecially as one half 
of it was conſtantly diſtributed in alms, about which he was 
fo eircumſpect, that no fraud could be committed. He was 
very plain in his habit and in his furniture; but he knew the 
value of fine things, and would ſometimes admire them. He 
once looked upon a rich jewel, and aſked its price. The 
merchant told him. It is a very fine thing,“ ſaid he, 
* and worth the money; but the army is juſt diſbanded; there 
are many poor ſoldiers ; and with the value of it J can ſend 
two hundred of them home, with each a piece of gold in his 
pocket.” All his foundations, and other acts of generofity, 
were out of the other moicty. His univerfity of Alcala was a 
moſt ſtupendous foundation, begun and finiſhed in eight 
years ; he endowed there forty-ſix profeſſoi ſhips, and at his 
death left it a ſettled revenue of fourteen thouſand ducats 
per annum. His regulations muft have coſt him at leaft 
as much thought as his buildings and endowments : he ſaw 
clearly that ignorance was the bane of religion, and the only 
thing that made the inquiſition neceffary ; for, if men under- 
ſtood the Chriftian religion, there could be no need to fear 
either Judaiſm or Mohammediſmu. 
He was very learned himſelf, and the great patron -and | 
protector of learning: he wrote ſeveral pieces of divinity | 
that never were printed; and alſo the life of king Wamba, 
and ſome notes upon ſcripture, which are yet preſerved. He 
cauſed the works of Toſtatus to be printed at a vaſt expence at | 
Venice. The Complutenfian Edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” which was the firſt Polyglott ever printed, coſt him a 
prodigious ſum. Beſides the maintenance of all the learned 
perſons employed in it, he purchaſed the manuſcripts at 
zmmenſe rates. He was alſo at great charge in publiſhing the 
„% Morarabic Liturgy,” for which he had ſo high a venera- 
tion, that he eſtabliſhed a chapel with twelve canons far re- 
ceiving this office; and with regard to other foundations. we 
have no room to, enumerate them. Upon the whole, we 
have great reaſon to believe that he ſpoke truth i 5 
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death-bed, when he aid, that, to the beſt of his knowledge, 

he had not miſapplied a ſingle crown of his revenue. Phi- 

lip IV. was at great pains to have procured his canonization 

with the popes Innocent X. and Alexander VII. but we know 
not why he did not ſucceed, . 


4 


XVLANDER (Gul izEZMus), a German of great abi- 
lities and learning, was born at Augſburg in 1532, of parents 
who were very honeſt, but very poor. The love therefore 
of learning, which he diſcovered from his infancy, would 
have been fruitleſs if he had not luckily met with a patron. 
This was Wolfgang Relinger, a ſenator of Augſburg, who 

got him ſupported at the public expence, till the progreſs he 
had made in literature procured him admittance into the col- 
leges, where the city maintained a certain number of ſtudents. 
In 1549, he was ſent to the univerſity of Tubingen, and 

' afterwards to that of Baſil, where he made himſelf conſum- 

mate in the Greek and Latin tongues, Melchior Adam 
affirms, that he took a maſter of arts degree at Bafil in 1556; 
but Bayle is of opinion, that this date muſt be a miſtake ; for 
he thinks it improbable, that a man who had employed him-. 
ſelt vigorouſly in ſtudy, and was born with ſach fine natural 

_ talents, did not take that lower degree till his 24th year. Add 
to this, ſays he, that Xylander made his Latin verſion of 
Dion Caſſius in 1557; at which time he was ſo good a ſcho- 
lar, that he employed but ſeven months in this work; for 
the- truth of which he appeals to Mr. Herwat, a ſenator 
of Augſburg and his patron, to whom he dedicates it. Having 
given ample proof of his learning, and eſpecially of his un- 
common ſkill in the Greek tongue, he was invited in 1558 ta 
Heidelberg, to take poſſeſſion of the Greek profeſſor's chair, 
then vacant. In 1566, the eleQor-palatine Frederic III, and 

1 the duke of Wirtemberg, having called an aſſembly of the 

clergy to hold a conference upon the eucharift, about which 


—. 


: | there were great diſputes, Xylander was choſen by the elector 
8 as ſecretary of the aſſembly, together with Oſiander, who was 
ü named by the duke: he executed the ſame office upon a 
ö e © Eaxnanee appicauol to. BOohy iy 
4 14 to have brought an illneſs upon him, of which he 
d died in February 1576, aged forty-three years. 
at | He had a alt knowledge of the Greek language, and he 
Ya employed it in tranſlating. Greek authors into Latin: but 
my his being always very poor, and obliged to labour for bread. 
= inſtead of fame, is the cauſe of many errors having crept into 
10 his verfions; ſince, felling his ſheets as faft as he wrote them, 
5 to the bookſellers, he was naturally led to be more ſolicitous 
bis about the quantity than the quality of what was written. Fol 
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the. many authors which he tranſlated, the chief are, Dion 
Caſſius, Marcus Antoninus, Plutarch, and Strabo 
XYPHILIN (Jonn), a patriarch of Conſtantinople, who 
died in 1705, and whom Andrew Scottus and Voſhus ima- 
gined to be the abridger of Dion Caſſius; but they were in a 
' Miſtake ; it was not he, but a nephew of his name as the 
nephew ſays himſelf in the hiſtory of Auguſtus, This ne- 
phew made, about the end of the eleventh age, a compendium 
of the forty-five laſt books of Dion, which contain the hiſtory 
of the emperors to the time of Alexander ſon of Mammea, 
It is probable he did not abridge the five and thirty firſt books, 
| fince there remains no trace or teſtimony of it: and, befides, 
he aſſures us, that even in his time there wanted ſomething 
of the hiſtory of Dion. As to what remains, he has been 
very exact and faithful in following the ſenſe, and often the 
val words of his author ; as, by comparing the abridgement 
with the original, any one may ſee. He has been printed 
ſometimes with Dion Caſſius, and ſometimes ſeparately. 
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AF ALDEN (Tromas), the fixth ſon of Mr. John | 


1 Yalden of Suſſex, was born at Exeter in 1671. Having 
been educated in the grammar-ſchool belonging to Magdalen- 
college, Oxford, he was, in 1690, at the age of 19, admitted com- 


moner of Magdalen-hall, under the tuition of Joſeph Pullen, 


a man whoſe name is ſtill remembered in the univerſity. He 
became next year one of the ſcholars of Magdalen-college, 


where he was diſtinguiſhed by a lucky accident, It was his 
turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; and Dr. Hough, 


the preſident, happening to attend, thought the compoſition 


too good to be the ſpeaker's. Some time after, the doctor, 


finding him a little irregularly. buſy in the library, ſet him an 
exerciſe, for puniſhment ; and, that he might not be deceived 


by any artifice, locked the door.  Yalden, as it happened, had | 


been lately reading on the ſubje& given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compoſition, which ſo pleaſed the preſident, 
that he told him his former ſuſpicions, and promiſed to favour 


him. Among his contemporaries in the college were 3 


an 


who both adopted Valden to their intimacy. Yalden conti- 
nued, throughout his life, to think as probably he thought at 
firſt, yet did not loſe the friendſhip of Addiſon. When Na- 
mur was taken by king William, Yalden made an ode. He 
wrote another poem on the death of · the duke of Gloucefter. 
In 1710, he became fellow of the college; and next year, 
entering into orders, was preſented by the ſociety with a 
living in Warwicſhire, conſiſtent with his fellowſhip, and 
choſen leAurer of moral philoſophy, a very honourable office. 
On the acceſſion of queen Anne, he wrote another poem; 
and is faid, by the author of the © Biographia, to have de- 
clared himſelf one of the party who had the honourable diſ- 
tinction of High-Churchmen. In 1706, he was received 
into the family of the duke of Beaufort. Next year, he be- 
came D. D. and ſoon after he reſigned his, fellowſhip and 
lecture; and, as à token of his gratitude, gave the college a 
picture of their founder. He was made rector of Chalton 
and Cleanville, two adjoining towns and benefices in Hert- 
fordſhire ; and had the prebends, or ſinecures, of Deans, 
Hains, and Pendles, in Devonſhire. He had before been 
choſen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hoſpital, upon the 
reſignation of Dr. Atterbury. From this time he ſeems to 
have led a quiet and inoffenfive life, till the clamour was raiſed 
about Atterbury's plot. Every loyal 755 was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conſpiracy ; and Dr. 
Yalden, having ſome acquaintance with the biſhop, and 


being familiarly converſant with Kelly his ſecretary, fell under 


ſuſpicion, and was taken into cuſtody. Upon his examina- 
tion, he was charged with a dangerous correſpondence with 
Kelly. The correſpondence he acknowledged ; but main- 
tained, that it had no treaſonable tendency. His papers were 
ſeized ; but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him, except two words in his pocket-book, ** thorough- 
paced doctrine.” This expreſſion the imagination of his 
examiners had impregnated with treaſon ; and the doctor was 
enjoined to explain them. Thus preſſed, he told them that 
the words had lain unheeded in his pocket-book from the 
time of queen Anne, and that he was aſhamed to give an ac- 
count of them; but the truth was, that he had gratified his 
curiofity one day, by hearing Daniel Burgeſs in the pulpit, 
and theſe words were a memorial-hint of a remarkable ſen- 
tence by which he warned his congregation to beware of 
thorough-paced doctrine, that doctrine, which, coming in at 
one_ear, paces through the head, and goes out at the other.” 


Nothing worſe than this appearing in his papers, and no evi - 


dence ariſing againſt him, he was ſet at liberty. It will _ 


2 


and Sacheverell, men who were in thoſe, times friends, and 
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be ſuppoſed, that # man of this character attained high dig« | 


nities in the church; but he {till retained. the friendſhip, and 


frequented the converſation, of a very numerous and ſplendid 


body of acquaintance, He died July 16, 1736, in the'66th 
year of Fogel His Hymn to Datkneſt“ ſeems to be his 

ſt performance, and js, for the moſt part, imagined with 
great vigour, and expreſſed with great propriety. His 
« Hymn to Light” is not equal to the other.” On his 


other poems it is ſufficient to ſay, that they deſerve peruſal, 


though they are not always 27805 poliſhed,” and the rhymes 
are ſometimes very ill ſorted, though his faults ſeem ra- 
ther the omiſſions of idleneſs than the negligences of enthu- 
f ⁰y ORE... 

YOUNG (Epwaxp), an Engliſh poet and divine, was 


born at Upham, near Wincheſter, in June, 1681. His 


father, Edward Voung, chaplain to king William and queen 
Mary, and dean of Sarum, died in 1705, aged 62, after 


| having publiſhed, in 1702, 2 vols. of Sermons, in 8yo, Ed- 


ward, the ſon, was placed upon the foundation at Wincheſter- 
college, and thence removed, in 1703, to New:- college, 
Oxford, but not as a Wykehamite, being ſuperannuated. 1 5 
1708, he was choſen into a fellowſhip at All-Souls. In 
1714, he became bachelor of laws; in 1919, doctor. When 
he firſt began to be diſtinguiſhed is not very eaſy to aſcertain. 
When queen Anne, moſt unpopularly, made the ten peers, 
he, in order to reconcile the people to at leaſt one of them, 
publiſhed, in 1712, An Epiſtle to the Right Hon. George 
lord Lanſdowne.” When Addiſon publiſhed “ Cato“ in 
1713, Young had the honour of prefixing to it a recommen- 
datory copy, of verſes. On the appearance of Young's poem 
* On the Laſt Day,“ Addifon did not return the compliment: 

but“ The Engliſhman of Oct. 29, 171 3.” publiſhed ſoon 
after, and probably written by or under the inſpection of 
Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely of it. = 
_ Young's father had been acquainted with Thomas Whar- 
ton, Eſq. afterwards marquis of Wharton, who, after he 
became ennobled, did not drop the fon of his old friend. 
In him, during the ſhort time he lived, Young found a pa- 
tron; and, in his diſſolute deſcendant, a friend and com- 


panion. The old marquis died in 1715; the young one | 


went to Ireland in 1717, whither it is probable that Young 
attended him. From The Engliſhman” it appears, that a 
Tragedy by Young was in the theatre ſo early as 1713; 
„ Bufiris'? was not brought upon Druty-lane ſtage till 1719. 
This was followed, in 1721, by The Revenge: which 
he dedicated to the duke of Wharton. This ſame year, 1721, 

at this wild duke's deſire, and upon his grace's promifing to 


99. ons 


* 
* 


br 


Advance him in the world, in conſideration of his not taking 
two livings of 200l. and 400. in the gift of All- Souls college, 


did Voung actually attempt to get into parliament at Ciren- 
ceſter, and perſevered even to ſtand a conteſted election. It is 


ſaid, that he was aſhamed of this connection and patronage 


all the latter part of his life 


In 1719, he publiſhed © A Paraphraſe on part of the: 
Book of ſob.” Of his “ Satires, it is not caſy to fix 


the dates: they were originally publiſhed ſeparately in folio; 
and ſome paſſages fix the appearance of the firſt to about 
1725; the fifth came out in 1727; the ſixth, in 1728: they 
were afterwards gathered into one publication, under the title 
of © The Univerſal Paſſion; and are undoubtedly the beſt of 
his works, though Swift is recorded to have ſaid of them, 


« that they ſhould either have been more angry or more 


merry.“ About 1727, he entered into orders; and, April 28, 
was appointed chaplain to the king. His tragedy of The: 
Brothers, which was already in rehearſal, he immediately 
withdrew from the ſtage: and the managers are ſaid to have 
religned it with ſome. reluctance to the delicacy of the new. 
clergy man. July 30, he was preſented by his college to the 
rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordſhire ; and, April 1739, mar- 
ried, lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the earl of Lichfield, 
and widow of colonel Lee, of whom he, was gepriyed in 
J 7% Het ace cate bogs . 
alas after this mournful event, The Night- 
Thoughts” were begun; and, by theſe extraordinary poems, 
written after he was ſixty, it was his defire principally to be 
known, as appears from his intituling the four volumes, 


which he publiſhed himſelf, ** The Works of the Author 


of the Night-Thoughts.” Notwithſtanding the farewel, 
which in theſe poems he ſeems to have taken of all ambitious 
views, he dipped again into politics, where he had always 
been dabbling, In 1745, be addreſſed Reflections on the 
public Situation of the Kingdom” to the duke of Newcaſtle. 
It does not appear that theſe views ever forſook him; for, in 
1750, he wrote to abp. Secker about preferment ; and, in 
1761, at the age of 80, was actually appointed clerk of the 


cloſet to the princeſs, dowager. He died in April 1765. . © 


He was the author of many things in proſe and verſe, 


which we have not ſpecified. He publiſhed, particularly, in 


proſe, & The Centaur not fabulous, in fix Letters to a Friend 
on the Life in Vogue, 1754 


/ HE 
YOUNG (RoBERAT) was born in Edinburgh 1693, and 
brought up a printer under the famous Andrew Hart, whom 


he 
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and, * ConjeQ&ures on Ori- 
ginal , Compoſition,” addreſſed to Richardſon, author of 
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he ſucceeded in his buſineſs; and in 1659 printed am elegant 


edition of the book of Common Prayer for the uſe of the 


church of Scotland When the troubles broke out in Scotland 
1638, all his printing- materials were demoliſhed, and himſelf 


baniſhed from his native country. Some years afterwards he 


returned to Scotland, and printed ſome papers in defence of 


the parliament, for which he was baniſhed a ſecond time, and 


died in exile abroad in i655, aged 62. 
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F ACUTUS, an eminent Spaniſh phyfician, was born 
at Liſbon in 1575, and is uſually called Lufitanus. He 
ſtudied both philoſophy and medicine at Salamanca and Cohim- 
brica, and took his degree of doctor 1594 at Saguntum, now 


called Morvedre, a famous univerſity in Spain. After this, 
he practiſed phyſic at Liſbon till 1624; when, by an edict of 


Philip IV. who governed Spain with a high hand, the 
whole race of Jews were interdicted the kingdom. Zacutus, 
being a Jew, betook himſelf to the Low Countries, praQiſing 
chiefly at Amſterdam and the Hague ; at the former of which 
places he died, as Aſtruc relates, in 1641, aged 66. It muſt 
however be at the very end of that year, and in the date of the 
old ſtyle, if it be true: for the laſt letter, among the Epiſ- 
tolæ Clarorum Virorum, addreſſed to himſelf and prefixed to 


his works, is dated the 5th of April 1642. It was ſent indeed 


from Remberg in Poland ; and thus, by reaſon of the diſtance, 
might poſſibly be written before the news of his death reached 
that place. His works, written in Latin, were printed at 
Lyons in France, 1649, 2 vols. folio. Before the ſecond is 
placed what he calls Introitus ad Praxin ; or, An Intro- 
duction to practice: wherein he ſets forth the qualities of a 
phyſician, moral as well as intellectual; and ſhews, not only 


| what are the qualifications neceſſary to the art, but alſo what 


are the duties neceſſary to the man. | | 
ZECHARIAH was one of the minor prophets. He was the 
ſon of Barachiah, and grandſon of Iddo. No certainty can 


| be obtained with reſpe& to the place of his birth. Some ſay 


he was of the tribe of Levi, and conſecrated to the my | 
> 5 office; 
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office; and we are told (ſee « Gray's Key to the Old Teſta - 


ment“) that his body was found, in a ſacerdotal white robe, 
at Cophar ; but there are various traditions on the ſubject. 


It is probable that he lived to ſee the completion of the 
Temple: and we learn from Ezra, that the Jews proſpered 
through the time of his propheſy ing It is to be obſerved, that 
in ſtyle he reſembles Jeremiah; and the work which bears 


his name abounds in elegant, beautiful, and poetical paſ- 


ZENO, the Rand of the Stoic ſet, and one of the moſt 


celebrated of the antient philoſophers, was born at Citium 


in the iſland of Cyprus. He was educated in commercial 
purſuits; but, being ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Attica, en- 


| tered into a bookſeller's ſhop, and accidentally took up Ke- 


nophon to read : this ſo captivated him, that he immediately 
and zealouſly entered upon the ſtudy of philoſophy. For 
twenty years he was a follower of Craies, of Stilpo, Xeno- 
crates, and Philemon: he then opened a ſchool at Athens, 


in the portico called Stoa, whence kis diſciples were diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the appellation of Stoics. During his life- 
time, the Athenians, to prove their eſteem, voted him a 


crown of gold and a ftatue of braſs. He was an extraordi- 


nary example of abſtinence and auſterity, and lived to his 


08th year. He was interred in the Ceramicus, and had a 
monument erected to his memory. The principles which he 


inculcated, were we to diſcuſs them one by one, would fill a 
volume : the firſt and leading one was this, that virtue was 


happinels ; therefore mind was in all reſpects to predominate 


over body, and health or ſickneſs, pain or pleaſure, poverty 
or riches, were not to affect the ſerenity of the mind. There 
were many others of the name of Zeno, which it is not ne- 
ceſſary to particulariſe : the principal of theſe was Zeno of 
Elea, who flouriſhed in the 75th Olympiad, and was the diſ- 
ciple of Parmenides, or, as ſome ſay, his ſon. 


ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra, and one of the moſt 


illuſtrious women that have ſwayed the ſceptre, declared her- 


ſelf to be deſcended from the Ptolemies and Cleopatras, Se 


was inſtructed in the ſciences by the celebrated Longinus ; and 
made ſuch progreſs, that ſhe ſpoke the Egyptian tongue in 
perfection, as well as the Greek. She alfo nnderitood the 


Latin, but durſt not ſpeak it. She protected learned men; 


and was ſo well acquainted with the hiſtory of Egypt, and 


that of the Eaſt, that ſhe wrote an epitome. of it. This prin- 


ceſs had alſo read the Greek and Roman hiſtory, and was 
juſtly admired for her beauty, chaſtity, ſobriety, and extra- 
ordinary courage. She married Odenatus, a Saracen prince, 


and contributed greatly to the moſt ſignal victories he gained 
e ot, der 
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over the Perſians, which preſerved the Eaſt to the Romans, 
when, after the taking of Valerian, it was highly probable 
that Sapor would diſpoſſeſs them of all that country. Gal- 
lienus, in return for ſuch important ſervices, declared her 
Auguſta, and, in 264, created Odenatus emperor. After 
her hufband's death, Zenobia reigned with great bravery and 
glory ; for, her ſons Herennianus and Timolaus, on account 
of their tender age, had only the name and ornaments of 


emperor. She preſerved the provinces that had been under 
the obedience of Odenatus, conquered Egypt, and was pre- 


paring to make other conqueſts, when the emperor Aurelian 

made war againſt her; and, having gained two battles, beſieged 
her in Palmyra, where Zenobia defended herſelf with great 
| bravery ; but at length, finding that the city would be obliged 
to ſurrender, ſhe quitted- it privately ; but the emperor, who 
had notice of her eſcape, caufed her to be purſued with ſuch 


diligence, that ſhe was overtaken juſt as ſhe got into a boat 


to croſs the Euphrates. This happened in the year 272. 
Aurelian ſpared her life, made her ſerve to adorn his triumph, 
and gave her a country-houſe near Rome, where ſhe ſpent the 
remainder of her life in tranquillity with her children. All 
hiſtorians beſtow the moſt magnificent praiſes on this princeſs ; 


and yet they ſuſpect hei of having conſented, that Mzonius 


ſhould aſſaſſinate Odenatus, her hufband, for ſhewing leſs 
| fondneſs for her ſons than for Herod, his ſon by another 
wife. She has alſo been cenſured for protecting Paulus Sa- 
moſatenus, wlio had been condemned in the council of An- 
tioch, and by that means preventing his being driven from 
-His huscht | 8 | 


ZEUXIS, a very famous painter of antiquity, flourifhed 


about 400 years before Chriſt, or about the 95th Olympiad. 
The particulars relating to his country are a little confuſed : 
for though Tully, Pliny, and lian, agree in affirming that 
he was of Heraclea, yet they have not, among the numerous 


cities of that name, told us the Heraclea in which Zeuxis was 


born, Pliny 'repreſents the art of painting, the rudiments, of 
which had been diſcovered by Apollodorus, to have been 
carried to confiderable perfection by this painter. Some 
authors relate, that he found out the manner of diſpoſing 
lights and ſhades;” and he is allowed to have excelled in 


colouring. Ariſtotle cenſured this defect in his paintings, that 


the manners or paſſions were not expreſſed in them ; neverthe- 
lefs Pliny declares the direct contrary with regard to the pic- 


ture of Penelope; © in which Zeuxis, ſays he, ** feems to 


have painted the manners.“ He EL 555 
_ *Fhis painter amaſſed immenfe riches; and he once made a 
ew of thei, at the Olympic games, where he appeared in 
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ZEUXLS 493. 


a cloak embrodered with gold letters expreſſing his name. 
When he found 'bimſelf thus rich, he would not ſell his 
works any longer, but gave them away. Was not this gene- 
rous? and did it not —— a noble moderation, which knew 

when it had enough? You. will not attribute it to either 
generoſity or contempt of money, when you hear his reaſon: 
it was, and he declared it frankly, that no price could be ſet 
upon them. His Helen was the picture which made the 
greateſt noiſe. Before he had left off ſelling his works, he 
uſed to make people pay for ſeeing them; but he inſiſted 
always upon ready money for ſhewing his Helen; which,”? 
ſays lian, gave occaſion to the wags to call her Helen the 


courtezan.“ He did not ſcruple to write underneath this 


picture the three verſes of the liiad, in which Homer repre- 
ſents Priam and the venerable ſages of his council confeſſing, 
that the Greeks and Trojans were not to blame for having 
expoſed themſelves to ſo many calamities for the love of 
Helen; her beauty equalling that of the goddeſſes. It cannot 
be very well determined, whether this Helen of Zeuxis be the 
ſame as that which was at Rome in Pliny's time; or that 
which he painted for the inhabitants of Crotona, to be hung 
up in the temple of Juno. What he required of the people 
of Crotona, with reſpe& to this picture, is ſingular enough. 
They had prevailed upon him to come among them, by giving 
him a large ſum, in order to paint a great number of pictures, 
with which they intended to adorn this temple; and when he 
told them, that he intended to draw the picture of Helen, 
they were extremely well ſatisfied, knowing that his chief 
excellence lay in painting women. For this purpoſe, he 
deſired to ſee the moſt beautiful girls of their city: upon 
which they took him to the place where the young boys were 
learning their exerciſes, where he had a fair opportunity of 


| ſeeing whether they were handſome and well-ſhaped in every 


part, they being naked; and, as he ſeemed much pleaſed on 
this occaſion, they gave him to underſtand, that he might 
judge thence whether there were any beautiful girls in 
their city, fince the ſiſters of thoſe boys, whom he thought 
moſt beautiful, were among them. He then deſired to have a 
gt of ſuch as poſſeſſed the greateſt charms; and the council 
of the city giving orders for all the maidens to come to one 
place, in order that Zeuxis might make choice of ſuch as he 
thought fitteſt for his purpoſe, he pitched upon five; and, 
copying the greateſt excellences of each, drew thence 


the picture of Helen. Cicero, who informs us of theſe - 


particulars in the place above. cited, leaves his readers to 
gueſs, that the painter would ſee theſe five young beauties 
naked; but - Pliny ſays this expreſſly, and even that he ſaw - 
!! ̃ mo Ho. 
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them in this condition, before he pitched upon the five in 
queſtion. He does indeed tell us, that Zeuxis worked for the 
Agrigentines, and not the Crotoniates, and does not' ſay who 
was the perſon repreſented. by this picture; but, excepting 


this, it appears that he relates the ſame ſtory with Cicero. 


Theſe five maidens were greatly applatided by the poets, their 


beauty having been preferred by him, who was juſtly con- 


ſidered as the greateſt judge of beauty; and their names ac- 
cordingly did not fail of being conſecrated to poſterity, 
although they are not now to be founc. 55 

Many curious particulars are recorded of this painter. His 
diſpute with Parrhaſius for the prize in painting, and how he 
loſt it, is related by Pliny in the following manner: Zeuxis 
had painted ſome grapes ſo very naturally, that the birds 
uſed to come and peck them; and Parrhaſius painted a cur- 


tain ſo artfully, that Zeuxis, miſtaking it for a real curtain, 


which hid his rival's work, ordered it to be drawn aſide, 


that he might ſee Parrhaſius's painting; but, finding his miſ- 


take, he confeſſed himſelf vanquiſhed ; fince he had only 
impoſed upon birds, whereas Parrliaſius had miſled even thoſe 
who were maſters of the art. Another time, he painted a 


boy loaded with grapes; when the birds flew again to this 
picture, at which he was vexed; and frankly confeſſed, that 


it was not ſufficiently finiſhed, ſince, had he painted the boy 
as perfectly as the grapes, the birds would have been afraid 
of him. Archelaus, king of Macedon, made uſe of Zeuxis's 
pencil for the embelliſhment of his houſe ; upon which So- 
crates made this reflection, as it is preſerved by Zan. 
« Archelaus,” ſaid he, has laid out a vaſt ſum of money 
upon his houſe, but nothing upon himſelf : whence it is, that 
numbers come from all parts of the world to ſee his houſe, but 
None to ſee him ; except thoſe who are tempted by his money 


and preſents, and who will not be found among the worthieſt 
of men.” | Be oe pi abs 6 


One of Zeuxis's fineſt pieces was a Hercules ſtrangling 
ſome dragons in his cradle, in the preſence of his frighted 
mother: but he himſelf eſteemed chiefly his athleta, or cham- 
_ pion, under which he made a verſe that became afterwards 

famous, viz. © that it would be eaſier to envy than to imitate 
that picture.“ It is probable, that he valued his Alcmena, 
fince he preſented it to the Agrigentines. He did not ſet up 
for a ſwift painter: he uſed to ſay to thoſe who reproached 
him with ſlowneſs, that he was indeed a long time in painting, 
dut that it was alſo to laſt a long time.“ Lucian has given 
us a deſcription of a picture of Zeuxis, which deſerves to be 
read: it is of a female centaur. We are told that Zeux1s, 
having painted an old woman, laughed fo heartily e 
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fight of this picture, that he died. This circumſtance is re- 
lated by Verrius Flaccus, under the word Pictor; but it is 
probably fabulous. More particulars may be found con- 


cerning this painter in Junius de Pictura Veterum;“ and 
alſo in Mr. Bayle's Dictionary,“ under the word Zeuxis, 


whence this account is thiefly taken. | „ 

Z ISKA (Jonx), a gentleman of Bohemia. His firſt 
exertions were thoſe of a ſoldier; and he eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf on various occaſions. In one engagement he 


happened to loſe an eye, which occaſioned him to be called 


Ziſka. The followers of Huſs choſe Ziſka to revenge the 


death of their leader upon the adherents of the Roman Pontiff. 
He accordingly afſembled an army of peaſants, which in a 
ſhort time he diſciplined ſo as to render them truly formi- 
dable. On the death of Wenceſlas he oppoſed his ſucceſſor 
Sigiſmund, and at the ſiege of Rabi loſt his other eye by an arrow: 
he nevertheleſs continued his command; and, by a decifive 
victory, became maſter. of all Bohemia. The emperor, at 
laſt, was ſo intimidated, that he ſent an embaſſy to Ziſka, 
offering him the government of Bohemia on terms the moſt 
honourable and advantageous that could be deſired, but, in 
the midſt of the negotiation, he was cut off by the plague in 
the year 1424. . It 18 is a mere invention, that he left his ſkin 
to his followers to be made into a drum, to animate them in the 
proſecution of their object. He was ſucceeded in the com- 
mand of the Huſſites by Procopius Roſa, a man of reſolution 


and courage equally undaunted. 


ZOILUS, a rhetorician and native bf Amphipolis in 
Thrace, has made himſelf famous, or rather infamous, by 
his criticiſms on Homer and on the works of Iſocrates. He 
has uſually been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Homero- 


maſtie. He publiſhed his' criticiſms at Alexandria, and about 


270 years before Chriſt ; but they have all been loſt. Pto- 
lemy rejected them with indignation ; and, ſome ſay, ordered 
their author to.be crucified, or, as others will have it, ſtoned. 
The title of Zoilus has uſually been applied to thoſe critics 
who ſhew more acuteneſs in diſcerning defects than candour 
in applauding the merits of an author. „ | 
ZONARAS (Joux), a Greek hiſtorian, exerciſed conſi- 
ſiderable employments under the emperors of Conitantinople ; 
but, wearied with worldly, matters, at length became a monk, 
and died in the early part of the twelfth century. He wrote 
„Annals from the beginning of the world down to the year 
1118;” an indigeſted compilation, ſuch as might be ex- 
peed from an ignorant and credulous monk. However, 
they are of ſome ule, ſo far as Roman affairs, and thoſe par- 
ticulars of his own time, are concerned; for, he has. co- 
5 tnt ; pied 
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pied Dion Caſſius, and even recorded ſome particulars which 
are not to be found in Dion. He was alſo the author of 


ſeveral pieces in the religious way, one of which we will 
mention, becauſe it may ſeem rather curious: Oratio ad 
eos, qui naturalem et involuntarium ſeminis effluxum immun- 
ditiem exiſtimant; Græce et Latine;” in jure Graco Ro- 
mano, Lib. V. p. 351. e Hoon: 
 ZOROASTER, or Terduſht, the reputed founder, but 
more truly reformer, of the Magian religion, lived under the 
reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes. The common opinion of the 
Perfian and Arabic writers is, that he either was a Jew, or 
went very early into Judea, where he received his education 
under one of the prophets, with whom he lived as ſervant, 


and, emulous of glory, ſet up for a prophet afterwards him- 


ſelf. The two reigning herefies before his birth were Za- 
biiſm and Magiſm ; the former far mote groſs than the latter, 
and conſequently more prevalent among the multitude. 
Hence they were fallen into wrong notions of the Deity, and 


groſs errors in their manner of worſhiping him ; living alſo 


In continval fear of that evil ſpirit, whom they conceived to 
be the enemy of their ſpecies, and the continual diſturber of 


the world. Zerduſht, whom ſome believe to have had his 


learning and his divinity out of the books of Moſes and other 
ſacred books of the Jews, took pains to root out all theſe 
notions, and to make the people eaſier than they had been, 
by propagating reaſonable opinions. He taught them, that 
the Supreme Being was independent and ſelf-exiſtent from all 
eternity; that light and darkneſs, good and evil, were conti- 
nually mixed, and in a ſtruggle, not through impotency in 
the Creator, but becavſe ſuch was his will, and becauſe this 
diſcordancy was for his glory ; that, in the end, there would 


be a general reſurrection, and a day of retribution, wherein 
ſuch as had done well, and lived obedient to the laws of God, 


ſhould go with the angel of light into a realm of light, where 


they ſhould enjoy peace and pleaſure for evermore; and thoſe | 


who had done evil ſhould ſuffer, with the angel of darkneſs, 
everlaſting puniſhment in a land of obſcurity, where no ray 


of light or mercy ſhould ever viſit them; and that thencefor- 
ward light and darkneſs ſhould be incapable of mixture to all 


eternity. . e 

. e great pains to perſuade his diſciples of all the attri- 
butes of the divinity, eſpecially wiſdom and juſtice; in con- 
ſequence of which he aſſured them, that they had none to fear 
but themſelves, becauſe nothing could render them unworth 
of the divine favour but their vices. Of all virtues, he el. 
teemed what the Greeks call philanthropy, and the apoſtles 
brotherly love, the greateſt; for which reaſon he _—_ 
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| ZOSIMUS. His Hg 407. | 
all his followers to acts of charity and beneficence, ſometimes 


_ alluring them by promiſes, at other times driving them as it 


were by threatenings. The credenda of his religion were 
not numerous, or perplexed ; though, according to the 
mode of the Eaft, he ſometimes made uſe of parabolic rela- 
tions. He gave his diſciples likewiſe a liturgy, which they 


hold to have been brought to him from heaven; and 


therefore refuſe to make any alterations in it, though the. 
language is grown obſolete and little underſtood. The Magi, 
or prieſts, were, according to his inſtitution, of three ranks ; 
the duty of the firſt was to read the holy offices daily in the 
chapels, and to paraphraſe on and explain the contents of 
his books. Over theſe were ſuperintendants; and, above all, 
the archimagus, which office Zerduſht himſelf aſſumed, and 


reſided in the city of Balch, at the ſack of which he was ſlain. 
The Zend, or Zendevaſta, containing the inſtitutes of his 


religion, conſiſts of one and twenty parts or different treatiſes, 
which is the reaſon that we have ſo many different accounts 
of it: it is written in the old Perſic or Zund character. The 


töth treatiſe contains his life, wherein the whole myſtery of 


his character as a prophet, and the method he made uſe of 
for the propagation of his religion, are ſet forth at large: the 


⁊20th treats of the virtues of drugs, and how they may 


be applied. Thus his writings contain not only the reli- 


gion, but the learning of the Magi ; and he recommended it 


to all his ſucceſſors, to be perfe& maſters of all uſeful know- 
1 | Ee | | | 
We conclude our account of this extraordinary perſon with 


| obſerving, that he is ſaid to have predicted the coming of the 


Meſſiah in plain and expreſs words; and that the wiſe men 
out of the Eaſt, who came to worſhip our Saviour on account 
of his ſtar, were his diſciples. _ | 


© ZOSIMUS, an antient hiſtorian, who lived at the end 


of the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth, century, was 


a man of quality and place, having the title of count, and 


being advocate of the treaſury. There are extant fix books _ 


of hiſtory, in the firſt of which he runs over the Roman 
affairs in a very ſuccinct and general manner, from Auguſtus 


to Dioclefian: the other five books are written more largely 


and diffuſively, eſpecially when he comes to the time of Theo- 
doſius the Great, and of his children Arcadius and Honorius, 
becauſe he then wrote of what he had ſeen. He goes but 
little beyond the ſiege of Rome by Alaric, and the ſources 
of diviſion between him and Honorius; and indeed we have 
but the beginning of the ſixth book, the reſt being loſt. It 


has been pretty generally ſuppoſed, that Zoſimus did little 
more than abridge as « Hiſtory of the Cæſars, 
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which ſuppoſition was grounded, as Photius relates, on the 
great reſemblance between the one and the other, except in 
thoſe places where Stilico was concerned, whom Zoſimus 
did not abuſe as Eunapius did. Zoſimus was a Pagan, and a 
moſt zealous one too; whence we, find him frequently in- 
veighing with great bitterneſs againſt the Chriſtian princes, 
particularly againſt Conſtantine the great, and the elder "Theo, 
dofius, Photius ſavs, that he barks like a dog at thoſe 
of the Chriſtian religion:” and few Chtjſtian authors till 
Leunclavius, who tranſlated his hiſtory into Latin, made any 
apology for him. To fay the truth,” ſays La Mothe le 
Vayer, ** although this learned German defends him very 
pertinently in many things, ſhewing how wrong it would be 
to expect from a Pagan hiſtorian, like Zoſimus, other ſenti-. 
ments than thoſe he profeſſed; or that he ſhould refrain from 
diſcovering the vices of the firſt Chriſtian emperors, ſince he 
| has not concealed their virtues ; yet it cannot be denied, that 
in very many places he has ſhewn more animoſity than the 
Jaws of hiſtory permit.“ Then, having produced ſome in- 
ſtances to theſe purpoſes, he goes on thus: We ſhall leſs 
wonder at the averfion of Zoſimus to Chriſtians, when we 
conſider what a deference he paid to all the ſuperſtitions of 
idolatry; which made him relate many tales, that I ſhould 
have thought unworthy of hiſtory, if, as 1 have already ob- 
ſerved, the like were not to be found in thoſe who have 
written with the greateſt reputation. It is reaſonable then to 
own, that infidelity has made Zofimus inſert many things, 
either in favour of his altars, whoſe deſtruction he was un- 
willing to ſee, or againſt ours, which he could not endure; 
and this ſo much to the prejudice of his, hiſtory, that we 
might therefore be led to defpile it, if it did not contain a great 
num per of curious and entertaining things, which arc to bg 

found no where elſe, e Reb 
His ſtyle, in the judgement of Photius, is commendable 
for its purity, and that agreeable ſweetneſs which almoſt al- 
ways accompanies what is written intelligibly. His ſentences 
are ſhort, and lis phraſe conciſe; as it 1s natural to expect 
from one who brings into a narrow compaſs what others had 
treated more diffuſedly. It is alſo for this reaſon, that Pho- 
tius obtcrves his language to be almoſt without figures, which 
are not proper for the manner of writing which he purſued : he 
ke wile abſtained from fpecches, and all thoſe ornaments, 
which only become the great hiſtorian and orator. The fix 
books of his Hiſtory” have been publiſhed, with the Latin 
verſion of Leunclavius, at Frankfort, 1590, with other 
Minor hiſtorians of Rome, in folio; at Oxford, 1679, in 
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Bvo. and at Ciza the ſame year, under the care of Celarius, in 
8vo. This laſt edition was dedicated to Grævius, and re- 
printed at Jena, 1714, in 8vo, 5 | l 
ZOUCH (RicHAR PD), a native of Wiltſhire, and de- 
ſcended of a moſt reſpeQable family, was profeſſor of civil 
law, and publiſhed many works much eſteemed in his day, 
He died in 1660. Es - | EY 
ZOUST (GrenaRD), a German, and deſervedly cele- 


brated for his ſkill in portrait-painting, particularly in thoſe of 


men. Granger ſays he was too faithful a copier of nature to 
be much in vogue among the ladies. He received no more 


than three pounds for painting a head; but he has received 


the encomiums of the late Horace Walpole; and his head, 
painted by himſelf, had a diſtinguithed place in the Houghton 

ZUCCHERO {(Tappeo), an Italian painter, was born 
at St. Angelo in Vado, in the duchy of Urbino, in 1529; and 


was initiated in his art by his father, who was an ordinary 
painter. At fourteen years of age he was carried to Rome, 


and placed under Pietro Calabro, whoſe wife was ſo covetous, 
that the almoſt farved him, and forced him to look out for 
another maſter. However, he went to no other, but con- 
tented himſelf with contemplating Raphael's works and the 
antique ſculptures : he improved himſelf alſo greatly by the 


Nudy of anatomy. He excelled chiefly 'in a florid invention, 
a genteel manner of defign, and in the good diſpoſition and 


ceconomy of his pieces; but was not ſo much admired for 
his colouring, which was generally unpleaſant, and rather 
reſembled. the ſtatues than the life. He never worked out 
of Italy: Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Caparola, and Venice, 
were the places where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf; but he left 
—_ pieces unfiniſhed, being ſnatched away in his prime in 


J . | | . 
PZUCCHERO (FrxEDERICo), an eminent painter, and 
brother of Taddeo, was born 1543, and carried to the 


Jubilee at Rome in 1550; when he was placed under his 
brather Taddeo, who was then one of the moſt famous 


painters in Italy. He afterwards ſet up for a maſter-painter, 
and finiſhed many of his brother's pieces. Pope Gre- 


gory XIII. employed him: when Zucchero, having a dif- 
ference with ſome of his officers, drew a picture of ſlander, 


aftcrwards engraved by Cornelius Cort, in which he repre- 


ſented thoſe who had offended him with aſs's ears. He ex- 


poſed it publicly over the door of St. Luke's church; but was 
obliged to leave Rome, in order to avoid rhe Pope's indig- 


nation. He worked in France for the cardinal of Lorrain, 


and in the Eſcurial for Philip II. without giving content to 
either the one or the other. He was more fortunate in 
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England, where he drew the picture of queen Elizabeth, 1 


did fome other pieces which were very much commended. 
Ar laft, returning to Italy, and having worked ſome time in 
Venice, Pope Gregory recalled and pardoned him. Soon 
after, he ſet up the academy of painting, by virtue of a brief 
obtained from this pope ; of which being choſen the firſt 
rince himſelf, he built a noble apartment for their meeting. 
DO afterwards to Venice, to print ſome books he had 
written on painting ; thence paſied on to Savoy; and, in 
a journey to Loretto, died at Ancona in 1609. He differed 
dut little from his brother in his ſtyle and manner of painting; 
22 in ſculpture and architecture he was far more ex- 
cellent. 55 CE Oe 227 
ZUINGLIUS (Uzzicvs), an able and zealous reformer 
of the church, who laid the fonndation of a divifion from 
Rome in Switzerland, at the ſame time that Luther did the 
fame in Saxony, was born at Wildehauſen in Switzerland in 
2487. He was ſent to ſchool at Baſil early, and thence re- 
moved to Berne, where he learned the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, He ſtudied philoſophy at Vienna, and. divinity at 
Baſil, where he was admitted doctor in 1505. He began to 
preach with good ſucceſs in 1506, and was choſen miniſter of 
Glaris, a chief town in the. canton of the ſame name, where 
he continued till 1516, Then he was invited to Zurich, to 
undertake the principal charge of that city, and to preach the 
word of God there; and upon the preaching of Luther, 


which began in 1519, ſhewed himſelf very favourable to that 


reformer ; for, though he refuſed to read his books himſelf, 


having been otherwiſe inſtructed in thoſe matters, yet he re- 1 


commended them to his hearears. „ 
About that time a Franciſcan of Milan, being ſent from 
Leo X. as general viſitor of his order, came to publiſh indul- 
gences at Zurich, and preached according to the uſual man- 
ner; namely, That the pope had granted an abſolute par- 
don of fins to thoſe who purchaſed ſuch indulgences with 
money, and that men might by this means deliver ſouls infal- 
lIibly from purgatory; when Zuinglius, after the example of 
Luther, declaimed powerfully not only againſt the pieacher, 
put even againſt the indulgences, or at leaſt the uſe that was 
made of them. Hugh, biſhop of Conſtance, ſuppoſing that 
lie was diſpleaſed only with the abuſe of them, exhorted him 
to go on, and promiſed him his patronage ; but Zuinglius 
went farther, and ſolicited the biſhop, and the Pope's legate in 
Switzerland, to favour the doctrine he was about to eſta- 
blith, and which he called Evangelical Truth, The biſhop 
and the legate refuſing to hearken to his propoſals, he told 
them, that he would oppoſe the errors of the court of 
. „ E Rome, 
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Rome, and propagate his own doctrines, in ſpite of them g 
and thus continued to preach, from 1519 to 1522, not 
oy againſt indulgences, but other articles of the Catholic 
mew! 0 WEE, apt io be | 
Zuinglius made no leſs progreſs with the Reformation in 
Switzerland than Luther did in Saxony, yet carried himſelf 
with more moderation and prudence; for, though by four 
years preaching he had prepared the magiſtrates and people, 
and knew that they were diſpoſed to caſt off the dotrine and 
diſcipline of the, church of Rome, and to receive his new 
opinions, yet he would not attempt to make any alterations in 
the external worſhip without the "concurrence of the civil 
powers, and to that end cauſed an aſſembly to be called of the 
ſenate of Zurich in 1523, that the differences among preachers 
in matters of religion might be compoſed. I he ſenate, by 
their edi&, invited all eccleſiaſtics of their canton, and gave 
the biſhop of Conſtance notice of it, that he might either be 
preſent by himſelf or his deputies; and the afſembly met at 
the day appointed. Here Zuinglius declared, that the light 
of the goſpel having been much obſcured, and almoſt extin- 
guiſhed by human traditions, ſeveral perſons of late had en- 
deavoured to reſtor:: it by preaching the word of God in its 
purity ; that he himſelf was one of that number ; and, though 
ge had for five years paſt taught nothing but what was con- 
tained in holy ſcripture, yet he had been treated as a heretic 
and ſeducer; that it was for this reaſon he had deſired to give 
an account of his doctrines before the ſenate of Zurich, and 
the biſhop of Conſtance or his deputies; and, that they might 
the more eaſily underſtand them, he had drawn them out 
into fixty-ſeven propofitions.” The doctrine, contained in 
theſe propoſitions, may be reduced to the following articles: 
+ 1. That the goſpel is the only rule of faith.” 2. That 
the church is the communion of ſaints.” 3. That we 
ought to acknowledge no head of the church but Jeſus Chriſt. 
4. That all traditions are to be rejected. 5. That there 
is no other ſacrifice but that of Jeſus Chriſt.” 6. That we 
have need of no other interceſſor with God but Jeſus Chrift.” 
7, That all ſorts of meat may be eaten at all times.” 8. 
That the habits of monks ſmell of hypocriſy,” 9. That 
marriage is allowed to all the world, and no man obliged to 
make a vow of chaſtity; and that prieſts are not at all Sean 5 
from the privilege of being married. 10. That excom- 
munication ought not to be inflicted by the biſhop alone, but 
by the whole Church; and that only notorious offenders 
ought to be excommunicated.” II. That the power, 
which the pope and biſhops aſſume to themſelves, is arrant 
pride, and hath no foundation in ſcripture.” 12. That 
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none can forgive fins but God ; and that confeſſion of fins to 
a prieſt is only to beg his ghoſtly advice.” 13. That the 
ſcripture teaches no ſuch place as:purgatory:” 14. That 
the character which the ſacraments are ſaid to impreſs, is a 
modern invention.” 15. That the ſcripture acknowledges 
none for prieſts and biſhops, but ſuch as preach the word of 
He alfo offered to deliver his judgement about tithes, 
the revenues of the church, che condition of infants: not bap- 
tized, and about confirmation, if any perſon ſhonld be willing 
to diſpute with him upon thoſe points. John Faber, one of the 
three deputies whom the biſhop of Conttance had ſent, and his 
chief vicar, anſwered, that he was not come to diſpute about 
ceremorials and cuſtoms, which had for many ages been uſed 
in the church; nor did he think fit to debate about that affair 
then, but would refer it to the general council, which was 
to meet ſhortly according to the conſtitution. of the diet of 
Nuremberg. Zuinglius replied, 4* that they ought not to 
regard, how long a thing has been or has not been in uſe, 
but to obſerve only, whether or not it be-agreeable to truth, 
or the law of God, to which cuſtom could not be oppoſed; 
and that there were learned men in the preſent aſſembly, who 
could very well determine the matters in queſtion, without 
referring them to a council, fince even private Chriſtians, 
enlightened by the ſpirit of God, cou id difcerh between thoſe 
that did and did not underſtand the ſcripture.“ The reſult of 
this conference was in favour of Zuinglius: for, the ſenate or- 
dained by art edit, © that he ſhould go on to teach and preach 
the word of God, and the doArine of the goſpel, after the 
fame manner that he had hitberto done; and that no paſtors, 
either in the city or country, ſhould teach any thing that 
could not be proved by the goſpel, and ſhould alſo abſtain _ 
from accuſations of hereſy.” ““ 5 Os: 

After an edict ſo favourable, the doctrines of Zuinglius, 
which moſt of the paſtors had before embraced, were preached 
under the name of Evangelical Truth in almoſt: all the 

churches of the canton of Zurich; but, becauſe the outward 
worſhip was contrary to their doctrines, images ſtill remain- 
ing, and mals being celebrated, and they durſt not aboliſh it 
without authority, Zuinglius, to perfect his deſign, engaged 
the ſenate to call a new aſſembly in October the ſame year, 
when the biſhops of Conſtance, Coine, and Baſil, with the 
univerſity of the latter city, and the twelve cantons of Switzer- 
land, were invited to ſend their deputies. - 'T he. ſenate afſem- 
bled upon the day appointed, debates were holden upon the 
points in queſtion ; and the reſult was an edict, by ge = 
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prieſts and monks were forbidden to make any public pro- 
ceſſions, to carty the holy facrament, or to elevate it in the 
church, that it might be worſhipped : reliques were taken out 
of the churches, and it was forbidden to play upon organs, to 
ring the bells, to bleſs palm-branches, ſalt, waters, or tapers, 
and to adminiſter; the ſupreme unction to the fick : in ſhort, 
a good part of the outward worſhip and ceremonies. of the 
church of Rome were at that time aboliſhed in the canton of 
f · ))) 3 
- While all theſe things were: tranſacting, Zuinglius wrote 
ſeveral books in defence of his doctrines, which were pub-. 
liſhed between 1522 and 1525 incluſive, April, 1525, he 
| petitioned: the ſenate of Zurich to aboliſh the maſs and the 
adoration of the elements in the ſacraments; and he eafily 
obtained what he petitioned. He explained the euchariſt, and 
preſcribed a form in celebrating the Lord's Supper, not only 
different from that of the church of Rome, but that of Luther 
alſo; and this engaged him in violent diſputes and ani mo- 
ſities even with his brethren, who were jointly labouring with 
him in the great work of reformation. Mean while, the 
other Swiſs cantons, diſallowing the proceedings of that of 
Aurich, aſſembled at Lucern in 1524, and decreed, that none 
| ſhould change the doctrines which had been eſtabliſhed for 
1400 years; that they ſhould not teach the doctrines of Zuin- 
glius; and that the magiſtrates ſhould take care of the execu- 
tion of this decree. They ſent deputies at the ſame time to 
the ſenate of Zurich, to complain of the innovations they 
had made in their canton; who returned a firm anſwer, and 
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He was a man of fine parts and uncommon learning ; and, 
conſidering that he was a Reformer, his zeal was tempered. 
with a good degree of prudence. He held ſeveral notions pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and different from thoſe of Luther, which 
produced no ſmal} miſunderſtanding between them; for, Lu - 
ther was not at all well affected to Zuinglius; nor did Zuin- 

lius pay the leaſt deference to Luther. His notion of the 
| Eucharit was ſo diſtin from that of the other reformers as 

to give afterwards a name to his followers. He maintained 
alſo a ſyſtem of his own concerning original fin, and contended 
for the. ſalvation of. infants dying without baptiſm, as well as 
of virtuous Pagans, both which points were rejected ge- 
nerally by the Proteſtants of his time. His works amounted 
to 4 vols. in folio, the greateſt part of which were written in 
German, and afterwards were traiiflated into Latin; they 
were printed at Baſil in 1544, at Zurich in 1581, and at 
Baſil again in 1593. His doctrines were afterwards ſpread 
into France, with ſome alterations by Calvin, Beza, and 
others, who were commonly called Calviniſts; while the 
diſciples of Zuinglius, who lived in Switzerland, retained the 
name of Sacramentarians. This occaſiened a late noble au- 
thor, ſpeaking of Proteſtant ecclefiaſtical policy, to expreſs him- 
felf in the following manner: This policy,” ſays he, had 
no being, till Luther made his eſtabliſhment in Germany; till 
 Zuinglivs began another in Switzerland, which Calvin carried 
on, and, like Americus Veſputius, who followed Chriſtopher 
Columbus, robbed the firſt adventurer of his honour.” | 
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